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PREFACE. 



" GOOD wine needs no bush !" e:!iclaimecl the 
authoress, when asked for a Preface — " and bad 
wine is made worse by apologies !" — The Pub- 
lishers, however, cannot permit this little work to go 
forth to the world, even on its own merits,, which 
they trust are not scanty, without a line of explan- 
atory introduction. 

It has been much the practice to dramatize Tales, 
yet there must be, at least, novelty in the attempt 
to restore, or to change, the acted Drama to the 
more popular form of narrative, for the purpose of 
rendering the real beauties of the British stage more 
familiar, and better known to the younger class of 
readers, and even of extending that knowledge to 
family circles where the drama itself is forbidden. 

The publishers do not, indeed, venture to touch 
on the objections which well meaning Christian sects 
make to the Stage ; but truth and good morals are 
not the less amiable when put in an attractive point 
of view, and they therefore the more readily adopted 
the plan here executed by one, who, from her lite- 
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rary as well as hisfl-ionic pursuits, could not fail to 
be qualified for the task. 

In the progress of the work it has been an object 
with the authoress to preserve all the interest arising 
from dramatic concealment of the plot, even whilst 
rendering tlie story, in many instances, more intel- 
ligible — another object has been to preserve all the 
colloquial wit and scenic effect^ — but the most im- 
portant one has been to render the whole strictly 
obedient to the most refined ideas of delicacy, sub- 
servient to the best purposes of morality, and con- 
ducive to the highest sense of religious awe, and 
love for a beneficent Providence. 

In the execution of this, care also has been taken, 
whilst arranging the Tales for youthful minds, to 
render them worthy the perusal of the many, who 
can neither afford leisure, nor spare attention, for 
more elaborate or more voluminous works ; and 
even of the more refined in those moments when a 
desire for amusement may predominate over tho 
wish for more serious instruction. 

One word, and one word only, the authoress calls 
on us to offer as a safeguard against any charge of 
presumption in respect to her own portion of the 
poetical illustrations — part of these are (as marked 
by asterisks) from our immortal Avonian Bard, the 
others from the plays where they are introduced — 
if she has dared in some instances, with unfledged 
wing, to so^r towards the eagle's path, it has not 
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been in the expectation of approaching the suhlimity 
of his aerial flight, but solely to mark a nnoral, or 
inculcate a virtue ; on subjects where no appropri- 
ate quotation presented itself to research. 

On the whole, the publishers hesitate not to sub- 
mit the work to the public, in a confident hope that 
it wil! yield both amusement and instructicm : but 
they will not intrude longer upon the reader ^s attcn* 
lion — the Tales will speak for themselves. 
i^ ■ 

May, 1822. 
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TALES OF THE DRAMA. 



DUKE OF MIJLAJT. 




Toavelha ■!«»>• of the ftui; dl h«r«, 
O niyjKHil'i conlbrt. 

My happineea, and mi^ty kingi look pnia 
Vnih «nvy, wliile I Irluinph in otiiie awn. 
O, H.iilwr, l<iuk on Iwr '. Si»er, adniire her • 



orlhy tc be hi 
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While the wars were pendinj; between Charles 
Emppror of Spuin, and Francis King of France, the 
inliabilanls of the city of Milan wore iti great anxi- 
ety for the result ; and even the great Duke himself, 
Ludovico Sforza, a man whose ti>fty, ardent mind, 
wau scarcely 'to be moved, looked sad and thought- 
ful. Indeed his present situation wax one of grent 
dancer ; and the existing contests between Charles 
and Frcncis excited much intercut among the Itntiao 
priaccf, all of whom had beeu solicited, by oa« or 
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the Other, to arm in their defenceC Sforza, a prince* 
of great power and high character, was more par- 
ticularly solicited by both the kings to lend his aid ; 
with an assurance at the same time that whichever 
cause he should espouse, the other ever afterwards 
must be considered as a determined enemy. — Sforza, 
aware of the hazard, would willingly have been spar- 
ed the task of arming in either cause ; hut being 
called upon, did not hesitate a moment in his choice. 
The King of France was his friend ; he personally 
loved him : the pride of Spain and the insolence of 
the emperor were, on the contrary, hateful to him — 
he therefore took part with France. 

The armies were numerous and valiant, the fiery 
spirited and aspiring youth of either country were 
assembled, and the fate of Milah hung on the issue 
of the battle. Should Spain prove victorious Milan 
was lost, never perhaps to be redeemed ; the riches 
of the Duke' were powerful temptations to plunder, 
and the resentment of Charles £qr his refusal of as- 
sistance could not permit him to hope for any thing 
less than a scene of bloodshed, with the surrender of 
himself, if alive, and all his nobles. One universal 
gloom therefore pervaded the city and the court ; 
wken, 09^ a sudden, public rejoicing, mirth, and fes- 
tivities were ordered, and a countenance of sorrow 
was forbidden : the cause of these rejoicings, at a 
moment of such peril to the state, originated in the 
birth-day- of the' Duchess, \ybich was ever kept in 
l^omp and splendor. The Duke was a warrior, a 
statesman, and an arbitrary prince ; yet as a lover, 
he exceeded all which coufd be recorded of fabled 
heroes or Arcadian swains. Marcelia, his beauteous 
Duchess, possessed his heart so entirely that his love 
wua a sort of frenzy, almost too violent to be pro- 
ductive of happiness. Even in the midst of his 
a/»onizing anxiety, whilst the fate of his kingdom 
WQs pending, he could not endure the thought of his 
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loved Marcelia being abridged of the accustomed 
yearly homage : stiSing therefore every anxiety, he 
gave orders for ajiiendor even beyond whal liad ever 
been before witnessed ; and in his robes of mujcsty, 
surrounded by his court, the drums and frumpeta 
echoing to the very heavens, he had already seated 
himself on his throne, Marcetia by hia eide, pouting 




forth his vows of never ceasing love and itdoratton, 
which tihc received with a blushing grace that en- 
hanced her beauties. Short, however, was the pe- 
riod of transport ; messengers of ill news appeared ; 
and one brought word that a bold defiance delivered 
by the herald of the emperor had been cheerfully 
received by the French king, the armies being ready 
to engage, when this messenger wrnt despatched from 
Pavia by Gaspero, one of Sforza'e generals, Lost 
in thought, trembling on the brink of fate-, none 
dared address him, none save Marcelia : her sweet 
plaintive voice stole upon his ear ; when dashing the 
letter from him he caught her in his enraptured arms, 
and bid defiance to fortune, ^gain the trumpet 
sounded, again the mirth and revelry began. Ano- 
ther messenger was announced ; Sfovza forbad his 
approach, tilt Marcelia jirgcd him to receive the 
news, as perchance it might be good ; her voice was 
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law, and the courier was admitted : a fatal messeii'- 
ger ; he brought the news that all was lost — Spain 
was victorious. 

Every sound of mirth immediately ceased, pleas- 
ure was at an end ; all were dismissed from Sforza's 
presence, all but Marcelia : he caught her hands, 
and gazed on her with terrific earnestness. " Why 
do you gaze thus earnestly upon me, dear my Lord ? 
what is it that you fear ? where now is Sforza's 
wonted constancy of soul, that braved all dangers 
with undaunted courage? speak Sforza, let Marcelia 
share thy sorrow ! love, counsel, duty, servicemay 
flow from me, but not daiiger !'' 

" Oh, loved Marcelia, it is for thee I feel ! for 
thee I am a coward ; for myself I could endure the 
worst extremes of fate, and never shrink ; poverty, 
shame, disgrace, nay even the galling chains of ser- 
vitude, should not subdue the daring soul of Sforza : 
but thee, Marcelia ! thee, on whom my soul so 
fondly dotes, to behold thee torn from me, doomed 
to suffer pain and torment, perhaps the spoil of some 
unfeeling conqueror ! ah, let not my thoughts glance- 
that way, or my brain will lose its power, and i shall 
run r^ad at onde !" 

Marcelia, with winning tenderness, endeavoured 
to sooth his tortured mind, assured him of never 
changing love, and that she would encounter death 
in all its most dreadful horrid shapes, rather than 
own another lord. Sforza wept on her neck, and 
prayed the* heavens to reward her truth and ever 
during constancy. 

The Marquis Pescara was now announced, who 
came to visit Sforza on business which would not 
admit delay, and immediately obtained an audience. 

Pescara, though in the service of the Emperor of 
Spain, was yet the firm and faithful friend of Sforza, 
and came in honest love to point out a means by 
which the Puke might save his subjects and himself^ 
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but |ti!l nilh honour. To hold out ogaiosl the vifi- 
torioua Charles, with any chance uf uuccesa, would 
be imposHible : a voluntary surrender or himaelt*, 
therelnrc, would prevent hostililies, and it was only 
doing of his own accord, wlmt perforce ere long be 
lUust of necessity undertake. 

Great and exalted minds lighten mieforlunes by 
boldly daring to meet rather than tanielj awak (heir 
arrival. Storza perceived at a single glance the 
propriety of Pescara'e advice, and thought it nobler 
' to humble hinnself before his proud conqueror with 
tbe hope of saving his city from flames, and hia sub- 
jects from slaughter, than wait till ruin and devasta- 
tion should come upon them without the chance of 
refuge ; be therefore proinided in a few hours to bo 
prepared for icturning to Pavia with Pescara. 




When left elone, Sfbrza'a mind was involred in 
anxiety, uncertain what might be the eflect of hi* 
voluntary submiseion to Chatlea ; and the fate of 
M arcclia, should the emperor refuse his concessions, 
bung upon his soul like a blight that withert^d up bia 
feelingd. At length a horrid determination was tbe 
result of bia reflections, and he summoned his friend 
and counsellor to receive his directions and execuM 
ib^ dreadful muidate. 
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■ Francisco, husband of Marianna, the Duke's only 
sister, was principal officer of state, loved, honoured, 
and trusted beyond all others ; he was therefore ap- 
pointed by Sforza to undertake the performance of 
the deed he had just meditated. It was long ei^ 
Sibrza could declare his wishes, and he required 
Francisco to bind himself by oath, to perform what- 
ever he should require. Francisco did not hesitate, 
being assured that the Duke would require no action 
which could be accompanied by dishonour ; but 
Sforza, bidding him not to be deceived by any delu- 
sions of his own partial fancy, told him the deed he 
required him to undertake was a deed of horror, one 
for which his name would be execrated by all pos- 
terity, the gates of heaven be for ever closed against 
him, and for which even the fiends of hell would 
think him too monstrous to gain admission amongst 
them. Francisco was shaken ; yet he took the oath 
and promised its fulfilment. 

Sforza then informed him that such was his love, 
his idolatry of his wife, he could not bear the thought 
of her becoming the property of another ; he could 
not endure that her hand should be grasped by any 
but his own, that an eye of admiration should be 
bent upon her, or that she should even live afler his 
death : if then he should miscarry in his present em- 
bassy to the emperor, and such was the nature of it, 
*'that it was all the world to a cipher — he never 
would return with honour ;" and should he not re- 
turn, he then demanded the murder of Marcelia by 
Francisco's hand ere one single hour was passed 
afler the news of his captivity. 

Francisco, horror-struck at this prop<^sal, hung 
back : Sforza still urged him on,- declaring there 
could be no heaven without Marcelia, nor any hell 
where she resfded ; and swore, if he shrunk from 
the performance of the deed which he had bound 
hinuielf bf oath to execute^ that moment should he 
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his last. Francisco again pledged himself ; but upon 
^ condition that Sforza would give him a written order 
for the purpose, so that he might be justified in the 
horrid deed, when it should come to the world's 
knowledge. Sforza drew up the paper, and, this 
awful preparation made, took a tender, but agoniz- 
ing farewell of Marcelia ; after which, without ac- 
quainting any of his courtiers with the cause of his 
so sudden journey, he accompanied the Marquis 
Pescara, without retinue or attendance, to the em- 
peror's tent. 

The solders of Spain, Hushed with conquest, were 
looking forward to the plunder of Milan as the rich 
reward of their late toils ; considering it as a certain 
event : the city of Milan, though strong and well 
guarded, yet could not possibly sustain a siege 
against the Spanish army ; and the pride and lofty 
character of Ludovico sforza convinced them that 
no capitulation could be accepted by him. Hernan- 
do, Medina, and Alphonso were deliberating on the 
mode of attack, and the extent of spoil, and planning 
out their several shares of booty ; when they were 
struck with amazement to learn that the Duke of 
Milan was now arrived, and solicited an interview 
with the emperor. • Charles himself was lost in as- 
tonishment : the powerful Duke of Milan, the right 
hand of the French, he who when sued to had re- 
jected their offered amity ; and he of all others, he 
to come and seek for favour, and kneel for mercy — 
it was most incredible. 

Hernando and his associates were alarmed at this 
intelligence ; and, fearful of losing their promised 
harvest, urged the emperor not to compromise with 
the Duke, nor by a feigned submission on his part, 
be cheated of a just revenge ; the sack of Milan alone 
would pay the-army and defray much of the expense 
of the late warfare. Charles cut short his argu- 
ments^ inforniing him proudly, that he knew what 
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to grant or what deny, and commanded that Sforza 
(strongly guarded, to prove the extent of his displea- 
sure), should appear before him immediately. 

Hernando, enraged, pictured to himself the pur- 
port of this visit of the Duke ; he expected to see 
aim in a dejected habit, with an humble countenance 
ond suppliant manner ; a rope round his neck, as the 
badge of servility ; kneeling before the throne of the 
em|>eror, and pointing out with persuasive meekness 
the glorious privilege of possessing power without 
using it, to speak of its being more honour to make 
a kmg than kill one, and thus by abject flattery im- 
pose upon the good nature and credulity of the em- 
peror, obtain a pardon, and rob them of their right 
of pl'uider : the appearance of the Duke, however, 
speedily, put to silence these contemptuous opinions 
61' Hernando. ' 

The noble Sforza advanced with a firm and com- 
manding step, a bold and open eye, a serene yet de- 
terdiinate countenance, attired in his robes of state, 
his crown upon his head, and the sword of regal 
power girt on his side ; so that Charles, who bad 
seated himself on his throne, resolved to receive him 
with every mark of proud superiority, unconsciously 
arose as he advanced, and bowed with the most pro- 
iViund respect : Sforza returned his salutations with 
grace and dignity, and thus addressed him — 

^* Do not imagine, emperor, that I am come to 
fawn upon thy fortune, or to implore thy mercy, or 
to deny that I have been thy deadly enemy, one 
who has sought to ruin thee and thy estates ; or to 
acknowledge less of love tiian that which I have 
ever borne to the King of France thine enemy. 
Admitting then my love for him and hate of thee as 
the primal causes of my actions, it remains for me 
to tell why 1 have stood affected thus. The French 
king was my friend ; I loved him, and must speak 
Lis praise as loudly iiow he is subdued^ as when he 
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was thy equal ; in my extremest need I ever found 
him faithful and liberal ; my hopes, when at the 
lowest, w^re ever raised again by him ; he was as 
my good angel, to guard and preserve me from all 
danger ; it is therefore that I speak. His services 
demanded gratitude, and gratitude in me proved 
love, the love I glory in, even though it be the signal 
of my fallen fortunes. If gratitude for favours past, 
if not to leave a faithful friend to buffet with the 
storms of fate, when the sting of dire misfortune most 
needs our tenderness, if these be cringes amongst you 
Spaniards, Sforza owns that he is guilty, and brings 
his head to pay the forfeit. Nor come I as a slave 
to kneel and pray for remission ; I would not shame 
thy conquest by the meanness of thy captive's con- 
duct ; I never feared to die more than \ wished to 
Hve. If, therefore, my fidelity to France can make 
^ me worthy of thy future favour, the crown which 
now unbinding fi-om my brow I place as hostage in 
your hands, you may restore^ and furthermore in- 
struct me in your wishes : the charges of the war I 
will defray, will freely bring you that — which cannot 
without hazard and bloodshed be obtained. I will 
prevent the cries of murdered infants, of shrieking 
matrons, and of violated maids, which in a city sack- 
ed call on the heavens for vengeance ; I will reward 
your captains and your soldiers too, those who in 
the late battle ha; e done best service. I have spo- 
ken, sir, and now await your answer : but I shall 
receive it without dismay ; as in the prosperous 
hour myrveins did never swell with pride, so neither 
shrink they now with fear. Know, sir, that Sforza 
stands prepared to encounter either good or evil 
fortune." 

Sforza bowed his bead, while an universal silence 
for some momenta prevailed : the captains, whose 
thoughts had been bent on spoil, now wavered ; even 
Hernando himself was charmed and owned to hia 
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fellows over his wine, that he could not but love the 
gallant Duke, and would willingly give three quar- 
ters of his share in the promised spoil to save him. 

Charles was enraptured ; he descended from his 
throne, replaced the crown upon his head, then 
swearing for ever to defend him in his rights as 
Duke of. IMilan, embraced him, and pledged his fu- 
ture irieudship. He further left it to his own dis- 
posal, either to reward the several commanders or 
not, as his generosity should dictate, requesting all 
former hate might be henceforward buried, and that 
they might ever remain as friends and brothers. 

This important business'* thus peaceably ended, 
Sforza hastened back to Milan. Pescara was de- 
i^irous of his stay, as being a measure conducive to 
his interest, but Sforza excused himself: ''*' Pescara^'' 
he said, 



tn thvroirofall men. 



I will coni*;8S my wealkneti ; tliougli my state 

Ami rruwii's rextured iiie, tlioiigli ! am in grace. 

And (hat a little stay might he a f>t(*p 

To greater honom-s, I miiHt heiine. Al<i9, 

I lire iiiit lice; my wife, my wifr, Pewr.ira, 

Being aljM'nt I am fitniil. Prithee exeutie, 

An:l tip nut chide, fur frienriship'd (<ake, my fondnesa; 

Birt ride along with me : I 'II give yuu reiuuns. 

And stnmg tines, to plead fur me. 
• •••** 

Farewell to grief||^.I am stored with 
Two lileflsini^ti m<>Kt desired in liinnan life, 
A cuiistani friend, an unbus|)ected wife.* * * 

• 

While Sforza was thus employed at Payia, scenes 
of a f^r different nature were passing at Milan. 
Jealousy, the vice of courts, held its due influence in 
the court of Sforza. Francisco, who had been raised 
by his royal master's favour much above his hopes, 
and who bore his honours with somewhat less hu- 
mility than his enemies thought good, was an object 
of jealousy ana hatred to many of the courtiers, and 
especially to Tiberio and Stephano, who, having a 
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Strong suspicion of the cause of Francisco's favour, 
held him in light esteem, thinking themselves more 
worthy of Sforza's confidence and favour than the 
man thus honoured : but the worst jealousy, and that 
which possessed the most power of working misciiief, 
was that of Isabella and Marianna, the mother and 
sister of Sforza, toward Marcelia ; neither Isabella 
or Marianna lost power or rank by tiie Duke's mar- 
riage, yet they were incensed at the influence of 
the Duchess over the aflections of her husband, and. 
loathed her for that beauty so nmch admired, and 
the adulation paid to her by all the court. 

Marcelia's deportment was dignified : conscious 
of her own worth and of Sforza's attachment, shJB 
bore herself with majesty yet not with insolence ; 
but from Isabella and Marianna she received so 
many marks of pride and hatred that she was com- 
pelled, for her own sake, to treat them with a degree 
of offended reserve, which they (^not considering 
their own improper conduct was the occasion) called 
arrogance. Still she forbore all complaint to Sforza, 
well aware his resentment would know no bounds ; 
and she endured their frequent insults in secret : 
but these were a weight on her mind which in a 
great degree disturbed her happiness. 

On the departure of Sforza she was lefl at their 
mercy ; afflicted at this her first separation, and 
dreading the event of his visit, she divested herself 
of all her costly robes, and, clad in the most simple 
attire, shut herself in her own apartment, spending 
her hours in players and supplications for her be- 
loved Sforza's safety. Marianna, on the contrary, 
was all mirth and gaiety, and, regardless of the im- 
pending danger, assumed a levity the most in- 
decorous and unbecoming. Resolved to insult the 
" pretty minion of her brother," she engaged musi-- 
cians to play and dance under her windows, to dis- 
turb her devotions, and when Marcelia expressed 
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her displeasure and bade them depart, Marianna and 
Isabella, by treating her with (he utmost insolence, 
excited her indignation. In the midst of the alter- 
cation, Francisco entered, and taking upon himaelf 
supreme authority in the absence of the Duke, or- 
dered Isabella and Marianna into confinement, and 
the offending musicians, led by Graccho, a creature 
of Maiianna^s, to be imprisoned and whipped ; and 




io bountifully did Graccho's jailor fill his office, that 
the number of lashes were limited lo the number 
of pieces drawn from his purse to purchase lenity : 
whilst, to increase his mo rt ill cation, his disgrace was 
witnessed by Tiberio and Stephano, whom he had 
oflun spoken to with rudeness, and, encouraged by 
his mistress, had even presumed to treat yith dis- 
dain ; they were gratified by his disgrace, and Grac- 
cho, enraged, secretly resolved to avenge himself 
on some one or other. 

Marcelia, though justly inrensed, yet by no means 
wishing thai anv indignity should on her account be 
offered to the mother and sister of her husband, re- 
quested their liberty might not be abridged ; but 
they disdained to be obliged by her, and proceeded 
to the chambers appointed for their confinemenl. 
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Marcetiq expressed her warm acknowledgments 

to Francisco for his protection, while he, in return, 

expressed his admiraiion and esteem of her. Sup- 



Eoaing the animation of his language to proceed from 
ia regard to Sforza, slie was not at nrst alormed ; 
but it could not be possible long to niisunderstaad his 
meaning ; he declared his passion for her in the most 
unequivocal terms, and advanced as his excuse, the 
secret hatred which the Duke entertained towards 
her. Marcelia resented with great asperity Ihe pre- 
sumption of Prancisco's hopes, and the insult offered 
to her virtue ; but his treacherous abuse of his mas- 
ter enraged her beyond all endurance : while he, to 
convince her of the truth of his assertion, presented 
her the paper, in which Sforza had given orders for 
her murder ; without any reason assigned, only con- 
taining an imperdiive mandate for Ihe execution of 
the deed. It was his hand ; Marcelia knew the 
characters loo well to be deceived, and, overpowered 
by Uie snddbn shock sunk faititing on the floor. 




Francisco, who really felt some portion ofthft love 
be professed, was alarmed on beholding her in a 
state of insensibility ; the more so, as he dared not 
call assistance, lest on her recovery she should be- 
tray the cause of her illness. On reviving sbe wept 
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in bitterness of sorrow at the guilt and falsehood of 
Sforza, and his cruel requital of her pure and ard^t 
love ; but repulsed Francisco, and treated him with 
the utmost scorn ; till he, enraged, bade her remem- 
ber her life was in his power, and beware how she 
incensed him. She then set him at defiance, daring 
him to perform his utmost against her ; and he had 
the mortification to find his schemes defeated, with- 
out the least prospect of advantage. 

His fears were still further excited on learning, 
from his secret emissaries, that Sforza's return might 
be hourly expected. He flew instantly to the cham- 
bers of the Duchess, and bribed her attendant to 
give him admission ; he was received with contemp- 
tuous reserve, but his tears, his self reproaches and 
assumed penitence so far wrought upon her gentle 
nature as to obtain his pardon, and a promise of 
secrecy ; and he then owned his injustice towards 
Sforza in accusing him of hatred, when in fact, the 
order for her death proceeded from an excess of 
love, so great that he could not endure the thoughts 
of her outliving him, even for a single hour. Mar- 
celia's mind was released from the dreadful idea of 
Sforza's hatred and duplicity, yet she felt hurt at the 
selfishness of his attachment in dooming her to death 
in the event of his own dissolution, and wounded at 
* the idea of his supposing she ever could- or wouW 
love another, should she have the affliction of losing 
hin^^er resentment was softened, But not subdued, 
ancflne resolved to punish him by bearing herself 
with coldness and reserve on his return. 

Sforza, on his arrival, rusiied to meet her with all 
the ardour and impetuosity of the most extravagant 
love ; that ardour heightened by the delightful idea 
of Imparting to her the news of safety, and that he 
had no longer any apprehensions for her : but his 
impetuosity was cliocked by the coldness of her man- 
ner ; and stopping short as he advanced towards her, 



L 
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h^ gazed with astonishment — " Is this my welcome 
home ?" he cried ; " this the reception Marcelia 
offers to her Sfoiiisa ?" 

" I am most happy, sir," she replied, " to witness 
your return in safety, but I would express my joy 
with modesty and duty, as may become a wife who 
loves discreetly." 

" Gracious powers !" exclaimed the astonished 
I3uke ; '* am I in a dream ? Can it be Marcelia 
speaks ? and speaks to Sforza ? Moderation ! love 
with moderation ! My love to you exceeds all bounds; 
come, come, no more of this ; I bring you welcome 
tidings : but greet me, sweetest ; come, kiss me, 
love!" 

Marcelia, advancing with an air of reserve offered 
her cheek ; and, when he pressed her in his arms, 
she returned not the embrace. As water thrown on 
fire serves only to increase the blazcj so> Sforza's 
rage broke out. Was it for this he had hastened 
to bis home ? Leaving half his task undone, he had 
sfcarcely allowed himself time for food, nor bent his 
steps to.any shrine to offer thanks for his safe return, 
so eager was he to behold his wife ! And this the 
reception his ardent love had met } What now was 
life ^ A burden not to be endured. Marcelia's cold- 
^Dess chilled him to the heart ; yet, while it chilled, 
fired him into rage and indignation, and, with stern 
resentment, he commanded her to quit his presence. 

The rage of offended love is transient. Sforza's 
anger soon abated ; all his glowing tenderness re- 
turned ; and he deputed various messengers to sue 
for pardon. Marcelia's heart was sorrowful as his, 
but her pride, her delicacy, her love, had all been 
wounded, and she could not easily subdue her re- 
sentment. 

In the midst or Sforza's anxiety, he was assailed 
on every side ; Stephano and Tiberio, on their visit 
to Marcelia with messages of concession from the 
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Duke, were hurt to find Francisco was admitted to 
her presence, when their master was excluded. 
Graccho, too, had been hid behind a column when 
Francisco bribed Marcelia's attendant to* grant him 
admittance ; he had conveyed the intelligence to the 
Princess Marianna, and inflame^l her jealousy to the 
uttermost. Even Pescara was displeased at Mar- 
celia's unexpected reception of Sforza, and lamented 
that a soul, lofly and noble as his, should be at once 
the slave and victim of a woman's caprice. He 
spoke his sentiments, and Sforza bore his reproof, 
from the high value he put upon his friendship, and 
from a sense of his ^reat obligations to him ; but 
when Stephano and Tiberio pretrumed to give jiints 
of their suspicions with regard to Francisco, he 
spurned them from htm w'tb disdain. Isabella and 
Marianna came ; and, presuming on their affinity, 
spoke without fear, openly accusing her of adultery : . 
he charged them with meanness, with envy, and 
bade them quit his sight, declaring they had raised 
an eternal testimony to her honour : still he scorned 
to take their lives, for they were sacrifices too un- 
worthy ; and told them to live, therefore, till their 
own envy should destroy them. 

Francisco now advanced, and, with a rueful coun- 
tenance, solicited a private audience. *A\\ immedi- 
ately were dismissed. Sforza eagerly demanded the 
news he brought, and whether he came to say, that 
his sweet Marcelia relented. " Say on, my com- . 
fort," said he, grasping his hand. Francisco, with 
well dissembled sorrow, replied, — 

" Comfort .! No, yoiftr torment, 
For e>o my fate appoints me. 

That I alone, 



Of all mankind, tliat stand most bound to love yoa, 
And study your content, should be appointed. 
Not by niy will, but forced by cruel fate, 
To be your greatest enemy ! Not to hold yoa 
In this amazement longer; in a word. 
Your duchess loves nw» ! k— 
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Ami hence arose her late neglect of yon ; 
I could not but in duty (though I knovr 
That the relation kills in you all hope 
* Of peace hereafter, and in me 'twill show 
Both base and poor to rise up her accuser) 
Freely discover it. ♦ • • 

s 

Sforza stood like one transfixed : to all calumny 
l.e had turned an unbelieving ear ; but Francisco's 
truth could not be doubted ; and Francisco had pro- 
aounced her false. The very thought was madness; 
like a volcano his pent-up rage broke out. He 
commanded Tiberio and Stephano to bring her to 
his presence ; and should she refuse, to drag her 
thither without mercy ; to show her no respect, but 
treat her as a common slave. The astonished cour- 
tiers hastened to do his bidding, without daring to 
inquire the cause of this so sudden fury., Fsancisco 
begged to withdraw awhile, and suggested to the 
Duke, as a trial of the truth of his report, that he 
should inform the Duchess of his death, and, by 
her lamentations for his loss, she would prove the 
strength of her regard. 

Marcelia's resentment was abating, and all her 
former love obtaining its influence over her mind, 
on the description of Sforza's suffering and repent- 
ance by Tiberio and Stephano ; but these tender 
feelings were put to flight, and a new species of 
warfare took possession of her soul, on Francisco's 
visit, when he informed her, that, at the instigation 
of his wife, Mai'ianna, Sforza had been inflamed to 
jealousy : all else appeared in Marcelia's mind tri- 
fling, compared to this insult ; and the pride of 
conscious virtue- roUsed her to indignation. Could 
Sforza descend so far from his noble nature as to 
stoop to suspicion ? Could he, dared he suspect her, 
whose purity of love for him exceeded parallel j 
whose conduct was so free from taint that malice 
itself could not^ with any plea of probability, advance 

3 
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aiigtil to her prejudice i and wna this her reward r 
l.ile w«B no longer lo be <lesired. She had lived to 
be aufpcctcd by Slbrza, and it was a pang never to 
be reinoved. In the solitude of her chamber she 
wuB brooding over her sorrows, when Tiberio and 
Slephniio brought the imperious message of their 
Lord, and, swetling with indignation, she obeyed tho 
rude Buminonsj each fired with resentment, do ex- 
planation could toke place. Sforza accused her of 
entertaining a passion for Francisco, an accusation 
which she was too proud to r<'fu(e ; and, when he 
informed her he had plunged his dagger to the heart 
of Francisco, Mavcelia, shocked at the confession 
of ao much paBsion and injustice on the part of 
Sforza, and at the idea that Francisco had falleo a 
victim for her, vohemenlly lamented his death — th« 
Dulta, in bis fury, stabbed her. 




Marcelift fell to the ground, Ihe blood gushing 
from her boeora ; and feeling her death certain, her 
reseatment ceased, in the mournful anticipation of 
Sforza's sufferings when he should. learn that she 
was innocent : though now he was so strongly as- 
sured of her guilt, that he called in Francisco to 
confront her ; but Francisco was lled._ For Ibo first 
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time an idea of treachery darted athwart the mind 
of Sforza ; he rushed to the hleeding Marcelia, and 
raising hei; in his arms, called loudly for assistance. 
Alas ! all help was vain — ^Marcelia s life-blood was 
streaming : with her d/ing breath she owned the 
attempt made upon her virtue by the vile Francisco; 
that her coldness and resentment had proceeded 
from the discovery of Sforza'a mandate for her death 
given to Francisco ; and that, seduced by the show 
of penitence, she had promised not to betray him to 
his master, thus falling a victim to a villain's art and 
her own ill judged resentment. She blessed her 
husband, pronounced his forgiveness, prayed of 
Heaven to forgive him also, and yielded her pure 
soul into the hands of her Maker. 

Sforza stood motionless, like one entranced, and 
was dragged insensible from the scene of blood ! 

Francisco, when he fled from Milan, had hasten- 
ed to the secret residence of his sister Eugenia. It 
was his resentment for the wrongs of Sforza to thia 
sister which had instigated his conduct. Sforza had 
loved her ; in the frenzy of his love had promised 
marriage, and the ill-fated Eugenia, forgetful of her 
own dignity, became his mistress. The impetuosity 
of passion over, reflection came to his aid •. he la- 
mented the aflliction of Eugenia, but could not raise 
to his throne, or make the partner of his name and 
honours, one whose feeble virtue had not been able 
to resist the allurement of temptation ! The beauti- 
ful Marcelia obtained his unchanging love by pos- 
sessing his esteem ; and he sought her hand. The 
poor forlorn Eugenia fled from the court ; fled from 
scenes of happiness she could never more partake, 
and hid in the vale of retirement, wept her fall from 
virtue. She felt much resentment to Sforza, but 
towards the more happy Marcelia she harboured no 
unfiriendly thought ; she envied her the bliss of be- 
ing virtuous, but, though envying, did not hate her. 
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Not s% Francisco ; he, stung with resentment, not 
ISO much for his sister's wrongs as from his owa dis- 
appointed ambition in not becoming brother to the 
Duke of Milan, secretly ♦vowed revenge on Sforza 
and his lovely, innocent wife, and resolved no power 
should stop the progress of his hate towards lis sis- 
ter's seducer and rival. Sforza, who sincerely la- 
mented his criminal intercourse with Eugenia, as 
the only atonement he could make, settled upop her 
a handsome provision, and. loaded her brother with 
favours. He heaped dignities upon him, and was, 
as he supposed, rewarded by his faithful attachment. 
Toojatehe learned the specious semblance of faith 
Was "all assumed ; too late to avert the dreadful e^ 
fects of his malignity. 

When the spirit of vengeance takes possession of 
a wicked mind, it is never sated. It was thus with 
Francisco ; not contc^nt with all the ruin he had 
drawn on. Sforza, not contented to have repaid un- 
limited services with ingratitude, and friendly confi- 
dence with treachery, he resolved to triumph in the 
devastation he had caused, and gaze, like an exult- 
ing fiend, on the ruin he had made. He induced 
his sister to accompany him, disguised, to the Duke's 
palace, still further to torture him, till he beheld him 
sink in death ; for only in the grave would his long 
hoarded vengeance cease to be exerted. 

The unfortunate Sforza presented now a mourn- 
ful picture of human wretchedness, the wreck of 
what had once been great and glorious. Slowly he 
returned to recollection, and, when informed of Mar- 
celia's death, broke out into such extremes of mad- 
ness, that he attempted the lives of his mother and 
sister ; and the physicians, hoping to stem for a time 
the torrent of his ungovernable rage, examined the 
Duchess's wounds, venturing to express a hope they 
were not mortal. This artful device soothed him ; 
and falling at their feet, he swore to divide his duke* 
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doin omongiit them, if they would preserve the life 
of his adored Marcelia. 

Deluded by this fallacious hope, he had ihe inan- 
imate Ijody conducted from room lo room, and fol- 
lowecl it with childish eagerness ; he gazed upon 
ber, [iisBed her cheeks and hands, inquired bow long 
■he would remain ia this sod trance, on what her 
thoughts in this heavy sleep were fixed, or whether 
■be dreamed of him i Then would he burst out into 
the most violent execrations on his mother, sister, 
sod himself^ threatening that Francisco he would 
tear piecemeal, and scatter his limbs for vultures to 
devour ; and then again he would be calm as infan- 
cy, fearful to disturb her slumbers. 

At this period a message was brought to Pescara, 
that two strangers were arrived, who offered, upon 
peril of their Uvea, to restore the dead Marcelia to ^ 
vumalion. They were admitted, amLall withdrew. 




It was liVancieco and Fugc[ii:i Eugenia shud- 
dered at the sight of death, and implored her brother 
to stay his vengeance here, and pursue his cruel 
purpose no further but he was deaf to all entreaty ; 
and with a cool deliberate cruelty, at which human- 
ity must shudder, he painted the cheeks, lips, and 
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hands of Marcelia, and infused into her mouth a 
deadly poison, which gave a sort of warmth to the 
frame, and left a moisture on the lips ; then calling 
the Duke, bade him behold the wonders of his hand. 
The poor ensnared Sforza eagerly kissed the rud- 
dy lips, from which breath seemed to issue, imbibing 
the poison ; and when the delusion could be no longer 
carried on, the vindictive Francisco threw off his dis- 
guise, discovered himself, recounted all his villanies, 
and gloried in his infamy ; presenting his sister as 
the cause which had instigated him to his revenge. 
Sforza shuddered at the sight of Eugenia, and his 
conscience smote him with the injury he had done 
her ; but there was no time now for repentance or 
atonement ; the deadly poison ran through his veins : 
shivering with cold, or raging with fever, he was 
scarcely able to speak with plainness : he, however, 
sentenced the vile Francisco to <^ath, who was im« 
mediately removed from his sight. He then implor- 
ed the forgiveness of Eugenia, and throwing him- 
self on the body of the murdered Marcelia^ in agony 
expired. 

The gifti d* heaven are nil as bleasingi infant. 
If sinful man avert nut the decree. 
Beware, idulatere !— ^e iinpious. 
Beware ! Love nut the creature aa ye shcpkl 
Tite great Creator worship and adore. 
Tts tiin beyond remission, and draws down 
Ahuighty vengeance; ye lovers, husbands. 
Parents, chiltli'en, friaids, with moderation 
Love, tliougli still widi fervor — so ishall ye liv«« 
Approved of heaven, and blessed within yoiicw|hwf» 
BiddiQI^ defiance to the sioniM wf lata. 
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Young Mirabel, die only son of a rich old 
citizen of Paris, was just returoed from his travels 
tbrnugh Italy, Germany, and Flanders ; where he 
had eeeo all that was to be Been, learned all that was 
to be learned, and now came home a finished rake 
and a complete fine gentleman. He was extremely 
handsome, and there waa much fascination iu his 
vildnesS) such playfulness in his eccentricity, that 
he became an object of uniYersal admiration as well 
as censure. The companion of his travels was 
Captain Duretete ; a light, flimsy, good-humoured 
coxcomb, who had received a solid education, eucli 
as might render him fit for the pulpit or a court of 
law, but which by no means qualined hitn for thtt 
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army. Learning to a contracted mind is but an in- 
. cumbrance : where it does not expand, it wiH lie 
. upon the surface like a leaden weight, pressing down 
those lighter and more pleasing qualities of the dis- 
positions which flow from the heart rather than the 
intellect. It was thus with Captain Duretete : shut 
up with grave old men, thei*- manners became his, 
not so much from inclination as from habit. He 
could reason mechanically on the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle ; he had their doctrines by heart, but 
their principles were equally above his practice or 
comprehension : he had consequently, laid in a store 
of what was useless to him, and had neglected all 
those pleasing elegances of manner, su requisite as a 
passport through life. When, therefore, thrown sud- 
denljt upon the gay world, all was new and strange : 
his knowledge of books he found of much less vali]«« 
than his knowledge of dancing would have been ; 
and whilst the old men praised him for his erudition, 
young men laughed at him for his pedantry, and' 
women^ made a jest of him for his bashfulness and. 
want of gallantry. He might almost be said to re- 
semble an eli^hant in a drawing room, ashamed ot 
his own unc Sthness, conscious ihat he did possess 
a value ; veF that value was nominal, as no one he 
associated with either understood or prized it. Mir- 
abel, the sprightly, animated, elegant Mirabel, was 
the model he attempted to copy : but the attempt 
sat as uneasy upon him as upon the ass who strove 
to play the gambols of the lapdog ; so that Mirabel 
used frequently to say, " This fello^ went abroad 
like an ox, and is returned like an ads ; I shall never 
be able to make any thing of him." 

No two characters could be more opposite than 
those of Mirabel and Duretete, yet they were sworn 
friends and inseparable companions. Duretete was 
too proud of the honour of Monsieur Mirabel's 
friendship to be jealous of his more shining qualities ; 
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and hia stupidity, foily, bashrulncgn, or what wu 
still worse, his assumed impudence, were as foils to 
Mirabel, who kept him in his (rain as a sort of wW- 
stoDe to his wit ', which shooc the more brilliant from 
the gawky admiration of his irieod. Vet Duretete'a 
heart was good, and Miiabel, who, in sptte of the 
apparent levity of Wu character, possessed a solid 
understanding, separated the good from the bad : be 
therefore valued Uuretete for those qualities which 
were really valuable,; and blamed his preceptors 
rather than himself for those qualities which habit 
and education had rendered ridiculous. In vain 
. Mirabel strove to initiate him into the manners of 
the age, and rouse him to something like self pos- 
seasioD ; bid him look thus, or thus, or speak tbus, 
and tlius. Poor Suretetc would sigh, draw out his 




pocket glass, agd ruefully examming bis rueful pbii- 

lognomy, swear (he thing ivaa impossible. 

Previous to his going abroad, Mirabel had formed 
an attachment to Ma'anisellc Oriana, the orphan 
daughter of a gentl^fi^n of fortune, and his father's 
ward : they had sworn- fidelity to each other, and 
exchanged contracts ; but absence had produced a 
very different effect on the minds of eai^li. ' Oriana, 
passing her life in n s(ir( of pleasing retirement, con- 
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sidered constancy as the first of human virtues, anJ 
what was merely an impulse of love in the girl was 
fixed as a principle in the woman ; Mirabel, on thti 
contrary, leading a life of gaiety, open to all the al- 
lurements of beauty and manners, admired by the. 
women, envied by the men, considered constancy as 
a vulgar virtue ; matrimony as a rude bondage, an 
insufferable restraint upon his pleasures ; and though 
not vitiated enough to look upon infidelity as a merit, 
he at least thought it an admissible error, a folly of 
youth, for which the austerity of age would make 
ample atonement. 

Oriana was in raptures at the idea of his return ; 
yet she was not without anxiety. Mirabel had the 
reputation of a rake ; and, though her goo^ sense 
whispered that such a character was little likely to 
contribute to her happiness, love induced her to hope 
his errors were only venial, and that his regard for 
her would be as a charm to allure him from all un- 
warrantable pleasures. Bisarre, another ward of 
old Monsieur Mirabel's, a lively animated girl, ral- 
lied Oriana. on her passion, and would have laughed 
her out of it if possible. Bisarre was a coquette, 
who set as little value upon men as Mirabel did upon 
women, save for her own es))ecial amusement, in 
turning their various follies into ridicule ; and she 
resolved on playing some of her tricks, both upon 
Mirabel and his absurd friend the gallant captain. 

When they paid their visit to old Mirabel, he re- 
ceived them with raptures ; his boy, Bob, was his 
pride and joy, and he gazed on his blooming coun- 
tenance and saucy manners with delight. It was 
his dear boy, Bob ; and all he did or said must be 
charming. He halloed to the girls to come and wel- 
come the travellers; '•Here they are," exclaimed 
the old man, " come along my wenche^?, come along 
my little filberts ; look at 'cm, Bob, ayn't they nice 
girls ? I say. Bob you shall marry one of them^you 
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S^rt tiaVe Jrbur choice. Duretetc, you shall have 
your choice too, but Rubin must choose first." 

Durctete looked sheepish, and slunk back, while 
Mirabel eyed them through his glass, with the most 
provoking indifference. 

" Well, Bob, ayn't they nice ffirh, hey ?" 

*< Umph, yes, sir, pretty well." 

" Pretty well, you dog, ayn't they lovely ?— I say, 
Bob, which do you like ?" 

" I like both. Sir ; like 'em both, 'pon honour." 

** But Which will you marry ?" 

** Neither, Sir, I thank you ; I am not sufficiently 
tired of my life, to give occasion for hanging myself 
yet." 

Old Mirabel was half disposed to be angry at this 
slight put upon his little girls ; particularly Oriana, 
whom he knew to be attached to his graceless son. 
But the archness of his merry countenance, and the 
elegant carelessness of his manner, disarmed him ; 
and thinking his " little filberts" would manage him 
best, he made an excuse to go away, that he might 
leave them to make the trial. Oriana felt piqued at 
Mirabel's indifference ; yet trusting it was assumed 
only, she addressed him, giving him a hint that she 
hoped he had not forgot the contract. 

VViththe most perfect nonchalance he assured her 
he had not forgot the least article of her commands ; 
that he had executed her commissions with the ut- 
most punctuality, and had brought her many curi- 
osities from Italy. Oriana, offended, expressed her 
displeasure and left the room. 

Bisarre had been a close observer of all that 
passed, though her attention seemed to be exclu- 
sively fixed on a book, which she was poring over. 
This circumstance caught the notice of Duretete, 
and the gravity of her look and manned charmed 
him ; he longed to speak to her, but being afi-aid, 
Ibiegged MirdBel to enter into conversation : he did 



i 
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SO, but with a freedom of allusion to Duretete^s ad- 
miration which overwhelmed the poor captain with 
confusion. Bisarre, as if unconscious of all that 
was passing, read aloud some axioms of Plato, to 
the delight of Duretete and the mirth of Mirabel : 
and when at length she condescended to notice them, 
appeared surprised ; declared she did not know any 
person was present ; looked very demure ; and, 
making a profound obeisance, lefl the room with 
awHil. reserve and grandeur. 

When Oriana and Mirabel next met, the subject 
of the engagement was again renewed, and she ex- 
pressed her surprise that he should be so indifferent 
on a matter of such import to them both. Mirabel 
treated her with great levity, and with so much in- 
difference that she demanded her contract of mar- 
riage, and offered to relinquish his. Mirabel laughed, 
and told her he would neither marry her, nor return 
her contract ; that she had wisely given up her free- 
dom, ^nd unless it was his pleasure, she should die 
an old maid. Oriana, provoked, exerted a degree 
of spirit which surprised Mirabel, and perceiving she 
was really angry, he bid her kiss and be friends ; of^ 
fering to relinquish her pretty little bit of parchment j 
as he termed it ; which, to his still greater surprise, 
she now positively refused, telling him that as he had 
roused a woman's spleen, he should feel its effects. 

Oriana's pride supported her in his presence ; 
but when alone, she drooped and was wretched. 
Bisarre, who really loved her, grieved to see her 
thus unhappy,' and determined the very first oppor- 
tunity to rate him soundly : she did so, but though a 
high spirited girl, and one who could be an absolute 
vixen, if occasion required, yet she was no matph for 
Mirabel ; he laughed or turned into ridicule every 
thing she said ; and when absolutely inflamed into 
rage, he spoke with the most perfect composure of 
his last night's dreams or of the colour of bis new 
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doublet ; and ai last, taking up a book, began moat 
vefaementJj to spout Latin ; aliie, ragii^ at bim the 
whole time. 




But it would have been just as available to bawl 
against thunder : be laughed at, applauded, and 
praised the strength of her lungs ; and, when be had 
comi^tely put her out of patience and out of breath, 
ran and left her. There was something so whimsical, 
so good-humoured, and so witty in his maDners and 
language, that Bisarre, though Bngry, was delighted^ 
and could not be surprised at Oriana's infatuation. 
Poor Duretete, however, suffered for Mirabel's tri- 
umphs over her ; for, though amused by his vivacity, 
her pride was a little .mortified that he had over- 
powered her in her strongest weapon of defence, ihe 
tongue ; and she resolved to revenge her defeat on 
the stupid Duretete ; who was smitten by her gravity 
and profound learning. But be had already qob- 
fessed to Mirabel, when she was concealed behind 
a screen, that his designs were not of a malrimonial 
nature ; and she now expected a visit fi-om him, the 
purport of which, she understood, was to break his 
mind, and express his admiration. She laid her plana 
accordingly, and when she knew him to be hid be< 
hind the screen, in order to listen to her conversa- 
tion with some of her young firiendsy made sudi a 
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jest of books that he was aBtonished ; then called in 
ft fiddler, thai they might have a dtmce, at the same 
time lanientiDg they hod not a inaD amongst tbem. 
Duretete, terrified, was stealing away when Bisarre 
discovered and seized him : she and her young com- 




putiona, as giddy and hairbrained as herself, drag- 
ged the poor captain about ; tossed hini from one to 
another, making him dance till he stumbled and fell. 
Bisarre then walked him up and down the room till 
he panted for breath ; and to sum up hid mortifica- 
tions, insisted on his drinking a pint of wine, and 
^ving various toasts, which she pointed out, though 
it was morning. When he begged to be excused, 
as drinking wine before Sinner gave him a headache; 
sbe told him that was not of any consequence ; it 
was better to have a headache than a heartache, and 
a slight fit of bile would be of much service to his 
general health : and when she had teased him to the 
uttermost, she assumed a grave deportment, put him 
to the blush by repeating his conversation with Mi- 
rabel, where he bad declared that his intentions were 
not honourable, and finally ordered him tii quit her 
presence ; an order which he readily obeyed, run- 
-out of the house as eagerly as if he had juat 
hw escape from a den of lions. 



made 
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Mirabel, gay and happy, ran on a wild career ot 
pleasure, while poor Oriana was sorrowful, and sel- 
dom went abroad. Her brother Dugard, highly 
incensed, would have demanded satisfaction ti'om 
Mirabel, but Oriana on her knees besought him not 
to wound her reputation, by such a niistaken mode 
of defence ; or destroy her peace of mind for ever, 
by hazarding the lives of the two beings upon earth 
who were most dear to her : assuring him, that she 
had the most sanguine hopes her lover would prove 
faithful at last, and that she should be rewarded for 
all she now suffered. 

Old Mirabel attacked his son, but could gain no- 
thing from him : for with his usual levity he assured 
his father, he would marry when the time came, but 
when that time would be, whether this century or the 
next, it was impossible for him to give any positive 
information. Old Mirabel lamented that he had 
made his son independent of his authority, by hav- 
ing settled a very handsome income upon him ; but 
it was now too late to retract. 

Oriana was wretched, her health declined, she 
formed the resolution of quitting Paris, and by the 
utmost exertion of mind to banish from her heart a 
man whose inconstancy made her lament her own 
weakness ; hope was at an end, and she looked for- 
ward to time as the only solace of her grief: but 
this resolution was put to flight by an unexpected 
discovery. Mirabel had left the key in his writing 
desk, and the curious Bisarre through frolic exam- 
med his papers, when she found that he had during 
his travels kept a diary, where Oriana's name per- 
petually occurred; with sonnets and verses innumer- 
able to her beauty and her truth. His love appeared 
mani&st iu every line ; but he disliked the tram- 
mels of matrimony, and would wait to prove her 
'ever during constancy, before he sacrificed his 
freedom. 
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This discovery raised Oriana from the brink 
despair, and she determined patiently to await 
time when her lover should renounce his errors, 
come an humble penitent to her ieet : but alas ! 
appeared very distant, every day brought to her « 
some new intrigues of Mirabel ; and she feared 
morals would become tainted by vitiated society 
well as his health and fortune injured, if not ruin 
by his various excesses. Sincerely attached tO h 
and thinking him worthy of her regard, she etoo 
to stratagems in hopes'to save him. Bisarre, i 
Mirabel, and her brother Dugard, all willingly I 
their assistance, and the lovely Orianawas sudde 
transformed into a uun. The moment Mirabel he 
the news, hie heart smote him as having caused i 
sacrifice of youth and beauty to the gloom of a cl 
ter ; but too proud to own his uneasmess, he forr 
the design of learning the true stale of her feeti 
under disguise : he therefore entered into a mon 
terr, visited her as a friar to receive her confess! 
ond prepare her mind to take the veil. She fjuic 
discovered him through his disguise ; he in (les| 
at her resolution of quitting the world, declared h 
self, and on his knees owned his devoted attachmi 
entreating her to accept his hand. 
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At this important momeDit, when Oriana thought 
her cares at an end, Old Mirabel burst upon them, 
loudly calliog for the ^' Counterfeit Nun. " The busy 
headed, officious Duretete had heard of MirabePs 
visit to tlie monastery, and ran with the news to his 
father, declaring that Mb'abel was turned friar, and 
had settled his whole fortune on the fraternity. The 
silly old man in his alarm hastened to the convent, 
and by his own impetuosity marred the very scheme 
he had himself entered into so eagerly^ 

Mirabel coughed at the words ^^ Counterfeit JVun" 
and hastily threw off his disguise. Oriana vexed, 
reproached the old gentleman with his imprudence, 
telling htm he had destroyed the hopes which were 
jostiripening into perfection ; when he immediately 
recanted, declaring ^' she was a nun." 

^^ Oh ] is she so ?" replied young Mirabel, putting 
on the habit, " then I am a friar directly." 

^^ Was ever ^ o)d fool 30 bantered by a pair of 
young on^s ?". returned the old gentleman, ''even 
sejttle ydur affairs, yourselves, I'll have no more to 
do with them:'? so saying he lefi th6 convent. 

Mirabelfdayed off his wit upon Oriana ; congrat- 
ulated her on her release from captivity, and trusted 
when they neixt met it would be in happier times ; 
rolled up their disguises in one heap ; and said their 
cast skins might perhaps g^ better acquainted : and 
thus ended Oriana's first project. 

She was disappointed, but not unhappy as here- 
lofore ; his warm declarations of love encouraged 
her to proceed, and she resolved to try again. He 
was at this time engaged in an intimacy with a wo- 
man^ of high rank, hut a professed gambler ; and 
one who seldom suffered a young man once in hei 
power 'to escape with impunity. Oriana now as- 
sumed insanity^, in the hope of drawing him from 
this disgraceful and probably fatal connexion. Mi- 
rabel was beset on every side by Bisarre's abuse^ 

4* 
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his father's reproaches, and the resentment of D 
gard, who loudly demanded satisfaction for his s 
ter's wrongs. Mirabel bore all with patience, ba 
Dugard put up his sword, for he would rather Lc 
with insult than offer injury to the brother of 1 
beloved Oriana ; and assured him of his sorrow 1 
her sufferings, and his readiness to atone for I 
former neglect. At sight of Oriana, pale, deject< 
and trembling, her beautiful auburn locks streami 
about her shoulders, and her eye wild and restle 
his heart was struck with remorse : he address 
her with tenderness ; she did not appear to kn< 
him ; he knelt by her side, pressed her hand to I 
lips, and entreated her to behold his penitence, a 
bless him by returning recollection ; she appeal 
affected by his kindness, waved them all to quit 1 
room, and then fixing her eyes intently upon hi 
burst into tears. 

Mirabel kissed the tears away, while his own a 
tation was extreme ; he swore to devote his futi 
life to her happiness, declaring that he would glac 
bestow half his fortune on tl^ man who should i 
store her to health. ' Oriana, delighted, thou§ 
herself now secure of her wavering lover, and vf 
tured to disclose the cheat. Mirabel instan 
sprung from his knees, and broke out into a rhi 
sody, on the sudden restoration of Oriana's heal 
bade the spheres tune all their instruments of j( 
for the mad woman was dispossessed ; but now s 
was well, and they were free. " How, Sir," s\ 
Oriana, " free ?" 

" Free as air, my fair bedlamite, what would y 
have me marry a lunatic ? Lookee, child, you hs 
played it so well this bout, that you will be apt 
counterfeit madness all your life long." He tb 
called in their friends, bid them take the lunatic ^ 
to their charge, that no mad doctor in Christend* 
could have performed a more efTeetual cure; \ 
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that he could not answer for a relapse, and begged 
them to place the poor unfortunate under especial 
care, lest any future danger might occur. 

The buoyancy of Mirabel's spirits struck them 
all dumb, and he quitted the field in triumph, leav- 
ing poor Oriana overwhelmed with shame and con- 
cision. 

Mirabel really loved Oriana, but did not like these 
perpetual attacks upon his heart, and this seeming 
determination to abridge him of his pleasures, by 
hastening him into the trammels of matrimony. He 
thought Oriana should be content with knowing that 
he loved her, and await his time and pleasure for the 
performance of their nuptial vows ; and wishing to be 
rid for a time at least of these tricks and stratagems 
to entrap him into bondage, proposed to Duretete to 
so back to Italy, who was rejoiced at the proposal ; 
tor Bisarre took every opportunity to torment and 
turn him into ridicule, and succeeded so effectually 
that the poor crest-fallen captain would have flown 
to the antipodes to get rid of this she tormentor. 
Their resolutions were taken, and poor Oriana 
heard of her lover's intentions with sorrow and 
aknost dismay. 

The evening previous to the one intended for 
their departure from Paris, they went to the play, 
'where Mirabel was caught by the beauty of a lady 
in one of the boxes. Duretete, who was always 
afraid of his getting into scrapes, tried to persuade 
him to return home immediately, and leave the lady 
to herself: but Mirabel was not easily prevailed 
upon to give up the chase when he had started the 
game, making sure of success from an infallible 
epide, which was, that he seldom ever did fail ; he 
therefore earnestly entreated Duretete to give him 
but three days, to devote to his lovely incognita^ 
and then he was his to the world's end. 



i 
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While thej were disputing the point, an interest- 
ing youth brought to Mirabel a letter from a friend, 
recommending the bearer as a page to attenc^ him 
on his travels ; he had scarcely read the letter, and 
told the youth that he would accept his services, 
when Lamorce, the fair incognita, who had bewil- 
dered his imagination, came from the theatre ; she 
was in great distress, her carriage and servants were 
ho where to be found, and Mirabel, enraptured, 
made her an offer of his. Duretete, who did not 
much admire this lady, rudely interfered, and o^ 
fered to procure a hackney coach ; but Mirabel 
again and again urging his services, they were with 
great delicacy and reluctance accepted, and he led 
her off in triumph. 

Oriana, the mock page, was alarmed at this en- 
counter ; and, urged by jealousy, sprung bebiad the 
carriage, resolving to know the issue. They drove 
a considerable jdistance, and alighted at a very hand- 
some house in the outlets of the town. Mirabel 
to his unspeakable joy, was invited to supper, at the 
same time the lady requested he would send his ser- 
vants away, as an equipage standing at her door late 
at night might be injurious to her reputation. With 
this request he most readily complied, only stipulat- 
ing that his page should remain, as he was a stran- 
ger from the cQuntry, and, not knowing his . way* 
about the town, might probably fall into some dan- 
ger ; the lady agreed to this, and all the rest of his 
servants were dismissed. 

Mirabel was in raptures at his success with the 
beautiful incognita, she admired a splendid ring upon 
his finger : his gallantry was put to the test, but it 
was rather too valuable (being worth seven hundred 
pounds) to be lightly given away. His happiness 
was of short duration ; fbr Lamorce leaving him, in 
a few minutes returned with four fellows, whose ap- 
pearance too plainly bespoke their trade of robbery 
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and murder. He was struck with horror ; but soon 
recovering his presence of mind, as^unied the utmost 
gaiety, and, by not showing any suspicion or aUrm, 
hoped he might hit upon some lucky expedieol to 
save his life ; yet what that espedient could be he 
was at a loss lo judge. They all took their seats 
at a table, Lamorce at the head, and began to drink 
wine. One of the bravoes, handing Mirabel a glass, 
inquired how he liked jt, and hoped it pleased bis 
palate. 

" Very gnod, (rephed he, tasting and retasting); 
very good ; yes, pretty good '. but [have some most 
excellent wine in my cellar ; if you will allow me, 
madam, to send for a few flasks, you will say it far 
^cels this." 

The bravoes, desirous of gelling all they could, 
agreod to have the wine, and the page was called up 
to receive directions. Orianna was horror-struck at 
the sight of these men, but concealed her terror un- 
der the mask of simplicity : they invited her to take 
wine; and she accepted the invitation, as it gave 
her a belter opportunity of examining the counte- 
nances of all present. 

After she had drank, Mirabel gave the directions: 
" Here, boy, take this key, go to my butler and or- 
der him to send mo t<alf b dozen flasks of the red 
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Burgundy marked a thousand, and be sure y^^^a 
make haste. I long to entertain my good frieikc/^r 
hero." 

" Where did you get this pretty bOy, Sir ?" in- 
quired Lamorce. 

" Out of Picardy, madam ; this is his first errand ; 
and if he does it well Fll encourage him." Mirabel, 
as he spoke, cast a look of meaning upon the boy ; 
who, bowing, said, " The red Burgundy, Sir .'*" 

" The red Burgundy marked a Uwtisandy and be 
sure you make haste." As he gave the key he 
glanced another look of deep meaning, and then 
turning to his companions, assumed his accustomed 
gaiety. - 

Soon afterwards supper was announced ; Mirabel 
handed the lady to the table, and at her request took 
his seat at her right hand ; he etit, drank, laughed, 
talked, and whiled the time away, yet still the page 
with the wine did no| arrive, and the bravoes began 
to be impatient. Mirabel assured them it would 
come ere long, and offered to sing a song : this pro- 
longed the period of delay ; but the men began to 
grow restless ; and Lamorce, leaving the table, beg- 
ged Mirabel to leturn to the drawing room, and she 
would soon be with him. He obeyed her, and was 
•immediately followed by the four bravoes, who, 
throwing off all restraint, declared their mode of 
life : telling him that had the wine come, they would 
have trifled a little more time away ; but as his stu^ 
pid booby had most likely lost himself, they should 
wait no longer, but proceed to bu§iness ; and each 
drawing his huie sword, asked him jocosely whose 
weapon he preferred, as they had all done tolerable 
execution. 

Mirabel was brave ; but his single arm, opposed 
against four sturdy luffians, scarcely afforded a sha- 
dow of hope ; yet he resolved to sell his life dearly, 
and there&r« wresled a sword from ths hands of one 
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of them, (for his own sword, with his ring, watch 
and purse, had been already taken from him), thus 
holding them at bay for some minutes. But in the 
very instant that ho was in danger of being over- 
powered, a louti knocking at the street door arrested 
their attention ; " The wine ! gentlemen, the wine!" 
exclaimed Mirabel, " let us drink and be friends." 
The ruffians sheathed their swords, as the page en- 
tered the room. MirabePs heart died within him, 
at sight of the boy alone. 

" The wine, child ? where is the wine ?" said ho 
faintly. " It is here, Sir ;" replied the page, open- 
ing the door, — when ten armed soldiers rushed into 
the room, and presented their muskets, followed by 
Duretete, Old Mirabel, Dugard, and Bisarre. La- 
morce, alarmed by the loud knocking, came to in- 
quire the cause, and was immediately seized by 
Duretete : " Ha ! ha !" said he triumphantly, " I'll 
take care of you, madam. Good Lord ! what a bless- 
ing to think that I shall be revenged on one woman 
at least before I die." They were committed to the 
custody of the soldiers, while Mirabel fell on the 
neck of his preserver, and burst into tears. " Oh ! 
my charming boy, how shall I repay your kindness? 
how evince my gratitude? name what reward you 
will, I pledge myself to perform what you require." 
The page took off his cap, the blushing cheeks and 
flowing auburn locks declared the truth ; it was 
Oriana, the faithful Oriana ! He caua:ht her to his 
heart, expressed his gratitude, and entreated her, if 
she could forgive all his previous follies, to accept 
his hand, and permit him by a life of devotion to 
prove the sincerity of his vows. In a few days after 
this happy period they were united ; Mirabel, fully 
awakened to a sense of his former weakness and 
impropriety of conduct, called all the better qualities 
of his disposition into full display ; and the flimsy, 
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rakish, whimsical, inconstant lover, proved a ( 
(ill, affectionate, and tender husband. 

He ]oveA, nor longer blush'd to own that love ] 
Nor felt ashamed to bow before the shi me 
Of female excellence ; surpassing all 
The vapourish joys of inconsistency. 
Domestic virtue was his idol now ; 
The name of faithful wife increased his pride; 
And all his future life was harmony^ 
With lightness or frivolity unmixea ! 
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Thbhe is a apeciee of good nature so nearly allied 
to weakness, that it degenerates into folly, if it does 
lot actually become a vice. The man who aims at 
Uaiveisal approbation pursues a phaotom; and in that 
?aiD and fruitless pursuit, too frequently looses sight 
*>f his own dignity of character, and sinks into imtie- 
eility. The wise and the foolish do not worship at 
one shrine ; it is not therefore possible to conciliate 
both : and however painful it may be to a generous 
mind to feel itself an object of enmity, the conviction 
, that such is the lot of human nature, should act as an 
BDtidote ; whilst the sweet assurance of innate recti- 
tude forms a much greater progress towards the pos- 
session of happiness, than the praises of the wortbleas. 
This blameable species of good nature was the 
diiting^ishing cbaractariitic of Mr. IlonajWcUili • 
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joung maa of good family find ample fortune; h 
desire was to be universally beloved; and his moti 
was ' ^universal benevolence**^ Generous to profusioi 
he absolutely squandered his money away ; bestowic 
it indiscriminately on the worthy or the unworthy. 1 
apply was enpugh;^the monosyllable No! was not 
Mr. Honey wood's vocabulary. To want was a pas 
port to his regard, and the only recommendation r< 
quisite; he was consequently the dupe of knaves : 
every shape: and the doors of a prison were open i 
receive the man, who for his own indulgence nev< 
wasted a single guinea, or was guilty of any extra 
agance whatever. His good nature was not lei 
exerted in the commonest events of lifb ; he readi 
joined in the humours of his friends; he laughed wii 
those who were merry; cried with those who wei 
sad; was valiant with the brave; and appeared tim 
with ike cowardly: in short, he might be said 
resemble a looking-glass, reflecting the features 4 
every face which approached him, but retaining 1 
one feature of his owii; his servants were extrav 
gant, and robbed him; yet when urged to dischar^ 
them, he shook his head, and replied, that would 1 
cruel, as his indulgence had spoiled them, and th< 
were unfit for any other person's service. 

Though he was accounted the best tempered mi 
in the world, he could hardly be said to possess tl 
blessing of an affectionate friend or a faithful servan 
nor could all his bounty obtain for him the reward < 
gratitude. Yet he was completely self deceive* 
imagining himself beloved because he knew that h 
life was^spent in courting the good opinion of all rani 
and classes; though in reality he was sinking dai 
in the esteem of those worthy people, who perha] 
did not know him, from the frivolous remarks pass< 
on his conduct by those who did know him; and 
the whole circle of his acquaintance, there was 01 
only who appeared to understand and appreciate h 
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worth : this was Miss Richland, an orphan heiress, 
and a ward of his particular friend Mr. Croaker. He 
valued her, yd was'So innately modest, that he could 
not suppose it possible, the elegant and accomplished 
Miss Richland would condescend to entertain any 
partiality for him, save friendship ; and he was most 
proud in being considered merely on the list of her 
friends. 

He had also one faithful servant, old Jarvis, who 
had been bred up from his youth in the family, and 
loved the son^as be had previously loved the father ; 
loved him because he must love bim, and because he 
was so good-natured : but honest Jarvis thought him 
a fool, though he would perhaps have broke any per- 
son's head who should have dared to say so, nor could 
he for the soul of him judge of his mastcr^s ^^philos^ 
ykyy^'* and his system of ^^ universal benevolence,^^ 
He knew he meant well, and therefore excused him ; 
but knowing the result would be injurious, if not 
fatal to himself, he blamed him. * He was also much 
alarmed at' the determination of Honeywood's rich 
uncle, Sir William, to disinherit him ; and, presum- 
ing upon his long and faithful services, ventured to 
remonstrate with the Baronet, who listened to him 
with great good humour. Jarvis pleaded his master's 
cause warmly, assuring Sir William that be was a 
most affectionate nephew, though he had never once 
seen him since he was a child. 

'^ Pshaw ! (replied the testy old gentleman) what 
of his affection ? what value can I place on the heart 
of a man, as open to a sharper or a coxcomb, as it 
is to me ?" 

" Why, to be sure, Sir, he is, as a body may say, 
rather too good-natured; rather too much every 
man's man, as it were ; but it all proceeds from bis 
philosophy and universal benevolence,^^ 

Sir William shook his head ; he was pleased to 
hear the good old roan's .vindication of his nephew ; 
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he kne<y his very faults proceeded from an excess of 
viryie ; but that virtue would be his rum, unless some 
powerful effort was made to convince him of his 
mistaken weakness. Sir William had been abrosfd 
many years ; had returned from Itjily unknown to 
every one, and for some months past been a conceal- 
ed spectator of his nephew's improvidence ; amongst 
whose innumerable acts of folly, was that of becom- 
ing security for a worthless fellow to a considerable 
amount : and when Jarvis put in a few words of 
advice, by way of caution, Honey wood told him sus- 
picion was a vice of great magnitude, and that plac- 
ing so much confidence in an almost entire stranger 
was an act of exalted munificence. 

" Truly, sir, (said Jarvis,) I know but little of these 
fine sort of expressions ; but I wish you don't repent 
this mv^rirficencey as you call it, that's all." 

Jarvis's fears were too well founded : for this 
fellow, a common swindler, taking advantage of Mr. 
Honeywood's character for good nature, made up a 
piteous tale, imposed upon his credulity, absconded, 
and lefl his benefactor in a sad dilemma. As he was 
not prepared with the sum requisite, Sir William, 
thinking this a good opportunity of awakening him to 
a sense of his weakness, purchased the security, and 
resolved to act against Honeywood with the utmost 
rigour ; whilst he, totally unsuspicious of any danger, 
was as usual calm and serene, shaking his bead, and 
gently sympathizing with his good friend Mr. Croak*^ 
er, on all his -fears, doubts, and sorrows. Poor Mr. 
Croaker was one of those unfortunate beings, who, 
without any earthly want, was perpetually wretched ; 
nothing pleased him ; in spring the weather was too 
uncertain ; in summer, it was too hot ; in autumn, 
too bleak ; and in winter, too piercing : the long 
evenings were disagreeable, and the long days were 
inconvenient. A cinder flying out of the fire, or a 
shroud burning in the candle, were sure signs of 
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dealh ; tbe salt spilt was a sign of quarrelling ; and 
~if a raven was heard to croak, even in the vicinity of 
a rookery, it foretold some dire calamitj' : be was ever 
in dread of miafbrtuQe ; and if an earthquake took 
place in Gonstantinoplej it would be sure, io Croak- 
er's mind, to take a eircun^endibta rout, and touch, 
ere long, upon Euglantl. He was constant i 
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, Hooeywood, who tenderly sympa- 

if Croaker groaned, Honey 

if Croaker w^, 




Honeywood's cambric bandkerchief was at hand : 
Jet the dcpressiona lefl upon his mind by Croaket'a 
complaints were not unfrequently chasedrby the vol- 
atile mirth of Mrs. .Croaker ; who, the Very reverse 
of her hushaod, assumed a boisterous degree of over- 
bearing spiritB. But there was as little reality io her 
hi^h spirits, as his low ones ; she laughed without 
■nirth, as he cried without grief; and Honeywood, 
the i^iant Honeywood, sympathized with both. 

Mr. Croaker was anxious for a marrriage between 
his son and Miss Richland : and there was a clause 
to this eflect in her father's will, that she should 
marry young Croaker, or, upoij refusal, forfeit half 
her fortune. The old ijian wtm, however, very nn- 
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bsppy : neither Miss Richland nor his son Leontine 
teemed disposed to enter into the holy bands of wed< 
lock ; and be entreated his good friend, Mr. Honey- 
wood, to intercede with Miss Richland, in favour of 
his son, as he was known to possess great influesce 
over her. What a request, to ask him to plead wUh 
the woman he loved, for her consent to marry snO' 
ther man ! Honeywoo^' thought it a bard task, but 
lie could not say no ; he must flilfil his promise ; it 
was philosophy ; it was unictnal beJKvoknce ; and 
he must suhmit. Circumstances, however, inter' 
Yened, to postpone this painful task, till some disco- 
veries rendered it unnecessary. 

Meantime his own ofiairs were most dreadfully 
. perplexing. He was arrested for the money, for 
which he had become security. Not prepared for 
such an event, whet was'to be done, he could hardly 
tell; in three days he could raise the money; but 
in the interim should he go to a prison or sponging 
house, the affair would become known, and his credit 
be ruined. In this perplexity he 'gave a sum of 
mone^ to induce the bailiff and his follower, to re- 
main m his house for the time required ; and drewed 




p in his clothes, they were to pass as his frienda. 
o add to hii torment, u this vary critical pwrwd, 
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even before be had a moment for reflection as to the 
manner in which he should conduct himself, Miss 
Richland was announced. Her pretended errand 
was to thank him for the trouble he had taken in the 
purchase of some books for her library ; but her 
ostensible motive was curiosity. She had heard of 
his embarrassment; and wished to relieve him if 
possible ; but it was necessary first to ascertain the 
positive truth of hi» immediate distress, a report, 
which had been industriously brought to her ear by 
Mr. Lofly, one of Honey wood's pretended friends ; 
who had a motive in wishing him to be degraded in 
her opinion. 

This interview between Mr. Honeywood, Miss 
Richland, and the two bailiffs, was a strange one: 
they were introduced as officers, and his most par* 
ticular friends. The two fellows, suddenly metamor- 
phosed into gentlemen, (at least in their own opin- 
ion,) strutted about in their fine clothes ; and when 
seated, lolled in their chairs, joined in, or rather in- 
terrupted the conversation, by low and vulgar re- 
marks, all tending to the subject of law, for on no 
other could they speak. The singularity of their 
manners surprised Miss Richland. Mr. Flanigan, 
the bailiff's feUower, interrupted one of her remarks, 
with, '^ Lord lovee, that's all my eye, ma'am ;" and 
to some phrase of Honeywood's, he winked and 
nodded his head, saying, ^' True, Sir, but if so be. as 
how a gentleman is nabbed you know." Poor Ho- 
neywood was ready to sink with confusion ; his dis- 
tress was great, yet there was something in it so truly 
ludicrous, that Miss Richland, sorry as she was for 
his uneasiness, could scarcely help laughing. 

The Heiress, fearful there was some truth in Mr. 
Lofly's account, had appointed an agent to make im- 
Qifdiate inquiries as to the nature of Honeywood's 
pv^sent embarrassment, and pay whatever sum was 
requisite ; at th^ same time directing him to keep 
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her name a profound secret. Sir William was hurt 
at this circumstance,' as it prevented any chance of 
reformation, which he had hoped this temporary em- 
barrassment might have given rise to ; yet, that 
Miss Richland, a young woman so truly estimable, 
should feel such an interest in his nephew's fate, 
was no small testimony in his favour. 

He obtained an interview with her, as the man 
at whose suit Honeywood had been arrested : she 
treated him with reserve; he professed* much re- 
spect for her, and wished to prevent her being the 
dupe of her own active benevolence ; -but she was 
peremptory ; said her directions were already given, 
and should not be altered ; and. Sir William, charm- 
ed with her generosity, discovered himself. She 
felt much confused \ but his kind manners and warm 
expressions of admiration, soon reconciled her to 
herself 

Miss Richland was the heiress of a considerable 
fortune ; besides which, she possessed claims on 
government to a great amount, — claims, which, 
though not positively admitted, had not been de- 
nied ; but it required ministerial influence to bring 
her case forward ; which influence she in imagina- 
tion possessed through Mr. Lofly, a particular friend 
of Mr. Honeywpod's, who had been by him intro- 
duced to the family of the Croakers; where he was 
received, and looked up to as a sort of superior 
being. Mrs. Croaker, who loved every thing bor- 
dering upon parade and grandeur, was honoured to 
excess by the notice of the high and mighty Mr; 
Lofty; a man who had the ear of both king and 
parliament ; who was the bosom friend of all the 
ministers ; the intimate acquaintance of all persona 
of rank and fashion ; and had more places in his 
gifl, than any other man under the crown. By her, 
he was ever treated with most assiduous attention ; 
and by Mr. Croaker, was received with the most 
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profound reverence, from the hopes he entertained 
of his interference in securing for his ward that am- 
ple addition to her fortune which, by the projected 
union, would add to the aggrandizement of his own 
family. 

By Miss Richland herself he was received with 
much kindness, from an 'impulse of gratitude for his 
services ; for which, as he could not have any mo- 
tive of interest, the obligation was still greater : but 
Mr. Lofly was not disinterested ; Miss Kichland and 
her fortune had very powerful attractions for him ; 
and high and mighty as he was, he had it in contem- 
plation to honour her, by condescending to solicit 
her hand ; when by his services he should be able 
to nlake a claim on her affections. 

Mr. Lofly 's consequence was, however, all as- 
sumed ; he possessed no power, had no influence 
with ministers, and was even but little known to 
' persons af rank or fashion^ Miss Richland's claims 
could never have been aided by his exertions ; but 
exertions were making, of which she was totally ig- 
norant. Old Jarvis had, on Sir William's first arri- 
val, pointed out Miss Richland's high esteem for 
Honeywood, as a circumstance much to his credit ; 
and Sir William, feeling himself obliged by her kind- 
ness to his imprudent nephew, secretly undertook, as 
a return for her goodness, to use his interest with 
government to admit her claims : hence her aflairs 
were actually in a state of foi^ardness ; though Mr. 
Lofly, in all his pretended power, knew it not. 

Miss Richland was surprisecl to learn from Sir 
William the real character of Mr. Lofly : that he 
wa&a mere boaster, a professed liar, and a most 
contemptible character. Lofly, calling at the time 
this conversation was going on, they entered into a 
plan to^ unmask his hypocrisy. He had followed 
Miss Richland to the house of young Honeywood, 
• for the purpose of making an ostentatious display of 
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his benevolent intentions to his poor friend ; and la* 
mented that his own limited fortune, as a private man, 
rendered it out of his power to attend to every tax on 
his benevolence ; but proposed a subscription, as- 
suring her he could answer for two dukes, a dozen 
lords, and half the lower house, who, at his request, 
would come handsomely forward. He next hinted 
that he could have procured many places £br Mr. 
Honey wood, but that his abihties were very deficient, 
as he had frequently remarked to his uncle, Sir Will- 
iam. Miss Richland said she did not know that Sir 
William Honeywood was a friend of his : he, in 
surprise at her ignorance on so important a subject, 
proceeded to inform her of his very great intimacy ; 
indeed, of Sir William's obligations to him, as it 
was his interest procured him th^ very appointment 
abroad, which he at this moment enjoyed : he then 
proceeded to describe bis person, manners, and hab- 
its ; and lamented that his want of dignity prevented 
his being able to procure him a higher post. 

Sir William listened to all this with^^rfect coi»- 
posure, and at length expressed his pleasure (bat he 
possessed such influence with Sir William, as he 
might greatly promote Miss Richland's interest, by 
an introdu(!tion to him ; as he, very fortunately, was 
just arrived in England. 

Lofly was much disconcerted by this intelligence: 
but instantly recovering his self possession, promised 
to wait upon Sir William, and secure his influence 
in her cause ; and even introduce the gentleman pre- 
sent who. Miss Richland said, was a friend of hers, 
and had some papers in his possession, relative to 
her affairs, which it was requisite to submit to the 
inspection of Sir William : he should be at leisure 
in two or three days, and would then see about it, 
and even bring Sir William to wait upon her. 

Miss Richland observed that was totally unne- 
cessary : but if Mr. Lofly would fiivour her friend 
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with a letter of introduction, it would answer every 
purpose. 

The mighty man was much embarrassed : but was 
so closely beset by Miss Richland and her friend, 
that he had no resource ; being obliged to give the 
letter, and trust to his wit and ingenuity for escaping 
out of his present dilemma. 

His perplexity did not last beyond the moment : 
continually accustomed to get into scrapes from his 
falsehood, and get out of them by his wit, he had 
no fears in this instance ; it, therefore, did not deter 
him from running into another snare, in less than 
half an hour afterwards. While Miss Richland, 
Sir William, and Mr. Lofly, had been conversing 
above stairs, a scene of a different nature was 
passing below. Mr. Honeywood, in the very midst 
of his perplexities, with Miss Richland, and the 
two incorrigible bailifis, had been suddenly called 
down, at the request of a stranger, who came in- 
vested with full authority to act for him ; the debt 
was pajd ; the bailiffs discharged ; and when he in- 
quired by whose command it had been done, the 
stranger was impenetrable, nor could prayers or en- 
treaties dipaw from him the most distant hint of the 
generous donor. 

Surprised who could be thus interested for such a 
worthUss being ; Honeywood could not beUeve him- 
self deserving of those'benevolent services, which he, 
without scrtiple, continually bestowed upon others. 
While lost in conjecture, he stumbled upon Lofty; 
and, in the glow of ardent gratitude, broke out into 
acknowledgments towards the unknown friend, who 
had thus stepped in to his relief at a moment of dire 
necessity. Lofty, thinking it a pity that an act of 
such benevolence should go without an owner. Very 
readily took it upon himself; and when Honey- 
woodji overpowered with a sense of such uncominon 
goodness inquired how or by what means he could 
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return the obligation, he modestly pointed out a way 
by which he mi^ht repay the boon tenfold. This 
was, to be his advocate. with Miss Richland, whose 
hand he wished to obtain. 

Poor Honey wood waa struck with dismay ; a se- 
cond time to be requested to plead for others with 
the woman he •him^elf loved, was ferrible : he had 
been released from this trying situation before by 
Leontine Croaker's frank confession, that he loved 
another ; but now, called upon by a claim of grati- 
tude towards a generous benefactor, he had no hope 
of release ; and felt that the service bestowed upon 
him was purchased at a very high price. 

However unhappy Honeywood might be on the 
score of love, he had friends more unhappy than 
himself; friends who, being mere common-place 
mortals, experienced all the blessings of love, and 
all the horrors of apprehension, unaided by any of 
tiie romantic consolations of our hiero^ himself re- 
warded for sacrifices, and soothed under affliction, 
by thinking, that all he did was in the cause of 
^'universal benevolence.^^ L'lontine Croaker, some 
months previous to this period, was sent by his 
parents to France, to bring home his sister Olivia, 
who had been ten years with her aunt at Lyons. 
While at Paris he met with a lovely girl, under cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly distressing nature. She 
was the orphan daughter of Sir James Woodville, 
who, on his death-bed, had bequeathed her to the 
care of a friend, on whom he placed so perfect a re- 
liance, that he trusted her entire fortune in his power. 
This specious villain, unable to resist the temptation 
of appropriating this splendid fortune to himself, 
sent his infant ward to France, to receive her educa- 
tion ; and, placing her in a convent, waited till she 
was' old enough to be professed, and then used every 
art to induce her to take the veil ; until, worn out 
by persuasions and threats, she made her escape 
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from the convent, and sought protection from an 
English family with, whom she was intimate. Here 
she became acquainted with Leontine Croaker : her 
painful situation excited his compassion, and that 
compassion ripened into love, which met with a suit- 
able return on her part. 

Somewhat at a loss to judge what was best to be 
done, in order to obtain his father's consent to a ro- 
mantic match with a young lady of doubtful fortune, 
when he was by will betrothed to one whose property 
was immense, the wild idea occurred to him of^ pre- 
senting Miss Woodville to his parents as his sister 
Olivia, hoping the sweet manners of his mistress 
would soon obtain for her the love of his father, and 
ultimately gain his consent to their marriage ; if not, 
he must hazard all, and, by a trip to Scotland, secure 
eventually the treasure so dear to his heart. 

It was long before Miss Woodville could be pre- 
vailed on to agree to this artifice, but no other way 
appeared open to save her ; and, firmly relying on 
the honour of her lover, she at length consented, 
and was received in the family as Olivia Croaker. 
She met with every degree of kmdness and affection 
from her supposed parents : but the poor girl was 
wretched ; the continual fear of detection operated 
upon her health and spirits. Nor was Leontine 
much less unhappy than herself : his father's heart 
was so positively set on the match between Miss 
Richland and him, that there hardly appeared any 
resource bui from an* elopement. 

Day after day the old gentleman urged 'him to 
make [)roposaIs to Miss Richland ; and day afler 
day, he had made some excuse. At length he in- 
sisted, and Leontine's only hope was in her refusal. 
iMiss Richland was also under great anxiety ;,she 
was reluctant to relinquish half her fortune, parti- 
cularly as she felt uncertain of the nature of Honey- 
wood's feelings towards her. She plaioly saw Leon- 

6 
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tine was as averse to a match with her, as she with 
him ; though she was ignoiani from what cause, till 
hor waiting maid, Garnet, intbrmed her how matters 
were between bim and Olivia. She hud gained her 
information from Leontine's valet ; who, being in 
love with the fair dame, had, in a tit of intoxication, 
been wheedled to betray his master. 

Miss Richland v/as much hurt at the duplicity of 
Leontine and the pretended Olivia ; for she had to 
her imparted every secret of her heart, and felt her- 
self entitled to asimilar degree of con&dence. She 
was in expectation of a visit from Croaker and bia 
■on, to make a formal proposal ; aod, disgusted at 
what she conceived the illiberality of Leontine, in 
wishing her to forfeit half her fortune, by refusing 
his hand, which he only ventured to offer under that 
impression, resolved to foil the artful lovers, by ac- 
cepting his addresses without hesitation. 

Poor Leontine, with a heavy heart, followed the 
■teps of his father to the apartment of Miss Rich- 
land. When there he had not the power to speak, 
and would, more thm once, have made bis escape, 
had he not detained him 




'Miua Richland pretended to be pleased with bia 
(iMdetty and'reserve, which sho conaidsred, ihs uid, 
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as a decided proof of the sincerity of his regard ; 
and Leontine, alarmed lest his modestj should attract 
her esteem, resolved to try whether by impudence 
he could disgust her ; but here again he Was foiled ; 
she received all he said or did with approbation, and 
plunged the unfortunate lover into despair. Nothing 
now remained but the trip to Scotland, for which 
iiiiraediate preparations were made, but they were in 
want of money : in this extremity Leontine applied 
to Honeywood, who, though overwhelmed with his 
own distresses, could not shut his heart against the 
distresses of his friend. Money he had not, but gave 
him a bill drawn by a friend of his on a merchant in 
the city ; and also offered the services of Jarvis to 
attend the lady, as it was necessary Leontine should 
take another road, for the purpose of calling upon a 
relative ; under whose protection he wished to leave 
his wife on their return, till he could s^ucceed in ob- 
taining his father's forgiveness. It was therefore 
arranged that they should set off from different parts 
of the town : Leontine alone ; Olivia with her maid, 
under the protection of Jarvis. 

AH was settled : changes of linen put up by the 
expert Garnet ; and Leontine and Olivia had taken 
leave of each other till the following day, when they 
were to meet at an appointed place. Olivia, all 
anxiety, was awaiting the return of Jarvis from the 
merchant with cash for the bij). He delayed a te- 
dious time, and at last came with a rueful counte- 
nance to say^ that the bill given them b/Mr. Hone}- 
wood was not worth a rush. Olivia, incensed at thi:i 
cruelty, broke out into invectives against him, which 
old Jarvis as warmly resented, 'declaring, that " no- 
body should abuse his master but himself." Garnet 
put a stop to this idle war of words, by suggesting 
the idea of sending to the inn where Mr. Leontine 
Was, and beg him to share half his own money, for 
she knew he had received^ but a few hours before, 
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forty guineas from hia Tather. The terHfied Olivia 
tried to write, but her iiand trembled so, sbe could 
not hold the pen ; and Gamel, therefore, undertook 
the task. When the tetter was ready, a difficulty 
arose as to a messenger, not daring to trust it with 
any of the servants ; bat this difEculty was obviated 
by Garnet recollecting, that Mr. Honeywood's but- 
Jet was in the house, and he being " a bit of a sweet- 
heart of hers," she knew he would not refuse her 
any thing ; and he was accordingiy despatched. 

The butter, as usual with him, was in his cups ; 
and, before he had got ten yards from the door, drop> 
ped the letter, which was piijied up by Old Croaker. 
Olivia was in the utmost terror, but Garnet told her 
rtie need not be afraid, for that it was utterly impossi- 
ble he could make out what it meant ; yet the sooner 
they were out of the house the belter, for fear of 
more delays ; and, t" prevent the possibility of any ' 
other blunder, they proceeded direct to the inn, and 
from thence despatched a waiter with another letter 
to Leontine, to request him to send the money to the 
bar of the inn where Ihcy were now waiting. 

The terror of Old Croaker, when he read the 
letter, was beyond all description , to his chimerical 
imagination there was tire and sword in every line. 
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It was directed To Muster Croaker ^ these wUh speed; 
and the inside ran thus : Muster Croaker^ as sow us 
yoffje see this, leve twenty gunnes aJt the bar of ike Tal- 
boot, till cold for, or yaioe and yowre experiiian wili be 
al blown up—^ur pockets are lowish, and fnonty we 
must have. It is but a short time yawe have to cowider, 
for if so be as this takes vind, the house witt quickly 
be al of aflame ; make quick despatch, and «^ no inore 
at this present righting, but may Kupid tht little god 
of love go ufith yowe wherever yowe go, 

0\d Croaker fretted, fumed, stamped, roared, and 
cried till the house was^ in an uproar ; it was an in* 
eendiary letter, — ^his life was at stake ;-^his hoose 
would be blown up,— ^his thfoal would be cut.>-^Oh! 
miserable jold' man, what would become of him^..... 
Mrs. Croaker^ 4hi the contrary^ with the true, spirit 
of contradiction, laughed heartily'^ and called the 
letter a good joke, in tl^ midst <kP tlye altercation 
came Mr. Houeywood^ who had promised Leootine 
to l^ep his iatber eniijdoyed Ibr twb or three hottrs, 
tiUvtbcy had made godd theiv retreat t he was imme- 
diately beset by both parties, each of whom expect* 
ed his opinion ia their favour. - Pobr Honey w<i»od 
wad in bii awkward plight : accustomed to agree 
with every one, the idea of having an ofMmon or his 
own never once entered his he^. Had Mr. and 
Mrs. Croaker been in separate rooms, he.could have 
run backwards and forwards, and soothed both by 
agreeing with both. But one at the right hand, and 
one at the left, what could he do ? He turned from 
side to side, as each appealed to him'; Mr. Croak- 
er's fears, he declared, were right ; and yet Mrs. 
Croaker's want of apprehension could not be wrong. 
" Zounds, sir," exclaimed Croaker, in a pet, " we 
can't both be right !" n 

I' Why, no, sir ! — ^yes, sir, — you are right in one 

point, ami Mrs. Croaker is right in another ; that is 
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to Bay, — but, sir, suppoae you were to send the 
money they require, aod settle it that way." 

" Send the devil, sir ! What ! submit to be rob- 
bed without resistance i Why, if I seod tbem this 
twenty, they'll send to me for fitly, or a hundred, 
bye and bye — send them a halter, sir !" 

Mrs. Croaker urged his sending the money, and 
glad to have got Mr. Honeywood on her aide, re- 
solved not to lose ground. Honeywood, being still ' 
tnore perplexed than before, the idea occurred to 
him ol^ Mr. Croaker's going himself to the house, 
laying in wait for, and seizing the person who should 
come for the money. Croaker was delighted at the 
thought, and theyfet off together ; Honeywood, in 
his coofusion, never once recollecting that he was 
takniE the old man to the very house where bis sup- 
posed daughter was gone, and if she had not cmo- 
menc«d her journey, would probably be discovered. 

Arrived at the TaUvot inn, Honeywood placed him- 
self near the bar to watch ; and old Croaker entered 
the house, and soon (dole out of the room he was, 
shown into, to pry about, when, hearing voices iii on 
adjoining apartment, he softly opened the door, and 
peeped ; where, to his surprise, he found Leontine 
and Olivia, in travelling dresses. 
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Before any explanation could take place, there 
was a hue and cry of seize him ; and, in a moment, 
old Jarvis was dragged in, followed by Honeywood. 
The poor old man, not aware of Leontine's visit, and, 
fearful that any thing might occur to annoy Olivia, 
resolved to go to the Talbot, and see her safe off, 
before he went himself. As soon as he had looked 
to the preparation of the horses, and seen the chaise 
ready, he returned to the bar, to inquire if there was 
any letter, message, or money lefl there, but was 
seized upon by Honeywood's order, and dragged 
before Mr. Croaker. All was now one scene of 
confusion : till Honeywood, when he saw Leontine. 
Olivia, and Jarvis, perceived the mischief he had 
done. Leontine beset ^im, accusing him of treach- 
ery in betraying them to his father, and of meanness 
and cruelty in giving them a bill which was not of 
any value. Honeywood strove in vain to assure 
him he was not in fault : he would not listen to any 
apologies. Croaker looked on for awhile an aston- 
ished spectator of the mysterious scene: and at 
length inquired if any one preseint would condescend 
to inform him of the meaning of all this ; when the 
affrighted Miss Woodville, throwing herself at his 
feet, told him she was the cause of all ; that she was 
not his daughter, but a deceiver, who had imposed 
on his good nature. Overpowered with shame and 
confusion, she was unable to proceed, and sunk faint- 
ing on the floor. Old Croaker, much affected by 
her distress, told Honeywood to put her into a car- 
riage, and take her home, till he could understand 
what all this meant ; for if she was not his daugh" 
ter, she was somebody's daughter, and ought to be 
taken care of. Honeywood bore the insensible 
Olivia into a coach, followed by Croaker and Leon- 
tine, and proceeded homewards. 

When the business was explained to the old gen- 
tleman, he bore it much better than could have been 
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expected ; aod consoled himself with thinking, that 
it was a great blessing to be always unhappy, for by 
a regular systenL of fretting away misfortunes before- 
hand, they were lighter when they actually fell upon 
him. 

Honeywood, true to his promise, had addressed 
Miss Riohland on the part of Mr. Loily ; she imag- 
ining he meant to plead for himself, received his 
advances kindly, and when at last he mentioned the 
name of Lofty, could not conjecture his meaning. 
The entrance of a third person putting an end to the 
(Conversation, the mystery remained unexplained, 
and Honeywood, deceived in his opinion, gave the 
pleasing intelligence to Lofty that Miss Riohland was 
wiMtng to accept his addresses. Lofty expressed 
his acknowledgments^ and assured him of his utmost 
interest to procure him an advantageous post, by 
which he might retrieve his fortune. Honeywood 
was grateful for his kindness, thought he had m> if^ 
tention of profiting by it : his resolutioB was to qailk 
England, perhaps for ever ; he was wretched ; his 
eyes began to open upon his past fbllies ', he per- 
ceived that he 4ad been the dupe of artful adven- 
turers, that he was laughed at and despised ; ^id be 
feh himself contemptible. In his assiduity to please 
every one, he had outlived his friends, his fortune, 
his reputation, and his love ; for Miss Richland was 
lost to him,' and even his gratitude for Lofly's gen- 
erosity would not give him fortitude to remain and 
behold her the wife of another, though that other was 
his henefactbr. Leontine, feeling himself insulted 
and betrayed, demanded satisfaction. Honeywood 
had agreed to meet hhn, but was resolved to fire his 
owfl pistol hi the air : should Leontii|8 be sure in his 
aim, nis sorrows would speedily end ; if his life was 
spared, he would then flee from his country. 

The faithful Jarvis was the witness of his afflic- 
lionls — his self reproach ; and went to Sir William 
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to teU him that lie waslsTure his young master had 
snfered enough, even had he committed sins, hut 
his orinves were an excess of virtue, and did not de« 
serve sBch severe punishment. 

Sir William was of Jarvis's opinion ; he disclosed 
himself to his nephew, , freely forgave him all his 
errors, and increased his happiness by the assurance 
of Miss Richland's love, and her readiness to accept 
his hand. Honey wood, not* daring to believe the 
extent of his joy, informed his uncle of Mr. Lofly's 
pretensions, and was surprised to learn the character 
of this would be great man, whose falsehood was soon 
niade known ; he was scouted from society, and soon 
dwindled into his own original obscurity. 

Sir William, whose life was one continued series 
of good wyrks, interfered in the happiness of Leon- 
tine and Olivia, who could not be prevailed upon to 
Quit her chamber, till his persuasion drew her thenco« 
He had been in his youth the intimate friend of h^r 
^Ather ; had heard her story when in Paris, and went 
.to demand her from the convent, but the bird was 
already flown ; since his return to England he had 
gained much valuable information respecting her for- 
tune, and had demanded from her villanous guardian 
a foil and ample restitution. He told her story to 
Mr. Croaker, who at first was very reFuctant to give 
up Miss Richland's fortune, greatly superior to Miss 
Woodville's ; but finding the happiness of all parties 
at stake, he listened to the arguments of Sir William, 
and gave his consent. Leontine and Honeywood 
'''ere easily reconciled, the two weddings took place 
on the same day, and even Mr. CroaKer was seen 
to snoileybr near a mintUey and look with pleasure on 
tho happiness by which he was surrounded. 

Honeywood Haw his errors in time to retrieve 
them ; blessed with the affection of Miss Richland, 
and the fi-iendship of Sir William, he learned to dis- 
tinguish between the approbation of wise people and 
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of fools ; he limited his bounty to those who d 
ed it ; he traced the difTerence between gene 
and profusion ; between good nature and w^al 
his faults were so nearly allied to excellence 
Sir William had almost despaired of being a 
weed the vice without eradicating the virtue, I 
did succeed. Miss Richland had long in 
loved him, and it was great joy to him to fin< 
his system of" universtit benevolence^*^ whatevc 
plexities it had involved him in, had at least s( 
one dear and estimable friend. He had first att 
Miss Richland^s notice by his good nature at 
in singling out a young person as a partner 
markably ugly that she had been totally negl 
till Honeywood paid her attention ; it was 
which certainly bespoke benevolence of chai 
and secured for him the lasting esteem of a 
and virtuous woman, who never had cause to ; 
her alliance with 

" THE GOOD-NATURED MAN." 

Benevolence, thine offices are sweet. 
Thy labours are d^ightful ; — thy reward 
Supreme ! Thou sittest on the memory 
Serenely mild, like Halcyon on the wave. 
Calm and unruffled as autumnal skies. 
When softest zephyr fans the waving leaves, 
^And the wing'd choristers, guttering fron) spray 
To spray, now warble forth their last faint strains; . 
When peaceful night steals o'er retiring day. 

And all is hudh'd in gentle harmony : 

So thou,-— biess'd with remembrance of tliy generous 

(Unlike the glare of grosser happiness,) 

Art full of harmony, and peace, and love. 

To feed the hungry, and (he naked clothe; 

Attend the sick, and the afflicted sooth; 

Support the feeble, and the weary cheer; 

Are offices of such ecstatic bliss 

As angels feel, aiid Heaven alone can judge* 



I 




INTRODTTCTION 



SHAESPEARE'S PLATS. 

Shakbfsarb ! the voice of praise, so lobg an] londt 
Hu echoed to the world Ihy peeden worth, 
That naught remaina to greet thy name withal: 

Nanght to enhance, or "gild refintd gold!' 

Tia M a Mar shoald trace h comet's track, * 

At hmnble diBtance tiace ; o'l-j^taking not! 
TW aa a paiater ■hould purtray the Sun 
Bedazzled by hia beuning radiance. 
Prraunptioii to attempt; whatnekeryn 
The homau eye hra gued upon, -iBve wDcd 
Bsikreen'd in clonda, — al Morn, oriilent Eve. 
Preaamption too — to praiae^whal praiie eiBala: 
Not that my pnrpoee. — Not of thee to ipeak — 
Bit rather of myaolf, — .Appointed now — 
' (DeU^tTnl tB«h) thy varioiu themca to tn«« 
In fbrm* new moulded to my fancyli will. 
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I tread upon the threshold of tbj greatnen. 
With timid yet aspiring step: — I move — 
At does the sabject, when admitted first 
T* approach the presence of fair majesty, 
Prbad of distiDgnish'd honour; fearful yet: 
Or lest that pride be all too plainly shown, 
So conscious of inferiority — 
A beam before a blaze! — A star before 
The Sun! — yet not to shine onwiUing. 
Without the power — one feeble ray to give 
With hope, — unfading lustre to receiye— • 
So I with thee — ^I cannot — ^No! Alas, 

I cannot-^ — ^ 

** gild refined gold," nor ** paint the I 
Nor ** throw a perfume on the violet;** 
Nor <* smooth the ice ;" — ^nor " add another ^ 
Unto the rainb9w; or with taper light," 
Attempt " thi^beautious eye of Heaven to ga 
Yet may I not from thy e'erheaped stores 
Of matchless wealth, some little gold obtain ' 
Some little portion of thy lily's pureness, 
Thy violet's perfume, or thy rainbow's hue ? 
Or steal a ray of thy Promethean fire. 
To light and guard me on my dubious way ? 
Spirit of Shakspeare! Bard of Heaven! Look do 
While at thy sacred shrine 1 bow myself 
With admiration pure and reverent! 
Inspire my ardent soul! let me but shine 
A glowworm ray of sofl reflected light 
In thy bright Fairy World of Genius! 
No more I crave to make me rich indlf <i 
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"one lo he married! g<ine to swe«r n peace! 

Take blood lo false blood join'd! gone to be fricDdal 

lliiRotMi: iboa hast miwpoke, miaheard; 

Ikive a king's onlh to the MiDtrary. * 

Or, it Iboo leach me lo believe this sorrow, 

Tucb thou thW aortow bon lo make me die; 

Uwis maiTj Blanch! -Ob, boy, ibeo where art Ihon ? 

Craoce fheed witli England! wbulbeeomea of mei ** * 

Thus in bitterness of sorrow, the afflicted Lady 
Constance addressed William Longsword, Earl of 
Salisburj*, who had been deputed by the coafede- 
rate Kings — Philip of France, andJohn of Enzland, 
'o bear to her Ihe heavy tidings of a projected mar- 
tiage between the Lady Blanch of Spain and Lewis, 
fiauphin of France ; an arrangement, which, bb It 
'erminated all difTerencea between the mooarchs, so 
did it crush all hope of redress for her orphan son, 

'Sou of Rosamond Cli<!an). commonly called Fair Rooa- 
■nilid, niijttew oftlenry the Second, wbo was poiioaed at 
WnodHock bj Qneeo Eleanoi. 
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Arthur of Bretagne, in wliuse derence the BWoi 
WBrHire bad been drawn ngainst the usurper J 
by Philip and the powers of France. The ar 
had met, the fate of the young Arthur depended 
great degree on the issue of the battle; but an is 
hke this described by Salisbury, was last of i 
have been expected, and the widowed Const 
beheld the downfal of her hopes with anguish 
dismay. Salisbury, though he had mil the poivi 
Tendering her any assistance, sincerely sympatl 
in her grief, and his expressive countenance pi. 
bespoke the sorrow of his heari: the purport o 
errand was to require her return with him Co 
King, who now seated in council deitiaoded 



Constance, not in any wise brooking comn- 
and disgusted at the pertidy of the French 1 
would not accompany Salisbury; but cast hei 
upon her knees, and clasping Iter lovely boy, 
plored the aid of Heaven, Ihe onjy hope on w 
she could depend: and Salisbury was compelle 




return to the council wilh her positive refuBal t 
tend their bidding. 

Tho Lady Gsnslance was accused by KJngt 
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and the Queen Dowager, of unwarrantable ambition 
And an ungovernable spirit ; yet in secret they ad- 
mitted the justice of 4ier claims, and Eleanor fre- 
quently reminded her son, that he held his kingdom 
upon a frail tenure. The wrongs of Constance were 
numerous ; and she, whose life had been marked by 
misfortune, had but^toa much cau.^ ^ to exert her 
spirit. Deprivedpf every prospect of domestip hap- 
piness in the untimely fate of her husband Geoffrey, 
third son of Henry II. who, by tl|e secret order of 
his father, was trampled to death at a tournament in 
Paris, her whole soul -was now devoted to hei 
young son, whose tenderness and sweet .dispositipn 
rendered him almost an object of idohitry. By the 
deaths of his grandfather and his uncles Henry and 
Richard, he became in right of his fatlier the imme- 
diate heir of the Enghsh throne ; and Constance 
had the agony of beholding this adored child rob- 
bed of his biitbright, by the uttnrpation of his uncle 
John, Henry's youngest son, who liad claimed the 
crown in right of his brother's will, Uichurd having 
bequeathed it to him 

Constance had nothing to hope fro n the justice 
or honour of her powerful adversaries : no touch of 
virtue could be said to possess the bosoms of the 
vindictive Eleanor or her ambitions s^u ; they had . 
already trod the paths of guilt and cruelty, and 
trodden them without compunction. The pitiless 
Eleanor had doomed to death her husband's mis- 
tress, the unfortunate anfd beautiful Jlosamond Clif- 
ford ; had administered the cup herself, and gazed 
with malignant joy upon the unhappy victim of love 
and jealousy, while struggling in her last expiring 
agonies : she had instigated the sons of Henry to 
rebel against him, and excited the various powers of 
Europe to aid her in her unjustifiable pretensions' 
against the throne and life of her husband and the 
father of her children ; what, therefore, could be 
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hoped from such a woman ? Then from her son even 
less could be expected ; for he had the buoyancy of 
youth to strengthen his ambition, being only thirty- 
three years of age when he usurped the throne of Eng- 
land ; he also had given many proofs of an ungrate- 
ful and worthless disposition. The favourite son of 
his father, and possessing his most unUmited confi- 
dence and affection, he had joined in the rebellion of 
his brothel Richard against that father, whose grief 
at the apostacy o& this his most dearly loved child, 
destroyed his health, and eventually occasioned his 
death : he had afterwards, with equal cruelty, used 
his utmost influence to prolong the captivity of that 
brother; who, on his return from the holy wars, was 
taken prisoner hy Leopold, Duke of Austria, and 
unjustly detained by the Emperor of Germany for 
upwards of twelve months ! Could it then be sup- 
posed that a man thus, insensible to the claims of 
nature, towards a tender father and a generous 
brother would feel any touch of pity for a ne- 
phew, or experience compunction in depriving that 
powerless unprotected orphan of his hereditary pos- 
sessions. 

Constance saw the horrors of her situation, and 
the dangers by which she was surrounded ; yet to 
behold her boy thus basely deprived of his inherit- 
ance, roused her milder spirit to an almost manly 
vigour, and she resolved to dispute John's claim to 
the crown. For this purpose she repaired with her 
son to France, and solicited the aid of Philip and 
Le\vis, the Dauphin, who, feeling and admitting tha 
justice of her claims, promised, together with the 
Archduke of Austria, to espouse her cause, and 
never to give up the contest until Prince Arthur 
should be placea upon the throne of his ancestors. 

The Lord Chatillion was forthwith despatched to 
England to demand from King John a restitution of 
the usurped rights of Arthur, which, if denied^ was 



1 



lo be followed with immediate hostilities. John, 
who stood prepared to answer all demands, and was 
veil aware that such demands were to be expected, 
received and returned the defiance of the FTench 
king, and despatched Lord Chatillion, bidding him 
to be 

aa lightning in the ejes of Fiance; 

For ere'thon caost report 1 njll be there, 

The thonder of my caanoa shall be heard. * ' * 

John was true to hia word ; prepared for this de- 
fiance, he had put himaelf in readiness, and little now 
remained to be done but to collect his forces together 
and instantly set forth. While the council were 
silting ID debate, a strange controversy came from 
the country to be judged by the king ; the claimants 
were admitted, and threw themselves at the foot of 
the throne ; one was a poor looking creature, thin, 




meagre, swarthy, deformed, and ugly ; the other a 
fine, handsome, bold, high-spirited youth ; they were 
brothers, and sons of Sir Robert Faulconbridge of 
North anmtonahire, who being now deceased, each of 
bis sons ftemandcd to be his heir, and quarrelled for 
thepoaseBionof hisland. PhiUp, the bold afid hand- 
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some, claimed the property of his fjither as his first- 
born son ; Robert, the thin and meajjre, claime<] in 
right of his father's will, who had disclaimed Philip as 
his son, he having "been born within six months after 
Sir Robert's return from Germany, where he had been 
sent on an embassy by Richard CoBur-de-libn, who 
during his absence had sojourned at his house. This 
curious contest was maintained with vigour on either 
side ; and the wit, spirit, and manly beauty of Philip, 
together with his^powerful resemblance to her son 
Richard, caught the attention and conciliated the 
favour of the queen mother, who begged him to re- 
linquish the name and title of his reputed father, and 
trust his fortunes to her advancement ; an offer he 
willingly accepted, giving up the land to Robert, who 
went away well pleased at his victory ; while his 
bold aspiring brother exulted in the honours be- 
stowed upon him, was knighted by John under the 
title of Richard Coeur-de-lion, and received an ap- 
pointment of high importance in the approaching war. 

Lord Chatillion had scs^rcely arrived before the 
walls of Angiers, where the French army were as- 
sembled, ere the sound of trumpets announced the 
approach of King John. The point of immediate 
contest was possession of the city of Angiers, which 
was subject to England, but the citizens positively 
refused to open their gates till it was proved who 
was the rightful king of England ; a point which 
was now doubtful, since John claimed it in his own 
person, while Philip demanded it in right of Prince 
Arthur. 

Threats, persuasions, or entreaties were alike in- 
effectual ; the citizens of Angiers were firm and 
undaunted. Preparations wfere made for battle ; 
the armies met, equally poised in valour and in skill. ^ 
Though numbers were slain in the contest, neither 
were victorious : and they mutually agrotd to cease 
hostilities for a time, again demanding entrance 
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within the walls of Angiers, but were again repulsed. 
FaJconbridge marvelled at the presumption of the 
citizens in thus refusing admission, and at the slum- 
bering spirit of majesty, who, as he thought, tamely 
submitted to their control. With that daring spirit 
which marked his character,^ and which, as ^ohn 
often ^aid, declared him " perfect Richard !" he 
'boldiv spoke his sentiments : 

By Heaven these scro) les of Angiers flout your kings ; 

And stand securely on their battlements, 

As in a theatre, whence they gape aud point 

At your industriou:^ 8ceneii and acts of death. 

Your royal presences be ruled by me ; 

Do like the mutinies of Jerusalem*, 

Be friends awhile, and botli conjointly bend 

Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town ; 

By east and west let France and iBngland mount 

Tlieir battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawPd down. 

The flinty ril)6 of this contemptuous city : 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ; 

Smacks it not something of the policy 1 

Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 
I like it well — (excldim'd King John), 

] — France, shall we knit our powers. 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it 1 * * * 

Eling Philip agreed to this, and they were depart- 
ing to put their threats in execution, when the citi- 
zens of Angiers, alarmed for the safety of their town, 
entreated further parley, promising to point out a 
way by which their gates might be thrown open, 
without any breach of faith in them, or proof of favor 



* when Titus, son of Vespasian, Emperor of Rome, besiei^ 
Jerusalem, the city was divided into two factions, one under the 
command of an incendiary named John, the other under a robber 
Damed Simon. When Titus approached with his army, the con- 
teiidinf parties laid aside their domestic quarrels for the time being, 
and united in their dflforts to resist -the coir moo eieroy* 
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shown to the contending kings. The proposition was 
a match between the Lady Blanch of Spain, niece 
to Eleanor, and Lewis, Dauphin of France ; that, 
this arrangement made, their gates should be opened 
to admit them as joint possessors. 

This proposal was pleasing to John, and Eleanor 
urged him to consent without delay ; it would secure 
him in his now unassured possession of the crown, 
and nip the bud of Arthur's hopes, before he should 
have sun to ripen the bud to blossom or the blossom 
into fruit. Philip hesitated between his sworn 
pledge of faith to Constance and her son, and the 
power and interest which would result to his own 
son from such an arrangement. John, taking ad- 
vantage of his doubts, offered the Lady Blanch with 
a dowry equal to a queen, and promised to enrich 
her with those very provinces, for which France was 
now contending in right of Arthur. I^wisand 
Blanch bent their eyes on each other ; their youth, 
beauty, and attractions stood parallel ; Blanch was 
the beauty of the opening day, and • Lewis the full 
lustre of the mid-day sun. Obedience was not an 
affliction ; and, when he grasped her yielding hand, 
her blushes, the heralds of approbation, appealed to 
his heart, and he wondered he had not ere now 
learned to love the beauteous image of perfection 
which was offered to his embrace. 

This hasty league made up at the price of Phi- 
lip's integrity* and Arthur's ruin, was speedily ra- 
tified : and, as a compensation for Arthur's blighted 
hopes, John proposed to create him Duke of Bre- 
tagne and Earl of Richmond, and make him, undis- 
puted Lord of the rich and fair city of Angiers. The 
gates were now unfolded to admit the peaceful mo- 
narchs and their train, when ■ ■■ ^ 

• 
The grappling vigour and roogb frown of wur^ 
Waa^^ld io amity and paintM peace*** « 



andlhe oppression of Arthur and the afflicted Coi^ 
rtance made up tbe fatal league. 

Aa ihey entered, Faulcoubridge looked after them 
innirpTue and with some degree of contempt — 




John he could not blame, hii object was to dispute 
the claims of the young Prince, and to defeat him 
if possible ; he had only fulfilled liis errand: but 
then how could Philip and his son reconcile them- 
selves to such a breach of faith and honour? They 
had drawn their awnrds in defence of an oppressed 
orphan, and deliberately sheathed them again at 
sight of their own advantage r it was worldly policy ; 
but the good smse an [I just feelinfi of Fanlconbrid^ 
lauglil him to despise Hn act purchased at the price 
of truth, of fame, and honour. 

Salisbury and others of tbe English lords were 
grieved at the bard late of Prince Arthur ; but they 
had no p<jwer to dispute the proceeding, and could 
only pj^y in secret the injured son and the afflicted 
mother. 

In all due pomp and solemnity Lewis received 
the hanS of Blanch ; but the period of amity was of 
abort duration. John, Whose imperious temper could 
nnt Ifook rssttaint, was anxious to throw off tho 



1 
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trammels of obedience to the see of Rome ; his fa- 
ther's penance at the shrine of Becket''*' he had ever 
considered as a humility disgraceful to majesty, 
and was resolved to oppose the Pope whenever he 
bad the means. His first opposition was a refusal to 
confirm Stephen Langton (nominated by the church 
of Rome) in the Archbishoprick of Canterbury : 
which insolence on the part of King John highly 
incensed Pope Innocent, who deputed his legate, 
Cardinal Pandulph of Milan, to visit the now con- 
federate kings at Angiers, and to insist, under pe- 
nalty of excommunication, on John's obedience to 
his decrees. John, obstinate rather than firm, set 
the Pope's orders at defiance, and made a jest of his 
power and his purchased absolutions, \yhich he de- 
nominated ^^ juggling witchchrafl." This was a scene 
of triumph to Uonstance, who beheld with exultation 
the terrors of Philip and his son at the blasphemy of 
John, and the danger in which John himself was 
placed by the threatened vengeance of the exaspe- 
rated Pontiff. Pandulph pronounced the dreadful 
curse of excommunication, proclaimed him as a 
heretic, and pointed it out as a meritorious act in 
any one who should secretly take away his hateful 
life. 

' * Thomas a Beeket, Archbishop ^f Canterbury and Chancellor 
to Henry II., was so imperious and troublesome, that he gave 
Henry much uneasiness; and four of his attendants, Reginald Fits- 
Vne, Williaili Tracy, Richard Brittun, and Hugh Morvilte, think- 
ing to oblige the King, murdered Becket at the altar. Henry at- 
trHMittid his misforlbnes, afterwards to at mighty vengeance fur this 
inbttman murder, and resolved to do penance at his tomb. He 
walked barefoot three miles in extreme pain, and ibbmitied to be 
scourged by the monks of St. Augustine, spent the night ln> pea ver 
in the cathedral, lyin^ on the cold pavement, and in the morning 
made a solemn procession round the saint's tomb : a victory gained 
that day oier the Scots was attributed to the influence ofBt, Thomas 
a Becket, whose spirit was now appeased by the king's submiasion 
and ▼ohiotary penanoe. 
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Philip was perplexed : he dared oot offend the 
Pope, yet was unwilling to break his faith with 
£ngland, of untie the knot so newly knit : Pandulph 
commanded him on peril of a curse to drop the hand 
of the heretic John ; Philip contended, but in vain. 
Pandulph replied, 

France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A cased lion by the mortal pawr, 

A fasting tiger safer by tbe tooth. 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold.*** 

Philip still remained undete'^mined ; Lewis be- 
came terrified, and impelled his. father to revolt ; but 
the weeping Blanch threw her arms around his neck, 
and with pathetic eloquence implored him by the 
endearing name of husband, a title new in her mouth, 
not to take up arms agamst her upcle : she threw 
herself at his feet, and clasped his knees ; whije tbe 
haughty Constance bent her proud knee to earth, 
and besought him net to ^^ alter the doom fore" 
l/ioughi of heaveny Blanch conjured him to re- 
member the name of wife, Constance bade him bear 
in mind the sacred claims of honour. Lewis ap- 
pealed to. his father, while Pandulph threatened to 
denounce a curse upon his head. Philip hesitated 
no longer ; but, unclasping the hand of John, re- 
voked from his new pledged faith ; John, burning 
with " inflaming wraih,^^ denounced vengeance. 

Again the loud clang of arms was heard, and 
peace, the lately cherished guest, was banished from 
her seraphic throne. John proved victorious. Arthur, 
taken prisoner,, was conducted to England by Hu- 
bert, a follower of King John ; a man whose gloomy 
aspect and forbidding manners proclaimed him vil- 
lain, one fit to undertake deeds of darkness and of 
horror. 

The malignant spirit of the usurper was not ap- 
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peased by the defeat of his nephew's hopes. Even 
though in his power, and a prisoner, still he feared 
him : Geoffrey had been beloved ; Arthur possessed 
many friends, and John well knew that he himself had 
many secret enemies. The vengeance of the Pope 
also pursued him ; the kingdom was now under an 
interdict ; for twelve months all stop was put to 
divine service ; no sacrament, save baptism, being 
permitted : the statues of the saints were laid in 
scattered heaps upon the ground ; the rights of se- 
pulture were not allowed, and parents, husbands, 
children beheld the bodies of their friends promis- 
cuously thrown into ditches or on the highways : 
and such was the horror wFiich prevailed, that John 
was universally detested ; yet no one attempted his 
life, though permitted by the Pope, and he continued 
to practise tyranny with impunity. 

Arthur was a thorn in his side. He feared the 
people would rebel, depose him, and place the 
young Prir^ce on the throne ; therefore while Arthur 
lived John did not breathe in safety. He fixed upon 
his keeper Hubert to undertake his death, and pre- 
vailed upon him ky promises of grgat reward to 
consent ; but Hubert's stern features were not the 
index of his mind, and he promised to perform the 
bidding of the King, rather with a view to the 
child's preservation than with any intention of obe- 
dience. 

The helpless situation of the captive Prince, his 
sweet and artless manners, and the sorrow he suf- 
fered from the painful idea of his mother's afflic- 
tions rather than his own, endeared him to.the heart 
of his keeper ; who one day gave into his hands 
John's cruel mandate, containing an order, that 
Hubert should with hot irons burn out the eyes of 
his royal prisoner. The affrighted boy flung himself 
at Hubert's feet, and, throwing his arms around 
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him, implored his pity, and that he would not per- 
form the bidding of bis savage uncle. Hubert g^zed 




upon the Jtiaocent pJeader, while tears of pjtj' coursed 
down his iron cheeks ; then clasping him to his 
breast, and vowing to preserve him at the hazard Oi' 
- tiis owu life, Ibe gra(«l'ul and a&ctionete boy- wep. 
upon his neck, and prayed to Heaven-for perpetual 
blessings on the head of his preserver. 

But nh! what tongue can p«int, what pen de- 
scribe the agony of sOuV which Constance endured, 
when she received the dieBdCul tidings that her 
blooming boy, her beauteous Arthur, was Ibe captive 
ofhis Linnatuial uncle: ebc judged him dead already; 
she raved and tore her hair ; she beat her breast, 
and, dashing herself on the ground, gnawed the 
parlh in bitterness of anguish ; she refused all con- 
eolation, nnd even the soothing voice of religion 
was beard in vain : she accused Heaven of injus- 
lice, and j;rnvfd for death as the only Irfugc left ; 
she wandered frocr room to, rnom, ciiiled upon his 
name ; then, eagorl}- lisleninj;, i:: :\-"-'-'i "'■•■ l>'"''d 
him answer : — his plaintive voice rUng in her ears, 
his lovely image floated before her eye^ ; with snt- 
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ing'^the safety of the murdered Arthur, they fled 
without delay, and joined the army of Lewis at St. 
Edmunds's Bury. John, almost destitute of hope^ 
prepared for battle, but his 6oul was loaded with 
guilt. His mother, whom he had left in France to 
watch the motions of Philip and his son, was sud- 
denly dead : and he felt as if deserted by earth and 
Heaven. The progress of the Dauphin was almost 
incredible ; his i*eception was cordial ; Dover Gas- 
tie, alone, held out against him : and he somi ap- 
peared in London, where his presence was hailed 
with shouts of joy. Faulconbrtdge remained firm ; 
he collected his forces, And led them to battle : but 
his troops were defeated with heavy loss ; and half 
his remaining powers perished in their retreat, by 
the tide overtaking them ; himself With^great difB* 
culty escaping the danger. 

But all necessity for further contention seemed 
drawing to a close, in the approaching dissolution of 
the king. A fanatic monk, inspired by false enthu' 
siasm and blind zeal, thought he should serve his 
God and aid the cau^e of religion by shortening the 
life of a man who had set at defiance the ordinances 
of the catholic faith : and though his life had never 
been attempted during the dreadful period of his ex- 
communication, and when the whole nation, suffer- 
ing for his crimes, was laying under an interdict ; 
yet now, when returned to his obedience, when, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Peter of Pomfret*, 
he had voluntarily resigned his crown to the pope's 

* Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, famous for possessing tlie^ gift of 
propriecy, predicted that John siiould lose his crown on Ascension 
day. He was thrown into prison : his prediction, however, proved 
true. John, on Ascension day resigned his crown to the pope's 
legate, who retained it three days, and then returned it as the 
pope* 8 gij^. Johti, who chose to misunderstand Peter's words, 
who had said, he would **. Jose ))is crown," not that he would volun- 
tarily resign it, as soon as it was restored, ordered the hermit to be 
banged for a false prophet. 
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Icgste, and received it again as his master'n gill ^ 
now when he had owoed the pope's Bupremacj-, 
cociressed himeelf his vassal, and by a most dis- 
graceful concession consented to bow to the decrees 
of the church of Rome ; — now his life was assailed. 
A monk, employed about his person, had infused 
into hia food a poison ao deadly that, in tasting it, 
BQ office deputed to him, he had presently fallen 
sick, and his bowels burst out : the portion which 
John had taken was less violent and sudden Id its 
operation, but not the less excruciating ; he was now 
shivering with cold and now burning with ftiver ; 
hia braio was disordered, and he alternately raved, 
vept, and sung. His young eon hung over bim with 
tenderness, but all aid was vain. In one of his in- 
tervals of reason he expressed a wish lo be removed 
into the open air ; and was conducted into the 
orchard of Swinstead Abbey, where he had taken 




(helte'r for a few days-; but the effect was transient 
Patilconbridge arrived just in time to behold him ere 
he expired : h(; requested to hear the news of the 
' last day's battle ; but nature, exhausted, was unable 
longer te endure; aitdevan whila Faulcanbridga wna 
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repeating the sad tale of his loss and defeat, the 
king expired. 

Thus perished John, in the fifty-first year of his 
age ; bequeathing to posterity a loathed name, de- 
spised and detested by his subjects, over whom he 
had tyrannized for eighteen years ; and, in his whole 
kingdom, there was scarcely a heart which mourned 
his loss, save only his son Prince Henry, and the 
grateful Faulconbridge. 

Ambition, thou, who dost Coi<JSsus like 
Bestride the earth ; whose greedy apf)etite. 
Like tlie devouring sea, is never gorged ; 
Thou fiend ! cased in the human form divine ; 
Tlmt fdttenest on destruction ! Ah, no throb 
Of pity dwells within tliy marble breast; 
Nor tenderness, nor Joy, inhabits there : 
A wide interminable waste, where pride 
Insatiate reigns ; and worlds to thee appear 
Made for thy use, ^md for their own decay. 

Yet, what avail ! but a brief while, and all 
This turmoil ends in powerless death. The grave 
Swallows ambition ; and the womb of earth 
Contains in one poor little space, the pride 
And brilliant pomp of splemlonr, pow^*, and greatness; 
And this the limit frail mortality 
Commands ; the utmost limit given to man. 
Poor compensation fur the loss of bliss 
On esirth, and hope in heaven. Then what reward 
, Does m^d ambition yi^^ld its votaries 1 
The widow's te.irs — the orphan's cries — tliogood 
Han's scorn — the world's abhorrenoe ! loss of peace | 
Self reprobation ; and almighty vengeance. 
Perchance unchangeable. — What mighty loss. 
What thriftless gain ambition leaves its slaves ! 
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Upon my tmnbled mind at lut 

Kind fala baa poured a rrtendlj bnlni l 

So, aAer dreadrul perils paw'd, 

At length succeeds a smiling calirj. ' * * 

In a beautiful village on tlio banks of the riveF 
Avon, not far dialanl from Stratford, birth place of 
our immorlarShalispeare, there jived p. benevolent 
Quaker, named Steady ; lie was rich, and hia utmost 
delight was to see the villagers happy. Being a great 
admirer of learniDg, he was sorry to see any of bis 
fellow men, however lowly their station, steeped in 
ignorance : he was therefore at the expense of sup- 
porting a free school, at which all the poor children 
of !bc neighbourhocMl were educated ; and every 
May-day rewards^ were given to those who succeed- 
ed bert in their various studies. Questions were also 
proposed, and he who was skilful enough to expound 
these questions received a sum of money as a mar- 
I portion with the girl he loved, provided he 
I likely to obtain her parents' consent | 
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. and it very seldom occurred that any father or mo- 
ther refused their consent, if good Mr, Steady asked 
it : he was, in short, the blessing of his tenantry, 
and every body loved him. 

In this village lived a farmer whose name was 
Easy, and it seemed as if his name was a part of 
himself; he was ^good-natured quiet man, and so 
careless in his disposition that if his corn did but 
grow, and his hay was got in well, he was as merry 
as the day was long. If there came an indifferent 
season, he contented himself with hoping the next 
would be better. So long as he had a mug of ale 
and a nap in the corner afler dinner, he cared little 
how the world went on ; whether the nation was 
rich or poor, at peace or in war ; whether times 
were good or bad, all was the same to Farmer Easy. 
He took every thing in good heart, whilst his wife, 
Dame Cicely, ruled the roast ; whatever she pro- 
posed, the farmer replied, ^^ Yes, sure, if thee likest, 
dame." 

Farmer Easy had one daughter called Gillian, a 
very pretty girl, admired by the whole village. Mr. 
Steady had oflen noticed her modest artless man- 
ner, and proposed to her father and mother that she 
should become his wife : they were both highly de- 
lighted at this proposal. Dame Cicely was almost 
out of her wits with joy, to have her daughter the 
mistress of the great house, ride in her own coach, 
and to be herself dressed out in fine clothes ; oh, 
how charming ! She looked in the glass to see 
what colours were the most becoming to her com- 
plexion ; and determined that her dress on the day 
of her daughter's wedding should be the gayest 
that had ever been seen in the village of Maybury : 
she would wear a pink silk petticoat, and a blue 
silk gown, with yellow trimmings ; scarlet ribbon on 
her cap, and green bows on her shoes ; and she 
could not help thinking, if she were only twenty 
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years younger, and unmarried, how many sweet- 
heai'ts she should get. 

Dame Easy had all the joy to herself, for poor 
Gillian was wretched ; being attached to Lubiq, an 
honest lad, who had been brought up in a neigh- 
bouring village with his imcie. He had asked the 
^ consent of Farmer and Dame Easj to marry Gillian, 
who bad agreed to it ; and he was now gone to the 
west country to as!; his father's consent also : and on 
his return, the wedding was to take place directly. 
Gillian could n(^ be^irthe thoughts of giving up 
Lubiii, who wasyoyug and handsome, for old Steady> 
who was ugly and ibrn?^. Sh§ did not care for 
riches ; she would rather rpilk the qows and feed the 
poultry, with Lu bin; for her husband, than be the 
gseatest Jady of th/B lai?d withoift him ; but her mo- 
ther told her she rt^uU marry ]VJr. Steady., Gillian 
believed that aq young ,wonian ever dared to dis- 
obey hef parents j^and she kr*^w her mother would 
be obeyed, for her father did every thing she bid 

him^ and never said D^y* , , - 

Gillian was it;ak en to live in the great house ; was 
dressed, out in, pice c]oU>e^ ; had n[)^sters tp teach 
her dancing and music, and servants to wait upon 
her \ but Gillian was very unhappy : day and night 
she thought of Lubin, and when alone, was always 
in tears. She was afraid to tell Mr. Steady that she 
disliked him. and loved another ; ^till hoping Lubin 
would return and fiqd some way of getting her out 
of Mr. Steady's hands : and, if she was but once 
the wife of Lubin, why then it would be her duty to 
obey him, and no sin to disobey her mother. 

Day after day she watched and waited, but Lu- 
' bin did not return ; and her mother began to taunt 
her, sayings he wa* unfaithful and had forsaken her, 
Gillian knew better, she felt assured Lubin was 
true ; she was always trying his truth, and in all her 
trials he was ever constant : when she tied her ^arte^:* 
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round the bed post, repeated verses nine times, and 
went backwards into bed, she was sure to dream of 
Lubin ; or, if she put apple pippins on her cheeks, 
and gave them names, Lubin was sure to stick close, 
' though all the rest fell off; then, if she pared a tur- 
nip and threw the rind over her head, it would be 
sure to make the letter L ; and, therefore, to doubt 
him was impossible, yet she was very unhappy at 
the delay. She feared he was either ill, or his father 
would not consent ; but how to get a letter sent to 
him was the difficulty : she had money enough 
(for Mr. Steady gave her plenty) to pay any body 
'well, yet who to trust she could not tell ; and if 
they were to betray her, what could she then do ? 
Mr. Steady would send her home, and her mother 
would perhaps turn her out of doors. 

It was a trying situation, she knew not what was 
to become of her ; it was now the 28th of April, 
and on May-day she #as to be married : the wed- 
ding clothes were making, but the pretty white silk 
dress, all trimmed with satin ribbon, so fine and 
handsome, to her looked very ugly indeed. The 
mantuamaker was just gone, and she was sitting 
crying when Floretta came in. Floretta was her 
waiting maid, a good-natured smart girl, who grieved 
to see her young mistress so continually unhappy ; 
but she feared to own her pity, or try to serve her 
with I^ubin, lest she should offend her master who 
had been very kind to her father and mother : yet 
she thought it very odd so good a man should do 
such a wicked thing as force a young creature to 
marry him against her will '; and feeling certain that 
if it was her case she should certainly run away from . 
him. She thought too it was better Gillian should 
run away before her marriage than after ; and de- 
termined to try some way or other to serve her. 

" What do you cry for. Miss Gillian ?" said she, 
as she entered the room. 
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" Isn't it enough to make any one cry, Floretta ? 
am I not going to be married ?" 

" The thought of going to be married makes most 
girls laugh and be merry." 

" Ay, that is when they are going to marry the 
man they like. Heigho ! you have no pity for me, 
Floretta, or you would find out some way to help 



me." 



" What fault have you to find with Mr. Steady ? 
he is a very good man." 

" Oh ! yes, 1 know that ; so is a haystack very 
good ; but I don't see why I should be obliged to 
eat one : why doesn't he marry old nurse Grimshaw ? 
she would suit him better by half than m^." 

u Why don't you tell him so ?" 

" So 1 would if I thought he would not be angry : 
suppose, Floretta, I was to tell him he is very dis- 
agreeable, and that I hate the very sight of him *, do 
you think he would let me marry Lubin ?" 

" It would be a curious mode of courting his 
favour ; but I really think something should be done. 
But what can keep Lubin so long ? he ought to have 
come back two months ago. Suppose we were to 
get somebody to go to* him, and find out. if he is 
mithful, and if he is -^" 

*' Oh ! my dear, dear Floretta, that is the very thing, 
I have been thinking of ; but I did not know who to 
trust ; but what does it matter now ? we could not 
hear in time to prevent my marrying Mr. Steady !" 

" Why, that's true ; let me see, I have it ; can't 
you contrive to be taken ill on May-day morning ? 
and then the wedding must be put off, you know." 

" I don't know ; I never was ill but when I had the 
hooping-cough ; but if you'll tell me what to do— ^" 

"Why, then, in the first place, you must faint 
away, and then I'll scream for help, and throw a jug 
of cold water over you, and rub your temples with 
hartshorn, and burn feathers undei; your nose, and 
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roar and bellow, swear you are dying, and frighten 
my poor master out of his seventeen senses." 

Gillian was in raptures to find Floretta her friend ; 
and, while the latter left her to seek out some one 
who could be trusted as a messenger to seek Lubin, 
she, like, a bird just let out of a cage, was gaily 
singing 

Again I feel my bosom bound) 
My heart sifg lightly on its seat } 
My cares are all in rapture di'o\vn*(l, 
In every pMnc new ijleutsure^bcat. 

when Mr. Steady came to inquire hoWshe liked her 
wedding clothes ? 

" I should like theivi very wdW (said Gillian) if I 
were going to he mrirried to Lubin." 

"And, wherefore, Gillian, shouldst thou prefer Lu- 
bin unto me ? do 1 not love thee as much as he does? " 

*^ Perhaps you may, Sir, but I don't love you !'' 

" And" yet thou sliouldst love me ; do I not giv^ 
thee every thipg thou canst wish for f am I not thy 
friend ?" 

" Yes, indeed ! and indeed you are very good to 
me, and I love you as a father : but I can never love 
you as a husband, unless — unless — " 
' Unless what, Gillian r" 

" Unless Lubin vvas to grow old and ugly like 
you, and you become young and handsome like 
him." 

" Fair maid^en, thou art a lover of vanity ; yea, 
verily the pomps and vanities of this world are likely 
to seduce thee from thy duty : beauty is a mask." 

" But it is a very pretty mask. Sir ; and I should 
like to look on it always." 

" Lubin will be old as well as me, Gillian, if he 
lives long enough." 

" Oh ! yes, T know that ^ but then we shall both 
grow old together, and neither of us can reproach 
the oth^^r."' 
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" Well, well, maiden, we will speak ortbis another 
time ; thou wilt moke one in the sports on the green 
on May-^day, and tliou wilt not perhaps at last be 
sorry thai thou art beloved by Steady, the aged 
quaker ; good bye, sweetheart ', good hye, umph!" 

" Nflwslnews! ma'am (said Floretta, jumping in), 
gor>d news! Lubin ia arrived ; come to my window, 
and you shall see him walking in the churchyard, 
and then we'll consult what is best to be done." 

It was indeed true; J-ubin was returned. His^ 
long delay hadbecn occasioned by the illness and - 
death of his poor old father, who had bequeathed him 
all his properly ; and he was nftw come lo fetch Gil- _ 
lianto his native village, where he wished they should 
live after they were married. He was wearied with 
his long journey, having walked upwards of a hun' . 
dred miles ; for in those days there were few oppor- 
tunities of travelling but on foot, except for those who 
kept carriages, or could afford to hire horses. Lubin'a 
heart danced with joy as he drew near Maybury; and 
he pictured to hiinselftbe jovial welcome of the old 
couple, and the blushing constrained pleasure of his 
pretty Gillian, He approached ihe door, and gave 
a smart rap, which not being answered, he knocked 
again, and was surprised at being answered by old 
Cicely from the window ; who, pretending not lo 
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know him, bade him go about his business, as she 
was busy. But Lubin not choosing to'be answered 
so, she came down and met him outside the door, 
not giving him any invitation to enter the house. She 
informed him of Gillian's expected greatness, and 
told him he might be jogging while his boots were 
green, for she had not any thing to say to him ; he 
remonstrated, but all to no purpose ; the old woman 
only laughed at him, and bidding him good bye, shut 
the door in his face. Resolved not to be so easily 
repulsed, he lingered about the cottage in hope of 
seeing Gillian^ and learning from her whether it was 
. by her own consent she was going to be married to 
the rich quaker ; and while waiting, farmer Easy re- 
turned fjiom his corn-fields, where he had been di- 
recting his labourers. I^ibiu accosted him, but 
gained little satisfaction. Easy told him it was his n 
wife's wish ; she and Gillian had settled it all their 
own way, and he had nothing to do with it, as he never 
interfered with women's business, they knew best 
what pleased 'em ; and he advised him to seek for a 
wife in his own stctHon of life, and think no more about 
Gillian ; she was not for him, and there was an end. 
Poor Lubin, almost distracted, was wandering up 
and down the churchyard when Floretta spied him ; 
who would fain have spoke to him, but dared not lest 
her master should see her. She consulted Gillian 
what was best to be done, and it was resolved ' to 
send for Lubin to speak to them at the garden gate 
in the evenin<r, and the messenger fixed upon was 
Solomon, M/. Steady's own man, a lover of Flo- 
retta's : at least he wished to be one ; and it pleased 
Floretta, who was a flirt, to amuse herself with his 
formality and awkwardness. He was tall and thin, 
and walked so upright that never by any chance 
did he see his own toes j full of proverbs and wise 
sayings ; near fifty years of age ; and so intolerably 
ugly that it was the very essence of vanity which 
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could induce him (o suppose for one moment that a 
young woman of any pretensions would look at him 
with an eye of kindness. Floretta coaxed him a 
little : and, though he feared that by bringing Lubin 
and Gillian to a meeting he should offend his master, 
yet he could not resist her entreaties ; but smiling 
upon her, pressed his folded hands on his breast, 
and raising himself on his tiptoes, said <^ If I do thy 
bidding, sweet Floretta, wilt thou kiss me, hey ?" 

" Ah ! truly, Mr. Solomon, when you have done 
my bidding ! yea." 

" Umph I thou art skittish, but thou art pretty, 
and — I — um — wilt thou give me an earnest of thy 
ruby lips before I go ; it will make me move the 
nimbler, umph I" 

" Nay, Mr. Solomon, it is bad to pay beforehand, 
you must earn your reward ' before you have it ; 
umph }" 

^^ But thou mayst forget ; many things fall out 
between the cup and the lip." 

" Go, go, Mr. Solomon, go," 

^' An egg to-day is better than a chicken to^ 



morrow." 



" Prithee, good Solomon." 

"A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

Floretta could with difficulty get her precise lover 
away, who, slowly marching along like a stately 
gander, met with Lubin, and bade him come to Gil- 
Uan at the garden gate by eight o'clock, as she had 
something particular to say to him. 

" Ay (said Lubin angrily), to tell me, she is 
obliged to marry in obedience to her parents, as if 
obedience to parents could break an oath solemnly 
given ; however, you may tell her I'll come." 

" Verily, friend Lubin (said Solomon drily), thou 
dost jump about like a parched pea in a frying-pan^ 
and splutter like unto an egg that is roasting ; but I 
shall deliver thy message, and so fare thee well." 
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Solomon returned with all expedient haste, and 
demanded his fee from Floretta, who was compelled 
to fulfil her promise, however much against her will. 

" Ah ! Floretta (cried the foolish dotard), thy 
breath is like the new mown hay, and thy lips like 
unto sugar-candy ; tell me, iimph ! when wilt thou 
name the spousal day ?" 

" Nay, Mr. Solomon, that depends upon yourself;" 

"Upon me, Floretta ? nay, now thou jeerest nie ; 
if it depends upon me no time shall be thrown away ; 
time lost can never be regained, and therefore when 
jny master friend Steady shall espouse the maiden 
Gillian, I will espouse thee ! hey ! umph !" 

" Nay, Mr. Solomon, you have much to do, and 
many things to learn before I can marry you ; in the 
first place, I never will marry a man whose mouth is 
full of saws and proverbs." 

" Mum ! a word to the wise ! it shall be mended 
by degrees ; word by word great books are written." 

" This is not the way to mend, Mr. Solomon." 

" Pardon me, I pray thee, give me time ; Rome 
was not built in a day ; but it is a long lane that has 
never a turning." 

" And do you really love me, Mr. Solomon ?" 

" Do I love thee ? ask the wolf if he loveth the 
lamb : ask the kite if he loveth a chicken ; ask the 
vintner if the wine be good ; ask the farmer if thiif 
corn is ripe ; ask — " 

" Ask ! ask ! ask ! nonsense ! ask your own 
foolish noddle if you will ever mend." 

" It is done, thou shalt be obeyed ; the sheep 
heareth the voice of the shepherd, it shall be done ; 
slow and sure, they stumble that run fast ; what is 
bred in the bone — " 

^* Hoity, toity ! will you never have done ?" 

** I have done ; the journey that is never begun 
will never have an end ; I will begin straight for- 
ward ; fare thee well, maiden ! I love thee, yea, I 
love thee .! umph ! heigh o !" 
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The tender-hearted Gillian was uneasy lest Flo- 
retta should make poor Solomon unhappy ; but Flo- 
retta laughed, and told her he was too stupid ever to 
break his heart for^ve, so she need not be sorrow- 
ful on his account. Lubin, true to his appointment, 
was first at the garden gate, though in no very 
good humour : the villagers had irritated his mind, 
some pitying, some blaming, and some laugKing at 
him ; and he would not have coifie to meet Gillian, 
only, as h6 said, to see how she could look him in 
the face after using him so ill ; but the siglit of his 
dear Gillian in a moment put his boasted anger to 
flight ; and when she told him her dislike to the 
marriage, and that Floretta and she had laid a 
scheme to put off the wedding till he could be sent 
to, he was enraptured. 

Floretta told him what he had best do, and he 
promised to undertake it ; accordingly on the follow- 
ing morping he waited upon Mr. steady, who had 
never seen hi:ii, as he had only known Gillian a few 
months before, when she was on a visit in the village, 
where his uncle lived : he therefore boldly solicited 
an audience, and it was granted. Lubin apologized 
for troubling him, but said that as he kindly under- 
took to redress all wrongs which came within his 
knowledge, he had made bold to trouble him about 
a little business of his own, and hoped he would for- 
give him. Steady bade, him speak freely, and if it 
was in his power to serve him he would. Lubin then 
informed him, there was an old man who, because he 
was rich, was cruel enough to take his sweetheart 
from him, and was going to marry her ; and that her 
parents had formerly given their consent for his> mar- 
riage with her, but now forgot their promises, and 
insisted on the young woman marrying the rich old 
fellow, though they knew it was against her will, and 
that she never could be happy. Steady told him, he 
was sorry for him, and that his case was a hard one ; 
bade him be on the lawn to-morrow, and inquired 
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if the old man who had injured him would be there ; 
then on Lubin assuring him he would, he gave him 
. a sealed paper, bidding him direct k tu the person, 
and expressing a liope ihat all would be right. 

The momiiig came, and GilTian wa:i very anxious. 
Steady spoke of his happiness in making her a 
bride, and she was terrified lest she should be obliged 
to marry him at last ; but Floretta lold her not to 
fear, for if the worst came to the worst, she could 
rua away with Lubin, and settle all that way. 



The dancers were assembled on the green, and 
every countenance looked gay and happy, save only 
Lubin and Gillian, Clod in her bridaJ white, she 
came leaningonthearmofoifl Steady, who squeezed 
her hand, and looked at her with a degree of fond- 
ness which would h^ve- driven Lubin mad, had he 
not hoped the paper which he held in his hand con- 
tained a written order from Mr. Steady, that he 
should marry the girl he loved, though the Quaker 
would be indeed surprised to tiud that girl was hia 
own sweetheart Gillian. 

Mr. Steady look bis seat, and gave a question to be 
expounded ; when he who might be fortunate enough 
to guess it was to receive the premium. They all 
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listened very qviietly, while he inquired^ if any pre- 
sent could tell him, — what of all things in the world 
VJ2S the longest and the shortest, the swiftest and die 
slowest, the most precious, the most neglected j and 
^oithout which nothing could be done, — One said 
it was the sun, another the earth, a third that it 
was light. At length Lubin advanced, and, bowing 
with great modesty, said, he believed it was Time. 
"Nothing," he said, ^^ can be longer, because it 
will last tor ever ; nothing can be shorter, because 
it is gone in a moment ; nothing can go slower when 
we are absent from those we love, or swifter when 
one is near them. There is an old sayings that it is 
^ precious as gold, and yet we are always throw- 
ing it away ; and as a proof, your worship, that no- 
thing can be done without it, if the old gentleman we 
Were talking of yesterday had not had the opportu- 
nity of my absence, he could not have taken away 
the damsel I mentioned to you, sir." 

" Thou art an ingenious youth, and hast won the 
slower. Come hither, Gillian ; on this day thou art 
to become a bride ; nay, do not look so grave, for 
I think thou wilt love thy husband. Lubin, come 
thou hither also ;^thou art surprised, young man, 
to find 1 know thee. If I give this maiden to thee, 
wilt thou promise to love, to cherish, and protect 
^er ? If thou wilt promise that, I will give her to 
thee with an ample dowry ; and 1 think her friends 
will not refuse their consent to what I require." 

Gillian and Lubin threw themselves at his feety 
^^t their hearts were too full to speak. Steady 
looked at them with pleasure : " My good children," 
*^id he, " I have only been making; trial of your 
constancy. I was in the wood last summer when 
you were seated beneath the old oak, and vowed to 
love each other for ever and for ever : I was desi- 
rous of trying the extent of female constancy, and 
have therefore tempted Gillian with riches and 
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grandeur ; but she has not been enticed by the & 
glare of wealth, and now with joy I reward y 
faithful love. Receive her, Lubin, from my ban 
take, her to church, and then let the sports be| 
Nay, do not bow your knee to me, itiy childri 
pay your thanks there, where only they are due 
Heaven. I am already rewarded ; the pleasure 
making others happy is the most supreme happio 
this world can bestow, and that happiness is min 
The whole village rejoiced ; Lubin and Gil] 
were married, and lived as happy as cbntentm< 
competence, and faithful love could make th< 
They ever blessed the name of the good Mr. Stea 
and loved and revered him as their friend and be 
factor ; whilst he ever regarded them as his childr 
and was much more happy in bestowing the pre 
Gillian on the youth she loved than he could hi 
been in making her 'his wife without possessing I 
affections ; and he fully proved that the trulywi 
the truly virtuous, are blessed themselves in d 
ferring blessings upon others ; he ever endeavoui 
also to impress upoH all his lowly friends, that i 
evils of life are meant for some good and wise p 
pose, though to us unknown. 

If we are wise and judse aright, there's scarce 

An ill of life (however keen or hard- 

To bear), but good may be extracted thebce ! 

^is so by Frovidence ordained, to those 

Who seek for light amid the shade of gloom. 

It is indeed a sombre sky, where not 

One cheerful speck appears. Why gaze akme 

On that which dotli appal the soul, and pass 

The cheering ray, which, constant gazing on. 

Might so expand, 'to chase the sombre cloud ** 
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Let DS iafne tb*l roitilnde or aoul, 
To hII bul tngtand'a daring sons DtikdoWD. 
Firm u the stately oak, our yand'a boast, 
' Which fiercest hurricaneg aagHDlt in vain, 
We'll stAnd the driving tenipesl of tbeir furj, . 
Aod wbo sbdll shake our martial glories rmm lu ? ' * * 

During the time wh<;n tlie valiant Edward, com- 
inonly called llie Black Prince, was anxiously form- 
iDghig arTHMgenii^tils for the liattje of Poictiers, he 
*U Ehocked on Tiearing thai liia IH.nd and fiiTour- 
ile, Arnold Moiliiner, had de.sertcd from the camp 
tod gone over to the fliiPiiiy. I'idward's great sou) 
"IS slung kvilli indigni^ii II ut such un iiislance of 
W jugraliti:de in I'Uu wli'.-.!!! he hnd loved and 
»rved to the uiirjsl cMiiit j Ijut iiia situatioa 
*«»loo imporTiii]!, ico .Ijill iif diinf;er to adniit of 
Jewel Borrow : and, iheri-rore, (>■.ni^.^lin^ theworth- 
'eaaiagralf fr<:U] Iiiii ii«ait, lie rmrlvid to forget a 
iMirwho had so liir disgraced tlit English iiann\ 

Arnold Mortimer was the or|>hsn sou of one of 
^U father's vasisals ; be had been the playmate of 
Weuly years; and their boyish sports had evei 
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been marked by a di^voted attachinenl on o 
side. Ab they advanced iii lift;, and grew i 
intimately acquainted with eacli tillicr'ii worth 
bond of frieiidsliip was confirmed more puivei 
by services on the one hand and gratitude un 
<i|her. Arnold held a place of importance .!> 
the person uf the prince, and be had disiingui 
hirnself in the ticid by m:tny instances of va\ 
valiant amid the 'iio^'t talinnt ; i'nv the arihy of 
ward, BO brave, ?o well disciplined, and eo consti 
victorious, boasted so innny stout lieiirts that,. I 
in any way distinguished, where all were bi 
was Co be brave indeed. Edward's love nas f 
fied i he indulged the generosity of his naturt 
rewarding Arnold according lo his desert; a 
niilitary post of honour was now vacant, whii' 
gave him, enhancing the gift also by the grui 
kindness with which it was bestowed. 




Goujd it be supposed possible, that a manso h 
honoured, so blessed in the favour and afTeutic 
such a prince, would forsake biro, f<)rsake him i 
hour of need, desert him at a time when every 
was required to support a desperate cause, and 
Ihe fearful tid*^ of nn unequal battle ? Yet tl 
w»H : ArnoW, the brave, the affect ioii ale, am 
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to grateful Arnold, betrayed by love, deserted 
)est of masters, at the suit of a mistress, 
ariana, daughter of Jj6rd Charney, the beau- 
s captive of Am c»ld, had long been a prisoner in 
British camp. Her youth and loveliness, her 
ss simplicity, and her I'dscination of manners won 
leart ; whilst her painful situation riveted more 
irfully her influence over his soul. ' He beheld 
a captive in a stranger land, separated from her 
surviving parent, and dependent upon him for 
jction. By ev(My delicate and tender attention 
trove to lighten her calamity. Mariana, grateful 
lis kindness, <jonceived for him a mutual regard ; 
she, aware of the impossibility of their being 
}d, not daring to hope her father's consent could 
be obtained to her marriage with an enemy, and 
:o whom she had been a captive, suppressed her 
nng tenderness, and, to all his fond assurances 
tve, answered only with sighs and tears ; or, if 
spoke, it was with an assumed coldness which 
ed his hopes, and left him at a loss to understand 
•eal sentiments, till, in a* fatal moment, a sense 
inger drew the secret from her tortured bosom, 
he wars between England and France had been 
and deadly. Edward the Third, father of the 
k Prince, Imd demanded the crown of France, 
|ht of Isabella, his mother, daughter of PhiUp 
:air. France liad been defeated with great loss 
by sea and land : and at the famous battle of 
;y, when the English, with thirty thousand men, 
routed the French army consisting of a hun- 
and twenty thousjind, the young prince^ though 
sbcteeti, had first distinguished himself by deeds 
alour scarce to be credited. Whether to pro- 
in the present determination of marching to- 
Is Poictiers, or withdraw his troops, and wait 
eturn of spring, wiis now the matter of debate. 
Erfil of Warwick and LordChandos, prudent as 
as bravo, advised delay': but Lord Audley and 
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the Earl of Salisbury, brave and somewhat head- 
strong, considered retreat as disgraceful ; and un- 
willing to grant any triumph to their foes, in the idea 
of their imbecility, strenuously urged the war ;. when 
Edward, believing a retreat to Bordeaux practicable 
in case of any discomfiture, at length consented to 
advance, and orders were issued for their immediate 
march to Poictiers. 

Scarcely were they encamped before intelligence 
^as brought that they were on every side surround- 
ed by the French ; all retreat to Bordeaux was cut 
off, and, with a handful of harassed soldiers, and 
scarcely any provision, they must, with eight thou- 
sand men, encounter an army of a hundred thou- 
sand, unfatigued and high in health, in strength, 
and spirits. Their situation was desperate ; there 
scarcely appeared a hope : and Edward, though he 
felt not, feared not for himself, was shocked at the 
idea of sacriticing the lives of his brave followers 
without any prospect of success. 

It was at this critical juncture when the deser- 
tion of Arnold Mortimer struck like a cold damp on 
the heart of Edward. To have loved a coward was 
disgraceful : Edward could not imagine any cause 
for flight, save the idea of approaching danger ; or 
even supposing him. under the influence of love, he 
could not have admitted that as an excuse for a con- 
duct so unworthy ; he felt therefore no ray of com- 
passion, but considered him. even beneath contempt. 

Arnold had been deluded in a moment fatal for 
his honour and his peace. The affrighted Ma- 
riana, learning the danger by which they were sur- 
rounded, and trembling for the life of her adored 
captor, besought him to conduct her to her father's 
camp. Arnold pointed out to her the utter impossi- 
bility of compliance, and endeavoured to console her 
with assiAi ances of perfect safety : assuring her (hat 
whatever might be the issue' of the battle, no injury 
could fall on her ; for should the swords of her coun- 
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trjmen prove victDrious, she would be restored in 
triumph to her father. 

" Ah ! cruel Arnold," she exclaimed, " what is 
the safety you offer ? what safety can there be for 
me if you are in danger ?" 

Arnold stood transfixed with wonder and joy, 
and scarcely could he suppress his agitation, while 
he inquired if it indeed were true that he was be- 
loved ? 

Mariana, with dov^ncast jeyes and burning cheekif, 
owned that she loved him more than life ; and, cast- 
ing herself on her knees, implored him to fly from 
the camp to seek protection from her father, whose 
gratitude for her restoration would induce him to 
consent to their union, when perpetual happiness 
Bhould await them. She conjured him to spare her 
the agony of beholding him a lifeless corpse : 

Tbipk, Arnold, tliink, the woes that I may fufler. 

AinongBt the deadly dealiiiss of tlie field. 

Some well-aira'd weapon tnroiigh a bleeding wound 

May set thy soul at liberty for ever. 

While I (of mortals though the iqosi undone). 

Wanting all means of honoural>te death. 

Must suner woes beyond description dreadful. 

Wlutt are my friends, my father, or my country 1 

Cold are the comforts that they all can give. 

When tliou, dear darlinff of my heart, art loiit. 

Pleasure, and hope, andpeace will fierbh with thee I 

And this forlorn, tliis joyless bosom, then 

Become the dreary mansion of despair. . 

Shall I not rave, blaspheme, and reml my locks 1 ' 

Devote the hour that gave roe birth 1 and curse v 

The Mm and time, the world, myself, and tliee 1 

Till frenzy prompting, 'gainst some dungeon waU 

I dash my burning brain to finish torture. *** 

Arnold was in a delirium of transport at this con- 
fession of Mariana''s regard ; but it could not take 
from him his sense of honour. He pointed out to 
her the shame and disgrace which woul4|ptend hi.« 
flight ; that by such conduct he should prove himself 
QHWortby hor bvo, a blesBing he prized beyond all 
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earthly treasures : but Mariana was deaf to all re- 
manHtrances, she was insensible to every tiling but 
Arnold's danger. Hia honour, his integrity, hia fame, 
all were lost sight of; her distracted mind could not 
^ehold any other object than Arnold, streaming 
with blood, and dying in her arn» ; and, with tears 
and entreaties, amounting almost to Trenzy, she im- 
plored him to listen to her prayers iind grant ^ her 
request. Still Arnold remained firm ; lorn with an- 
guish hy her afflictions, yet urging the impossibility 
of compliance : till at length Mariana, desponding 
at his obstinacy, reproached him with cruehy, injus- 
tice, and falsehood ; vowing, if itp refused her, she 
never would behold him more ! Arnold, unable to 
sustain the variety of emotions which oppressed 
him, sunk almost insensible on tbo ground ; Mari' 
Boa raised him, supported his head upon her breast, 
wiped the cold dew from his forehead, while her 
tedrs fell upon his neck ; and when be was able to 
move, supported him to hie teat.' ReSolviog not to 




lose the advant^e she had gained over htm, aha 
still assailed his heart, prevailing at length ; whea 
he condu|||d her, uoder cover of the night, to the 
French camp, and gave his lovely and beloved cap' 
live (u the arms of her father. 
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Lord Charnej received his child with jbf un* 
speakable ; but, filled with haired towards the 
£nglish, and disgusted with the desertion of Ar- 
nold, he sternly refused to give her hand in marriage : 
and the wretched youth, too late awakened to a fUl} 
sense of his own weakness and irresolution, beheld 
himself deprived of that reward, which to obtain he 
had forfeited fame and every thing dear and valua- 
ble to the heart of man. Like a forsaken, forlorn 
wretch, he wandered about the French camp, his 
arms folded, his eyes fixed on the ground, and his 
whole demeanour indicating shame, remorse, and de- 
spair. In this state of painftil feeling he was met by 
the brave Lord Ribemont, the noble soldier who at the 
siege of Calais had encountered £dward the Third ; 
where, steel to steel, and buckler to buckler, they 
had contended, and long the victory remained doubt- 
ful, till Edward's arm eventually proved victorious, 
and Ribemont became his prize. The monarch, 
charmed with such valour even in a foe, gave him 
liberty without ransom, and, >as a token of his ad- 
miration, took a string of jawels from his own brow 
and placed it upon Ribemont, a trophy which he 
ever after wore ; and though, as a Frenchman, true 
to his king and to his native land, his sword was at 
all times ready for their defence, yet he honoured the 
English beyond all other nations. The valour of 
the young Edward was equal to his father's, and his 
shining qualities, his gfeat and noble virtues, while 
they rendered him an object of idolatry to his coun- 
trymen, secured the admiration even of his enemies. 
A deserter from his standard was, in the eyes of the 
lofty-minded Ribemont, therefore, an object of con- 
tempt and abhorrence ; and he inquired, with n^uch 
disdain, of Arnold, if he were not an Englishman ? 
He shrunk at the question, " Once,^^ Jjb replied, 
** once I Imd that name, biU I have lost U ^Bb." 

"Lost ity indeed !" returned Ribemont, eyeing 
him with a look of such inclfable disdain, that Ar- 
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nold shuddered, and hid his face in his mantle. 
Ribemont inquired what could inducb him to for^ 
sake such a master as Edward ? and Arnold, though 
blushing the crimson die of shame, owned that the 
cause was love. This sunk him still deeper in the 
opinion of Ribemont ; who, though sensible to the 
allurements of beauty, would have spurned the wo- 
man capable of having tempted him to forego his 
honour, or suffered him to encounter disgrace, in 
order to prove his love : he consequently loaded 
Arnold with reproach, which he, stung with a sense 
of shame, was compelled to endure ; his manly 
spirit fell before the dignity of virtue, and his sword 
remained unsheathed. Arnold, the brave Arnold, 
who a few months before had performed deeds which 
called forth universal admiration, now stood abashed 
in the presence of an enemy, and bore his taunts 
without ihh power of resentment. Stung to mad- 
ness in this interview, conscious of his infamy, and 
scorning the feminine weakness which had wrought 
his destruction, he stood appalled when ^lariana 
sought him, to tell the joyful news that her proud 
father relented, and that she yet dared to hope he 
would bestow her on her preserver. Not daring 
to look upon her, not daring to encounter her soft 
beaming eye, he turned his head away, and bade 
her leave a wretch driven almost to madness. In 
vain she sought to sooth his troubled mind ; she 
flung her arms around hvpn, and strove to hold him 
in her fond embrace, 

Hear me, she cried, 
-but hear roe; — 'tis the cause of love 



Your Mariana pleads, — for Arnold's peace. 

For mine, for b:)th — nay, do not turn away, 

And with unkindness dash the rising hope 

That strives for birth, and struggles with dtepair^ * * 

but in vain : he fled from her with precipitation, whilo 
she threw herself on the ground in a state of frenzy 



*•% 
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and despair ; and in this dreadful situation was fonnd 
b; her &iher, who bore her inseosible t< ' ' ' 




Whilst Arnold was a prey to remorse, and Wtr- 
riana ponged in the deepest affliction, every heart 
in the camp of Edward was full of anxiety. At 
tliis critical moment despatches were received to 
inform Edward, that CardinaJ Perigort was just ar- 
rived at Poictiera, with the intention of interposing 
in behalf of the English ; the Prince, much pleased 
at the cardinal's kindoess, and desirous to save the 
lives of his brave soldiers, if it could be done with 
honour, commissioned tliis amiable prelate to treat 
with King John of France, and- the terms to bo 
offered were, the restoration of all the castles, 
towns, and plunder taken from the time his army 
first marched out of Bordeaux ; he pledging his 
faith, that the sword of warfhre should not be drawn 
asainst them for seven successive years. 
''^To these propositions. John', inspired with confi- 
dence at the idea that Edward, Prince of England, 
should be compelled to sue for peace, returned a de- 
ided negative : proud of his own powerful numbers, 
jtd presuming on the disadvantageous situation in 
V^^ the adversary was placed, he proudly de- 
aijlied OtM the Prince, with a hundred chosen 

■ 4r lo" 
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knights, should surrender theniBelves priBoners at 
' diacretion. These teims were repulsed with' acorn. 
The worthy cardinal, deeply interested lor Edward 
and his little army, used his utmost eloquence to 
soften the minds of the French, and obtaiu condi- 
tions which could be accepted with honour ; but he 
C leaded in vain. The only resource, therefore, 
:ft, was to prepi^re for instant battle. 
In his black armour the noble Edward soon in- 
cased himself, and prepared to animate his soldiers 
with his presence. Lord Audley had just distribut- 




ed amongst them the last remaining stock of prori- 
aions, which they ale with cheerfulness ; then^ined 
hands, and drained the bowl with drinking success 
to the English arms ; flushed high with hope, and 
inspired more by the love they bore their prince than 
even the remembrance of former victories, they bad 
- resolved to conquer or die gloriously. In this frame 
of mind they, in imagination, beheld their hero 
piercing with undaunted valour the thronged battal- 
lODs of the enemy : to emulate his ardour was their 
fixed resolve ; and, animated by this glorious reso* 
lution, tbey grasped each olfaer'a hands, and rent the 
air with sbouta of acctamation. Edwanl, when he 
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heard the tale, disdained not to drop a tear of satis- 
faction at such assurance of his soldiers^ love, which 
he justly considered the best harbinger of victory. 
A messenger at this moment announced to the 
prince that a person muffled in close disguise, just 
arrived from the French camp, solicited an audi- 
erice ; the stranger was admitted ; When, thrcwiug 
off his cfloak, he cast himself at Edward's feet, and 
besought his mercy. It was Arnold! Arnold, who, 
too late calling his reason to his aid, came to con- 
fess his guilt, and ofier (as the only possible repara- 
tion) to sacrifice his life amid the peril of the fight, 
so that in death he might prove his ever during at- 
tachment and gratitude to his royal master. Ed- 
ward's heart softened at the sight of Arnold's afflic- 
tion, but he resisted the soil impulse ; his honour 
forbade him to pardon a traitor, a deserter from his 
side in the very moment of hb utmost danger, the 
only one who had forsaken him ; yet none, not 
one in all his camp could boast the favours Arnold 
had received from his bounteous master's hands. 
He bade him go, and if valour could redeem his lost 
fame, to try the ^fibrt ; but that never, never ag^in 
could they meet as friends : then waving his hand, Ar- 
nold left the tent. But a few moments noi^ intervened 
ere the commencement of the battle. Edward de- 
voted the awful pause to prayer ; he bent his knee to 
the earth, and implored the protection- of Heaven* 

O Sool of D&tare ! Great eternal Canse 
Who gave and govemtst all that's here below 
'Ha by the aid of thy Almighty arm 
The weak exist, the viitaous are secure. 
If to your sacred laws obedient ever. 
My sword, my soul, have own'd no other guide. 
O ! if your honour, if the rights of men, 
My country's happiness, my kins's renown ! 
Were motives worthy of a warrior's zeal ; 
Crown your poor servant with sacodA this day» 
And be the praise and glory all thy own. * * * 
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Ere yet the faUl trumpet sounded to arms, as 
Arnold passed along, he encountered Mariana : she, 
poor unhappy maid, unable to endure the sorrow and 
disgrace she had drawn upon her lover, had forsaken 
her friends, her country, and her father, to share his 
fate, to live or die with him. *' Oh ! Arnold (rried 
the afflicted fair one), as I have made thee guilty, I 
will share thy guilt ; the ruin I have caused 'tis tit I 
should partake ; shouldst thou survive this dreadful 
battle, barefoot Fll wander through the world as 
penance for my crime, and follow though thou spurn- 
est me ; and shouldst thou fall (forbid it, gracious 
God), my brain's on fire at the thought of any harm 
to thee, yet shouldst thou fall, 111 perish by thy 
side ; the sun shall never rise on Mariana's grief 
when Arnold is no more !" 

Arnold pressed her to his bosom, and imprinted a 
kiss upon her trembling lips : ^^ Sweet maid ! kind 
gentle Mariana ! I only am to blame ; thy timid soul 
knew not those sacred lies called honour, which 
biod man to man *, thou, who sawest no dange** but 
in death, didst not reflect upon the horrors of a disr 
graceful Jife ; or judge, that honour lost can never 
be recalled ; I knew it all, I should have acted by 
the impuls^ of truth and integrity ; but that is passed, 
and happiness is fled for ever. I therefore conjure 
thee, sweet Mariana, by the love thou bearest me, 
forsake this scene of carnage ; it will soon present 
a sight too horrible for womati's eyes ; return then, 
seek thine own safety, for know that I have sworn 
to brave all dangers, to rush into the thickest of the 
battle, to encounter death in all its varied dreadful 
shapes, to aid the cause of £ngland and my prince, 
while I have strength, and then resign my life as a 
poor atonement to offended Heaven. Hark ! the 
trumpet sounds, it calls me from thee ! farewell for 
ever ! oh ! farewell !" 

He fled haaltly, leaving her almost insenaible in 
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the arms of her attendant, the faithful Louisa, who 
had encountered all the perils of a camp from attacji- 
medt to her mistress. Mariana too soon recovered 
to a full sense of her horrible situation ; her brain 
seemed bursting, and her heart throbbed with a vio- 
lence which appeared to threaten dissolution. The 
thought of Arnold's sorrows drove her almost to 
madness ; again the dreadful trumpet assailed her 
affrighted ear, and her glowing imagination pictured 
the scenes which might follow ; she saw the blood 
streaming from innumerable gashes ; she heard the 
cries of the wounded,'the groans of the dying ; then 
in dread array her lover appeared, dealing destruc- 
tion round ; she saw him fall, and the uplift^ falchion 
cleave his head in twain ; and, unable to endure the 
maddening picture her fancy had drawn, she uttered 
a piercing shriek, and rushed afler Arnold, followed 
by her terrified attendant. 

The awful moment now arrived on which the fate 
of two great nations depended. Edward dared not 
indulge a hope ; losing therefore dependence upoa 
himself or his forces, he committed all to the care 
and protection of that Almighty power which alone 
could save them at such a crisis ; he communicated 
his apprehensions to Audley, whose feelings were 
the same ;'they mutually resolved to die as English- 
men should die. With composed mien aiid firm un- 
daunted steps the troops were marshaled for battle. 
Love and duty led them on ; conquest was hardly to 
be e^cpected, it was scarcely within the limits of 
probability ; conquer they might not, but they could 
fight and die like men and soldiers. The French, 
on the contrary, approached in full confidence, high 
in spirits, flushed with hope, assured of success, and 
with friends every where surrounding them. 

Well may the English historian record with triumKKv 
the annals of this glorious diay; whei^ this little band, 
this valiant few routed, destroyed, and put to flight 
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the numerous thousands opposed to them. King John 
and one of his sons were taken prisoners ; whi^e the 
others, with his brother the Duke of Orleans, saved 
themselves by jflight — Arnold, true to his vow, fought 
with indescribable valour ; the ground was strewed 
with the wonders of his powerful arm, till covered 
with innumerable wounds he fell, at last, by the sword 
of Ribemont. Prince Edward found him fainting on 
the field, raised him in his arms, and bade him live ; — 
his valour had atoned his fault, and the love and 
friendship of his prince were again open to him. 

Arnold's last moments were cheered by the sweet 
assurance of his royal master's forgiveness — but the 
wish for life was lost, even had the hope remained, 
since no valour could redeem the disgrace his ill fat- 
ed love and weakness had drawn upon his name ; 
and death was the greatest mercy heaven could be- 
stow. The sorrowing Edward closed his eyes,- and 
gave the tribute of tears to the memory of him, whose 
whole life, save in one sad and solitary instance, had 
exhibited every thing which could have been wished 
or dcblred by the soul of nobleness and virtue. 

Last among the numbers of the conquered PVencb^ 
Ribemont lingered, bewailing the loss of his king 
and country, and envying those who had by death 
escaped the horrorev of these galling thoughts. Never 
till this fatal battle had the valiant heart of Ribemont 
felt the least shade of apprehension ; on the preced- 
ing evening an unusual gloom had sat upon his mind, 
but from what cause it could originate, he was at a 
loss to judge ; he had encountered death in every 
form, why should the thought disturb him now — 
death, the common lot of human nature, possessed 
no terrors fqr the guiltless mind, and his conscience 
knew no taint of dishonour ; was it then pity for the 
hopeless host, the valiant few, who with the coming 
day must meet destruction ? yet why pity, the brave 
deserve uot pity, — a nobler tribute is th«irdue, — the 
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tribute of admiration ! What then could depress his 
thoughts ? he strove to arouse his wonted strength 
of mind, but still the gloom remained ! — cold shiver- 
ing seized his limbs, the sweat of death stood on his 
brow, his blood seemed congealed, and his feet trans- 
fixed to the spot on which he stood, while musing in 
astonishment at his own strange emotions, the figure 
of his father appeared before him; armed, as when in 
early youth. He girt the sword upon his thigh, and 
bade him not disgrace the paternal gifl, — he wore a 
countenance of sorrow ; yet he smiled upon hi^ son, 
-^t was a transient smile of approbation; and quick-* 
ly followed by a sigh profoundly deep, and a sound 
like' a groan fell upon the ear of Ribemont : he ad- 
dressed the awful vision ; it spoke not, but with pit- 
eous action, raised *its hands, and mournfully shak- 
iim^the head, vanished from his sight ! ! — 

Ribemont was little tainted by superstition, yet 
this strange visit of his father's spirit pressed upon 
his mind ; something it must portend, and as ho 
doubted not the victory of the ensuing battle, he con- 
sidered it the herald of his own death ; still though 
he could have wished to share in the glories of his. 
country, yet he was content to die a warrior's death; 
On the following morning he appeared as usual, terri- 
ble in arms ! and unhurt be passed through the gen- 
eral carnage of the battle. The visit of his father 
becarrfe fully explained ; the sad vision too surely 
foretold not his own death, but the ruin of his coun- 
try. Life was now hateful to Ribemont, since th^t 
country was lost, and he longed to meet some brave 
and noble spirit by whom he might fall without dis- 
grace; — and while wandering thus, he encountered 
Audley, whose arfh of power had levelled numbers 
on this eventful day ; fortune in her wreck could not 
have offered a greater blessing on Ribemont, than 
to fall by the sword of a foe so noble. These glo- 
rious heroes (alike in everv lofly virtue") met even oil 
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the bloody field without one hostile feeling. — Audlej 
besought Ribemont to yield his sword, and preserve 
a valuable life, that in some future time he might 
^tand forth again, the champion of his country ; as- 
suring him of every dehcate attention ; and that in 
his captor he should find a firm, and faithful friend ! 
But Ribemont would not listen to persuasion ; he 
could not outlive his country's loss- ; and it would 
be more honourable to perish on4hat fatal field, 
where the glory of the French name was buried, 
^han linger out a few weeks or ihonths of sorrow, 
and tamely die the victim of consuming grief ! 

They engaged, ^d fought with their accustomed 
skill ; and ^ng was the contest doubtful, till Ribe- 
mont, weary of defence, lefl hii.iself more open to 
attack, when the sword of Audley reached the heart 
of his foe, while he only received a slight wound. 
Ribemont rejoiced in the blow which had deprived 
him of a life now valueless — he pressed Audley'ns 
hand in token of amity, and laying his hejad upon 
his breast, there breathed his last, last sigh ! , 

So fell the noble, valiant Ribemont, the soul of 
honour and the pride of chivalry ; one who could 
have dared the utmost peril, with unshrinking forti- 
tude, and smiled upon the fortune which oppressed 
him, yet coiild he not erldure his monarch^^s capture, 
and his country's fall ! ! I 

King John, his son the l^uke of Tourain, the 
Archbishop of Sens, and many noble Frenchmen, 
were now conducted to the conqueror's tent, where 
they were treated with every mark of respectful ten- 
derness ; and could it be possible for a king to 
forget lie was a captive, John, and his son might 
have foregone their sorrows in the mild forbearing 
gentleness of Prin*ce Ed\vard. 

While preparations were making for a banquet in 

honour of the royal captives, Louisa presented her- 

. self before Edward, and besought his compassion for 
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the dj'ing Mariana : — the uahappy majd overwhelm' 
ed with terror, had hid herself during tbe baltle'a 
heat, weeping and praying for the preservation of her 
lover, aod when victory was proclaimed she ventured 
forth, ran over the field with frantic speed, calling on 
Arnold's aame, till at length her eager eye fell on 
bis mangled corse. She shrieked, she raved, beat 
her sad breast, and tore her dishevelled hair in all the . 
agoaj of distracting sorrow ; then snatching from Uis 




belt a dagger, plaoged it into her side. Louisa reach- 
ed her too late to prevent the horrid deed ; but calling 
, for help, two soldiers ftt her earnest entreaty con- 
veyed the frantic Mariana from the bleeding body of 
Arnold, and carried her shrieking to the tent of the' 
prince. At sight of him, she bid her face, fearful to 
meet the eye of that offended majesty whom Arnold 
had for her sake deseited— Edward raised her from 
the earth, and bade her be of I'omfort — "Ah ! (she 
exclaimed) I deserve no comfort ! load me with 
curses ! weigh ine down witli your reproaches ! I can 
bear them all. — Ah ! let them fall on me, but spare 
your poor brave soldier, lei not your resentment pur- 
aue-him to his grave — it was I — who seduced him 
from you, to save mc from despair — I tempted him to 
Ay. He loved yoi) prince, oh with such tenderness, 
such truth he loved you '. — but 1 plunged him into 
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shame, and ruim Let all your indignation fall on me ; 
scorn me, hate, despise me; but spare, oh spare the 
mchiory of my gallant true and virtuous Arnold! 
See, see, where his spirit glides along — he comes to 
reproach me. ' Twas love which led me to the fatal 
deed. I feared to see thee dead, and yet I saved 
thee not, for thpu art gone, brave Arnold ^^I saw 
thy blooming lovely form weltering in gore. Oh, 
God, my brain's on fire! Arnold! forgive and pity 
me! oh forgive the wretched, guilty Mariana." 

Overcome by the violence of her emotions and 
the loss of blood, she essayed to speak, but in vain — 
her dying eyes were fixed on Edward with a look of 
piteous supplication; when he laid her head upon his 
breast, and with the gentlest sweetness assured her of 
his forgiveness to Arnold, whose «yes he had closed. 
A faint smile of joyful gratitude passed over her pal- 
lid countenance ; she feebly raised his hand, seeming 
to imply her wish that he should also close her eyes 
— and faintly articulating — **for me, for me, — and 
I am happy — ''* heaved one deep sigh, and expired. 

Edward did not disdain to weep the fate of these 
unhappy lovers — ^they were buried in one grave, 
and a tomb erected to their memory!! 



Honour, thoa sacred pledge, thou bond of faith. 
Which none can forfeit with impunity; 
By thee sustained, the lowly herdsman smiles 
Amid his toils; and grateful, thanks his God, 
For that be bears a conscience all untainted! 
While ail tbe pride, and pomp, this world affordt 
Cheers not the drooping heart, to honuor lost. 
Honour, the utmost sum of earthly praise. 
What is integrityl what bat a term 
For honour ; what, fair truth, and purity, 
4nd love, aud friendship, but the sacred bonds 
Of honour: — the fame most sweet, most lasting. 
Most secure, which even envy taints not,. 
Which lives in life, and blossoms on tJie tomb. 
In that DIM term exists, — thf tout of honour. 
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n not lovB B Herenles 

Still climbing ueen in the Uesperidea 

Sabtle as sphinx ; as BVreet and mosical 
Ai bright Apolla'a lute, strung wjlh hair ; 
And when love ipealu, the voice of all tlw 
Makes heaven drowsy vrith the liHriiianj. 



" For Heaven's sake Letitia, what is the matter 
with you ?" said the sprightly Mrs. Racket, to hur 
cousin Miss Hardy ; who sat gloomily .viewing her- 
eelfin a pocket glass ; again Mrs. Racket inquired 
what ailed her ? and Letitia, sighing deeply, asked 
with a rueful countenance " If ahe had ever seen 
such a fright as ehe looked ^" 

" Umph, yes, (said her rattling cousin with the 
most provoking vivacity) I think 1 have seen you 
look much worse," Letitia was o-agry, and Mrs. 
Racket seriously inquired the cause ofher chagrin, 
which was imparted without reserve. Miss Hardy 
was returned from her father's lawyer ; where she 
bad been with him to meet her lover, the handaome, 
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gay and elegant Doricourt, whose politeness and 
reserve had thus disconcerted her, and whose ap- 
parent indifference, to her high boasted personal 
attractions, had not only mortified her pride and 
self-love, but had wounded her heart also ; for Le- 
titia was jMuch attached to Doricourt, however 
indifierent he might be to her ! 

The father of Doricourt, and Let it ia's father, had 
been friends from their youth ; they had married 
young, and in early life were left widowers, with 
each one child ; in order to perpetuate their friend- 
ship, they entered into an agreement, for the mar- 
riage of their children, whenever they arrived at 
years of maturity ; Mr. Doricourt died before his 
son was ten years old, and Mr. Hardy immediately 
took him to his own house, there to remain, under 
the care of private tutors, till he was of an age to be 
sent to college. 

Letitia and Doricourt had spent their years of 
mfancy together, and were much attached to each 
other ; but the knowledge at a very early period, 
that they were designed for each other, gave a sort 
of sober tint to their regard. As they could not 
entertain any apprehension of future separation, this 
feeling of actual possession had no ill effect on the 
mind of Letitia ; who was of a mild, gentle, and 
obedient disposition : but on the gay and- volatile 
Doricourt it* was a circumstance which cast a shade 
over Letitia's charms ; he must have her ; nnd 
therefore all anxiety for his betrothed wife's attrac- 
tions were unnecessary : he was contented to think 
that she was a very ^ood little girly and there was 
an end. 

When the time arrived that he was to enter upon 
his travels, it was a period of sorrow to Letitia ; 
but, knowing there was no prospect of alteration in 
those plans which had been laid down years before, 
she cheeked her sorrow ; determined to use the term 



of his absence, in the acquirement of all those femi- 
, nine accompiisbnients, which would render her at- 
tractive in the eyes of her intended husband ; and, 
when he kissed ii^r at parting, bidding her be a 
good child, and learn every thing which would serve 
to render her charming, — she smiled tiirough her 
tears, and .said ^' Indeed, indeed I will, — I will study 
every thing dear Henry which is likely to please 
you." 

And Letitia was true to her promise, and true to 
her love ; Doricourt's image was ever before her 
eyes, and all her studies were pursued with the » 
same avidity, as if he were actually looking on to 
approve and admire. A naturally fine capacity, thus 
aided by an impulse of ardent love, may be sup- 
posed to have made great progress ; — she was 
universally and justly admired, and her delighted 
father was proud of her to excess ; she was also 
handsome, and her figure extremely elegant. Fo^ir 
years had elapsed since Doricourt commenced his 
travels, and he was now on the eve of returning : 
Letitia was just nineteen, Doricourt twenty-four ; 
and her glowing fancy had pictured to her imagina- 
tion every thing delightful in the person and manners 
of her lover ; his education finished and improved 
by travel. He was scarce twenty when he left her ; 
and as Letitia's looking-glass, aided by her vanity, 
whispered the great improvement in herself, she 
readily eonopromised for three times the improve- 
ment in Doricourt ; as he had at least three times her 
advantages-^and was besides, as she thought, her 
superior in every point : her heart panted at the 
idea of again meeting, him ; and guided by her own 
artless ardour, she expected to be clasped to his 
b^st, with all the fondness of youthful affection ! 
^ j^oricourt's feelings were of a very different na- 
ture. He had while abroad imbibed that false taste, 
^^as i» coroiQon to the English^ of preferring foreign 
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manners, to those of his own country : the rf^gance 
fascinatibn, and vivacity of the dames of Italy, 
pleased . his fancy ; and he did not look forwan! 
with any degree of ocstasy^ totthe time, when by 
the will of his de^ father he should recei^^e at the 
altar his (>retty rural wife ; the good girl,, whose 
modesty and reserve were the charms to set off her' 
beauty to advantage. Feeling thus, when they met, 
they found each other just what in idea they sup- 
posed they should. Doricourt expected to find the 
pretty growing girl transformed into the loVely and 
elegant woman^: and so she was ; with blushing 
cheeks and downcast eyes, modest, retiring, afraid 
to speak, awed by the splendor of his manners and 
appearance, and so she also was. Letitia, on the 
other hand, expected to meet a handsome manly 
figure, a finished address, a gay and sprightly man- 
ner, with an agreealle consciousness of his own 
a^iperiority : and he was all, and more than she had 
pictured ; her long cherished love for him was 
confirmed ; while his lukewarm regard for her was 
chilled into coldness. 

Poor Letitia's heart was almost bursting at the 
indifference of Doricourt's manner towards her ; and 
how this indiflference was to be warmed into any 
thing like tenderness, was the point to be considered.. 
Had Letitia b^en a vain, light, and frivolous char- 
acter, she might have been gratified in becoming 
the wife of a man, whom all the world admired «nd 
imitated ; content to be envied, as the property of 
him, for whom even princesses had sighed : bat 
these were triumphs without value to'Letitia; she 
looked beyond the mere ebullitions of vanity '; slie 
considered matrimony as an awful, a sacred bond- 
age, neither to be considered lightly, nor entj|ired 
upon with levity ; she loved Doricourt, dearly, 
fondly loved him ; but resolved he should never 
kad h«r to ^« aUar^ unless she could makie that 
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impreFsion on his heart, which would at once secure' 
his faith, and insure their mutual happiness ! 

A strange idea struck her mind, which was that 
she would endeavour to make Doricourt hate her ; 
and then by some lucky device to surprise him inio 
admiration : it was a hazardous experiment, and she 
was aware of the diffieuhy and danger attending it ; 
yet if she failed, it was but to lose him at last ; and 
she even now felt him the same as lost, since she was 
resolved never to Inarry him in his present frame of 
mind. — Mrs. Racket was alarmed for the result of 
such a plan ; and old Hardy looked grave, but Le- 
titia coaxed him a little, and her word with him was 
law, for he seldom contradicted her. 

Doricourt was engaged to dinner that day, and 
their plans were laid, accordingly. Letitiii did not 
appear at table ; and on his inquiring the cause of 
her absence, was told she was not very well ; but 
Mrs. Racket gave him a hint, that she was reserved 
and sheepish, and ashamed to appear before him ; 
when be shrugged his shoulders with an air of dis- 
content ; *' Ah mon Dieu, (said he mentally) re- 
served and sheepish, ^hat qualifications for the wife 
of Doricourt !" He felt relieved by her absence, 
and rallv ing his spirits, became the life and soul of 
the company ; in the course of the afternoon while 
he was alone in the drawing room, he amused himself 
by contemplating her picture — the insipid beauty of 
which excited his spleen ; " Aye, (he cried) the 
painter has hit her off : the downcast eye, the 
blushing cheek, timid, apprehensive, bashful, — a 
tear and a prayer-book, would have made her La 
Bella Magdalena — 

. Give me a woman in whose touching meiti 
A mind, a soul, a polished art is Heen, 
Whofle motion xpeaks, whose poignant air can move : 
Soch are the darts to wound with endless love.*** 

H« was iottrr upted in his refleOioni by Mrs. Rackati 
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who tmpped him en tlie shoulder : she entered on the 
■ubject of Letitia ; eympathiaed Jn Ihe painful Bitua- 
tions of those who were compelled to .marrj ; and 
regretted the palpable defects of her poor cousin ! 
Doricourt started at the word " derecta,"'and hastily 
inquired her meaning ! " Merely the defects of 
education (slie replied) ; her father's foolish in- 
dulgence has totally ruined her," and then ran on in 
a strain of censure on her weaknesses and follies ; 
which cnnipletely astonished I>oricourt. He had 
been led to understand that Miss Hardy was elegant, 
■ensible, and accomplished ; and her countenance 
or manners bad- by no means contradicted these 
opinions ; he only complained of a want of spirit ; 
be had no idea of any want of capacity ; and was 
therefoie at a loss to conjecture the meaning of 
Mrs. Racket's sarcasms ; but perceiving her lo be 
a coquette, — be smiled and told her, he could not 

f:ive credit lo her aasetlions, and he could make al- 
owances for a lady's pninting. 

At that moment Letitia, in the anti'room, set up a 
loud vulgar laugh. \ then bursting open the door, ran 
bolt into the room : but on perceiving Doricourt, - 
■lopped short, and stood behind Mrs. Racket. 
Perping orer her shoulders, and pretending to tak^ 
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courage, she sai4 in a loud whisper, *' though he is 
my sweetheart, yet ecod I'll speak to him ; he is 
but a man you know cousin, and I'll let him see I 
was not born in a wood, to be scared by an owl :" 
then tittering she went up to, and making an awk- 
ward courtesy, began to ask him a profusion of 
questions, as where he had been, and what he had 
seen ? how long he was going to stay, and when he 
meant to go away : whether he had kissed the 
Pope's great toe, or the lady of Loretto's little 
finger ; whether he had fought any giants ; whether 
he had brought any dwarfs home ; if he had muzzled 
any tigers ; or strangled any crocodiles ; or if he 
had been through any of those countries where the 
men and women were all horses. Doricourt stood 
like one petrified ; upon which Letitla popped a bit 
of plum cake into his mouth, laughed at him, called 
him stupid, and declared that her old sweetheart 
Parson Dobbins was the sprightfuller man of the two. 

Mr. Hardy, terrified lest his daughter should run 
too far, came and ordered her to desist from her 
folly, and assured Mr. Doricourt, that for all this 
nonsense, Letty was a devilish sensible girl ; Letty, 
nothing awed by her father's anget, rattled on ; and 
it was with much difficulty he could at last drag her 
away. 

Doricourt was astonished ; he could not help sus- 
pecting some trick in this absurd conduct of Letitia ; 
for the intelligence of her countenance gave the lie 
to her levity and folly : yet why practice any trick 
of the kind ? it was meant to turn either her, or 
himself into ridicule, but which he could not tell ; 
it was, however, an affectation of wit and humour, 
which, according to his idea, was not admissible ; 
but whether her vulgarity and ignorance were real 
or assumed, they were equally disgusting ; and he 
made his escape from the house as soon as with de- 
cency he could. 
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Doricourt's chagrin sat lightly on him; he visited, 
'was courted, paid and received attentions from all 
he knew; and many, whom he did not know, were 
proud of the honour of becoming acquainted with 
the elegant, the fashionable Doricourt. Amongst the 
rest of his visits, he went to see his old friend and 
schoolfellow Sir George Touchwood, who was lately 
married to a lovely woman, the daughter of a no- 
bleman, high-spirited, proud, and poor: a virtuoso, 
whose time was devoted to collecting shells-, raoths, 
and caterpillars ; and who loved his daughter, bs the 
madcap Mrs. Racket said, better than any thing in 
the world, except a blue butterfly and a petrified 
frog. She had been bred in the country, was totally 
unacquainted with modish manners, and her unaf- 
fected simplicity was the charm which had attracted 
the admiration of Sir George, who prized this jewel 
so much, that he would willingly have kept her still 
in the country ; only it was necessary for the sake 
of his own and her father's honour, to present her 
at court. For this purpose, she was brought up to 
London, and that ceremony ended, he was impatient 
to return again to the country ; yet as Lady Frances 
had never 'been'in Town before, it was a necessary 
indulgence to remain for some time longer 

Sir George Touchwood was a man of sound sense, 
but somewhat rigid in his ideas of human nature. 
The various whims, and vices of fashionable life, he 
reprobated: it was therefore he had sought a wife 
in the vale of rural seclusion ; and the gentle Lady 
Frances was all his fondest hopes could aspire to. 
His romantic love, and th6» beauty of ^her ladyship, 
were the themes of conversation; but Sir George, 
in the pride of his heart, having asserted the utter im- 
possibility of Lady Frances ever becoming a convert 
to fashionable manners, he had roused up a spirit of 
resentment among the fine ladies of the ton, whose 
habits he had so freely censured, and several of 
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them (Mt8. Racket at their head) were resoWed 
upon leadtog the pretty novice into dissipation. Sir 
George, spite of all his precaution, bad thus been 
compelled to give way to the vorttex of folly which 
overwelmed hiiri. 

Doricourt's visit was nol welcome : he was glad to 
see him on his own account ; for he really esteemed 
him ; but knowing him lo be the rage, he feared the 
whole tribe of fashion and folly, if he got free en- 
trance into his doora, would follow his steps, and was 
therefore desirous that be should not be introduced 
to Lady Frunces. Doricourt, being determined to 
see this blooming nymph of tlie vale, threw himself 
into a chair, declaring it was his resolution to remain 




there, and dine that day, to-morrow, and the next, 
and the next ; In abort, that he would nof leave the' 
house till he had paid his respects to Lady Touch- 
wood. Sir peorge had I.o allerndtive ; he was 
obliged to introduce him, and he that night was of 
their party to an assembly. 

Doricourl looked around him, none of the pretty 
herd of fashionable triflers, excited his admiration in 
any great degree : yet towards none he felt disgust, 
that sensation he reserved for poor Leliti 
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and began seriously to reject whether he had not 
better pay the forfeit, than pass h.s future Ufe with 
such a woman. The penalty was heavy, — an estate 
which cost his father and Mr. Hardy the sum of 
eighty thousand pounds, and which was to be a 
joint property in case of their marriage, — was to be 
relinquished in the failure of contract on either side ; 
— it was not a pleasant sacrifice, yet better that, than 
sacrifice his happiness : — there was, however, but 
little time for deliberation, the ceremony was to take 
place in a few days, and he must resolve at once. 

One evening at a splendid masquerade — Doricourt 
in a domino, wandered about. Mrs. Racket had been 
desirous of enlisting him under her banners, but he 
avoided being of any party — he chose to go alone, 
that he might freely comment on all he saw and 
hoard ; yet his heart was not gay, his thoughts in 
spite of himself wandered to his gawky wife, and to 
the speedy approach of that hour, which was to rob 
him at once of freedom and of happiness ! 

In this gloomy train of thought he moved along 
with the crowd, a sort of vacant spectator, regardless 
of any thing which passed, till his attention was 
caught by an elegant figure in a superb dress : a 
mask accosted her ; she answered with animation, 
and challenged him to dance. — Doricourt watched 
her graceful gestures moving through the mazes of 
a minuet ; and he heaved a sigh, he scarce knew 
wherefore : there was a painful feeling at his heart ; 
it was regret ; he wished, his betrothed wife had 
partaken of some portion of the elegance and spirit 
of this delightful woman ! The dance ended, he fol- 
lowed her ; but she fled rapidly, and mingled in the 
throng, where he lost sight of her : he inquired who 
she was, but could gain no information ; — more dis- 
satisfied than before, Doricourt became lost in his 
own painful reflections, and insensible to the scene 
of gaiety and bustle which surrounded him. His 
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thoughts again reverted to his betrothed bride, and 
more and more revolting from the alliance, he came 
to a positive determination of declining the match ; 
but in order to give a fair pretence, which might 
save his own honour, and the lady's feelings, he would 
assume madness, fee his physician to pronounce 
him incurable, and then probably old Hardy might 
destroy the bond without demanding the forfeiture. 
While lost in these gloomy reflections, he heard a 
voice warbling forth a melodious strain, and turning 
round beheld the charming woman ^ho had before 
attracted him ; she sang with taste, sweetness, and 
spirit, a fascinating song ; and then entered freely 
into conversation. Her wit, vivacity, and good sense 
charmed his very soul ; he followed her from place 
to place, entreated her to take off her mask, and 
bless him with alight of her face ; but she positively 
refused, and fled fl^om him ; he pursued, and drew 
her back again — " Your name, my angel, your 
name (he exclaimed)^ tell me your name, though you 
will not let me see your faqe" — ^but this request she 
waved, and with playfulness to all his questions she 
replied with ready wit, yet never betraying in any 
way her own secret. He inquired, what her feelings 
would be towards the man whom she loved, and 
who was worthy t)f her love, when with an animation 
the most bewitching, she recounted what she could 
endure, what sufl^er in the cause of virtuous attach- 
ment. Doricourt enraptured, caught her in his arms, 
telling her it " was in^vain to assume airs of cold- 
ness, for that fate had ordained her his : — ^that he had 
never before met any woman so exactly to his taste, 
and fortune he was sure would never throw such a 
treasure in. his way, only fo torment him" — ^he im- 
plored to know who and what she was, and when and 
where he should again behold he^ : — she informed 
bim that he should see her agaip, and in an hour 
when he should least expect her ; and, theq^ on pain 
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of her eternal displeasure if he followed her one step, 
she took her leave. 

He was wrapt in wonder, — follow her he dared 
not, — and yet to lose sight of her without knowing 
who she was, was insupportable. Mrs. Racket's 
party now drew near, and Flutter, a light wliimslcal 
good-humoured coxcomb, came up to Doricourt, and 
begged him to join them, ^' Harkee, Flutter, tell me 
for heaven's sake who is the charming creature who 
passed through that door, just as you entered^-do 
you know her ?" 

" That lady — tliat — oh yes — I know her very well 
— she is as you say a charming creature — very 
charming indeed — she's — kept by Lord George 
Jennet'!" 

I>oricourt started back ; kept ! — a kept mistress ? 
his heart turned sick at the bare idea. — Old Hardy 
heard this impertinent assertion of Flutter, who 
would have said the same thing of his mother rather 
than appear ignorant of any body, from a chimney- 
sweeper to an emperor, and now hastened to Dori- 
court, to glad him with the joyful news — that the 
lady, he was in love with, was his own Letty— but 
Doricourt supposing this was meant as a sort of 
indirect reproof for his neglect, in not inquiring- 
whether she was to be at the masquerade, or mak- 
ing an offer of his services to protect her, angrily 
told him, it was rather too soon to play the father- 
in-law yet, and lefl him in the midst of his entreaties 
to stay and hear him. 

The old man, provoked at Doricourt's pettish ness, 
declared that now he would plot with Letty, and not 
against her ; and if ke was not revenged on ray 
gentleman for his snubbing^ — say his ntune was not 
Hardy. 

Doricourt instantly lefl the masquerade, and has- 
tened home : his mind was bewildered ; this bewitch- 
ing creature had taken firm possession of his sottl ; 
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yet ao exalted were the aentiments she had inspired, 
llini he could not wish to possess her on any thing 
lesa than honourable terms ; and the idea *or her 
beiog a woman of dissolute morals made 'him shud- 
der, lie resolved not to fuitil the contract of mar- 
riage with Miss Hard;/ — the estute he would willingly 
forfeit — but marry her, he would not — could not ; 
he then consulted hid friend Saville, but first inquired 
' whether he knew the mistress of Lord George Jen- 
net ; and hia description so exactly corresponded 
with the fascinalingcreature who had bewitched him, 
that be could nut admit a shadow ofikiubt as to the 
(r»ith of Flulter's story. All liis wish was now to get 
rid of Hardy and bis daughter, and quit Cnglnnd 
imrnediately, Mr. Saville admired the mad scheme, 
if he could but go through with it ; and Flutter being 
just then announced, he begged him to give a touch 
of madness, as he \tv>uld set the report afloat, like* 
lightning : the moment be entered, Doricourt seized 
bira, and furiously exclaimed, " Look — 'ook, this is 
he — who has sent my poor soul without coat or 
breeches, to be tossed in (he. air like a duck feather 
Villain give me my soul again." 




" Upon my soul I have not got it" — replied the 
terrified Flutter, endeavouriog to r«leaa« himself 
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from the powerful grasp of the pretended maniac — 
Saville drew him away, and getting him quietly seat* 
ed on the sofa, told Flutter a piteous tale of his 
insanity ;> ao Italian princess at the masquerade 
had given him a drug which affected him every full 
of the moon.-*— At mention of the moon, Doricourt 
broke into a raving fit ; and when Flutter could 
make his escape, he hastened away breathless, with 
the news of Doricourt's madness — ^which was spread 
half over the town in less than an hour. 

The delighted Letitia was so happy, she seemed 
to tread on aii*, — and longed for the moment of dis- 
covery : yet though she longed,'^it was an event she 
dreaded. She found her father very angry with 
Doricourt, fbr his rudeness at the masquerade ; — 
" Zounds, Letty, (said he), why the fellow whipped 
round upon his heel, and snapped me as short, as if 
I had been a beggar woman with six children, and 
he overseer of the parish. ; — I have laid awake the 
whole night thinking of plans to plague him, and all 
to no use, the one drives the other out of my head." 

Mrs. Racket, who loved a jest, and who owed 
Doricourt a little grudge for his hint at her coquetry, 
and that he '' could allow for a lady^s pairdir^y*^ 
was willing to adopt some plan to tease him a little ; 
and it was at length agreed that Hardy should 
feign himself ill, pretend to be dying, and urge the 
immediate marriage of Doricourt with Letitia, under 
i\m impression of her gawky character ^ he was sent 
for,ij|nd came to the house — madness and all ; but 
the arch and quick-sighted Mrs. Racket soon dis- 
covered the cheat, and turned him into ridicule ; — 
at first he was enraged ; but finding he had not any 
chance of escape, owned that his madness lotis as- 
sumed, in order to avoid a marriage with Miss 
Hardy, whom he did not love ; nay more — ^that he 
was attached to another woman. While speaking, 
he was summoned to the chamber of death ; lua 
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Spirits were greatly affected at the sight of old Har- 
dy, the friend, the parent of his early years ; and 
not able to resist his pathetic appeals, the united 
persuasions and entreaties of Sir George Touch- 
wood, Mr. Saville, and the rest, he agreed to marry 
Letitia, who stood near, wrapped up in a large 
dressing-gown and nightcap : the licence, and cler- 
gyman were all ready, the ceremony was performed, 
and Doricourt, coldly kissing his wife — left the room, 
followed by the various visitors assembled to witness 
XUe marriage.— He wandered up and down the saloon 
almost in a state of distraction ; at length he inquired 
for his — ^wife ! and as he spoke the word, it seemed 
almost to stick in his throat ! ! 

At that moment Mr. Saville informed Doricourt 
that a lady desired to speak to him ; he started, it 
was the incognita who had so bewitched him at the 
masquerade : she addressed him in a solemn tone, 
and manner,^ — " I told you — ^}'ou should see me in 
an houi;, when you least expected me ; and I have 
kept my word !" 

Some one present informing her that Mr », Dori- 
court was just married ; the lady expressed her 
indignation at his perfidy, having but a few hours 
before (as she said) sworn eternal fidelity to her : 
Doricourt, at length recovering from the surprise 
into which this unexpected visit had thrown him, 
reproached her with cruelty in thus intruding upon 
him, knowing her own degraded situation ; declaring 
that had she been worthy to become his wife, he 
would not have pledged himself to ano.ther to save 
the lives of half mankind ! 

" I cannot understand you, Sir (replied the lady), 
to what situation do you allude ?" 

'^ I must blush, Madam, to repeat it in presence 
pf this ^ood compi^ny, but I am not ignorant, that 
you are the companion of Lord Gnorgo Jennet." 
** Ridiculous pretence, — ^n*, sir, know to your confu- 

12» 
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bIod, my name, my honour, are unspotted a3 kers 
you have married — my fortune is large— my birth 
equal tp your own — my hand and fortune were at 
your command — but it is now past — farewell !" 

*' Stay^ I implore you — I entreat you stay*'— ex- 
claimed Doricourt, in a piteous accent ; then glanc- 
ing round the room, seized Flutter by the collar, 
who terrified at the mischief he had occasioned, ex- 
claimed '^ it was all a mistake ; that he did not mean 
that lady — he had never seen her in his life before." 

Doricourt, almost exasperated to madness, shook 
him so violently, that it was with difficulty he could 
be got out of his clutches ; at that moment Hardy in 
his dressing gown and nightcap-— rushed into the 
room, and mquired how he dared make lo much 
fuss about another woman when he was just married 
to his daughter ?"— begged Mrs. Racket to wipe the 
powder from his face, and told Doricourt laughing 
that his illness was all a fetch, to make him marry 
Letty! 

Doricourt was disgusted at this mean subterfuge ; 
and informed him, that as his name and fortune 
were all either his daughter or himself aimed at, they 
might take them ; but, that he should quit his native 
land, never, never to return : then addressing the 
stranger, he implored her to grant him a sight of her 
face, that the remembrance might be the consolation 
of His solitude, and the companion of his exile ! 

The lady now became extremely agitated ; her 
bosom heaved, and the tears traced their way below 
her mask. All were silent ; and Doricourt stood in 
trembling anxiety — after a short pause she spoke — 
'^ Oh Poricourt(she cried) the slight action of taking 
off my mask, stamps me the mqiBt blessed, or miser- 
able of women ! !" 

" Oh ! keep me not in this dreadful suspense !— - 
let me behold your face !" 




She withdrew Iter moak, and presented to the a»- 
tonidhed Doricourt the features of Mixs Hardy — of 
his wife — he staggered back ; then, clasping her ia 
his arms, wept on' her neck ! Old Hurdy was de- 
lighted ; Doricourt was in raptures, the wedding was 
kept with the utmost joy and festivity — it was in- 
deed a day of rejoicing, the prelude to years of hap- 
piness — each passing hour increased Don court 'a 
admiration of his fascioating wife, whose cuhivated 
mind, numerous accomplish meats, and perpetual va- 
riety of character, were ao many irresistible claims 
on bis love and «flteem ! and at the end of many 
years, Doricuurt w«s heard to declare with pride and 
joy: — that his honey-moon was not yet expired ! 

His happini* was pore, wjlhont alloy, 

Uj^ wife at oaca, hn pride, delight and joy; 

ud pesnng feus no iracea left behind 

Or peevish discontent— twdi tender mind 

Strove ibndlf erer; moment to improve ; «•- T,' 

And Hymen's torch was still the torch of love. 
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Some poweHsSsplrii instruct itic kil« and nven*. 
To IjB Ihy nunea ! wolves, tind bean, ihey m;, 
Cutiog tbeir nvigeneas ujde, bava daae 
Like offices of pilj. • • • 

AsPolidor, a simple clown, the ^on of an old flhep- 
herd of Bohemia, wna hastening homo to avoid a 
miag storm, his ears were assailed by the piteous 
cries of one m distress ; when his humanity tempted 
bimto Eun and offer bis aesistunce, but a sense of 
danger induced him to qcl with cauiioii. On ad- 
vancing lowarda the place whence the sound issued, 
a sight of horror struck his view. A gentleiran, 
ficbly apparelled, was vainly struggling in the gripe 
if a ravenous bear, who tore him with merciless 
fi»y ! His cries were dreadful, and on beholding 
Polidor he implored hia help — otTered him great re- 
'■'iirds, and said hia name was AiUigonus, a noble- 
man—but his appeal was quickly ended, for in tlie 
midst of bis supplications, the savage beast tore out 
''■• btwt, when be gava «im loud and l«ngttioa«d 
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groan of agony — aqd then his voice was hushed in 
endtess silence. The poor clown wept; but this wad 
not the only affecting appeal to his humanity. While 
this horrid scene of carnage was acting, the threat* 
ening storm arose to appalling fury \ the heavens 
appeared one sheet of livmg fire ; the peals of thun- 
der seemed to shake the very eai^h to its founda- 
tion : the sea roared tremendously, and a fine ship 
was tossed to and fro upon its raging billows ! Now 
the masts seemed as they would touch the fiery sky, 
and now again were buried in the foaming waves ; 
the poor wretches .on board wrung their hands in 
agony, and pierced the air with' lamentations of in- 
describable anguish. At length, just at that dread- 
ful moment when the bear tore out the heart of An- 
tigonus, the vessel was dashed upon a rock. Piercing 
shrieks, for an instant, overtopped the raging of the 
storm — and in the next, all was lost — ^no vestige re- 
mained of ship or passengers— all swallowed hy the 
l\pisterous waves. 

Polidor stood like one petrified ; he strained his 
eyes — to perceive some traces of the vessel ; and his 
ears — #o listen for a sound from the poor gentleman, 
but all in vain : no voice was heard, no one was 
seen, and the youth, though not much given ii^ 
soflness, wept as he slowly retraced the path to his 
father's cottage. He had not proceeded far, when . 
he stumbled upon the old shepherd, seemingly lost 
in a trance, kneeling on the ground, b^fe headed, 
regardless of the storm which had just past, and 
gazing intently on an infant, which he had taken 
from a box, well stored with gold and jewels. 

" What have you there, father, (inquired Polidor) 
mercy be good unto us — a babe." 

*' Yes, yes, trolh, and a pretty babe too, Polidor, 
and money to boot — look here boy." 

The old shepherd had been so occupied in con- 
templations of this fairy gift, as he called it, that he 



had never heeded the pelting of the itorm, aad was 
dripping wet with the rain ; while the innocent child, 
vho had engrossird all his attention, undisturbed by 
the wv&re of the elements, slept eonndly , The old 




man hast«aed home with his prize ; but Folidor re- 
turned, as he said, to see if the bear had finished his 
dinner on the gentleman, a:)d if he had, and there 
were any scraps letl, he would turn sexton and bury 
them. , 

Polidor and his father, on his return, counted over 
the money again and again; and, tempted by the 
sight of so much wealth, .resolTett to keep the cir- 
cumslaoce secret. The parents of the infant they 
doubted not had perished in the vessel; little danger 
of discovery therefore was to be apprehended; 
they however removed to-aome distance from their 
present residence^ where the pretty foundling was 
brought up as the shepherd's daughter, ignorant of 
her high birth, but under the name of Perdita, 
which was written on a label and pinned to her 
bosom. 

This infant was daughter of Leontes, King of 
Sicilia; and, by the order of her cruel father, -had 
been sent from home for the purpose of being thus 
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exposed in 8ome strnnge country to perish : he being 
irritated against his queen through an impulse of un- 
founded jealousy. 

Leontes, previous to the death of liis father, had 
visited the court of Russia, where he became en- 
amoured of and. married H^rmione, daughter of the 
*cmperor ; a lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ment. They had lived together in\he most perfect 
happiness for some years, and their union had been 
blessed by one son, Mamillius, a boy of rare qualifi- 
cations, who possessing a shrewdness of sentiment, 
and an acute sensibility uncommon at his years, was 
justly beloved by his parents and by the whole court. 

Leontes had, in his boyish days, a friend and 
companion whom he highly loved and esteemed, 
Polixenes, son of the King of Bohemia. They had 
been educated together; and when Polixenes, on the 
death of his father, went to take possession of the 
throne, it was a painful separation to the youthful 
friends. Leontes soon afterwards succeeded his fa^ 
ther in Sicilia. Several years hud elapsed^ since they 
had met, and when Bohemia, at the long and fre- 
quent intercession of Leontes, paid a visit to the 
court of Sicilia, he had been received with every de- 
monstration of joy. Hermione, in her earnest de- 
sire to please her husband, paid the most pointed 
attention to Polixenes ; and Polixenes, valuing her 
as the exclusive property of his dearly loved friend 
and brother, considered her as a sister, and treated 
her with affection and kindness.' For a long time 
Leontes considered this as it really was — a tribute of 
respect to himself ; but by degress a feeling of jeal- 
ousy took possession of his mind, and when Polix- 
enes, at the earnest reqiiest of Hermione, agreed to 
extend his visitation some short time, a request 
which he had positively refused to Leontes, it was a 
confirmation of his jealous feelings: yet he suppressed 
his irritation ; and while Hermione with artless good 
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hnmonr was copTersing with Polixenes, Leontm, 
under pretence of playing nitb his jroung son ths 
PriDceManiilliuB, seized the opportunity MBtudousl^ 
watching the countenances, and lieteniog to the con- 
versation of bis suspected wife and friend. 




Hermione, happy in the idea of having obliged 
her beloved Leontes, was more than usually gay, 
and looked more than usually beautiful ; little sup- 
poaing that she wax furnishing arms against herself, 
and feeding the demon of jealousy iu the breast of - 
her husband. Leontes, who was by nature petulant, 
and whose love towards Hermione was so ardent, 
that his resentmeDt rose in proportion, being now 
conf'imed in his suspicion, his rage exceeikd all 
hounds ; he shut his mind against conviction ; and 
when his Lords ventured to speak in defence of the 
({uein, he violently repulsed thqm, accusing them 
of disloyalty and treason: so unjustly.confldenf was 
he, that Camillo declared to Polixehes that should he 
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C^millo, tbe moat favoured Lord of his couft^ was 
commissioned by Leontes to put poison in the cup, 
out of which Polixenes should drink ; and Camiilo 
having obtained from tbe King a promise, that, on 
condition of. Polixenes' removal, he would again 
take his Queen into favour, undertook the disgrace 
ful office, without however, any intention of putting 
it into >«xecut ion. He sought an interview with the 
King of Bohemia, of whose innocence he felt well 
assured, and whose Ufe he was determined to pre- 
serve ; then freely imparted the jealousy of Leontes 
and his order given for Polixenes' death, and coun- 
selled him for his own sake and for the sake of 
the injured Hermione immediately to quit Sicilia ; 
hoping that when he Was once^airly removed, Leon- 
tes' jealousy would cease, and the Queen be restored^ 
to his ajSections. Camiilo, by this counsel, proved 
himself a virtuous man, rather than a favoured 
courtier. He loved Leontes ; but he loved justice 
morel He well knew that if he performed the 
bidding of his sovereign master, promotion, hon- 
ours, and distinctions would follow ; that if he re- 
fused, he must for ever be an exile from his native 
land ; or, if remaining in it, that his life would pay 
the forfeit of his obstinacy : — ^yet Camiilo hesitated 
not in his determination ; he would not, for the hope 
of reward, disturb the slumbers of a quiet conscience, 
nor awaken hisi mind to bitter reflections, '^ No ! 
(he exclaimed) never, never !" 

If I could find example 



Of thousands, that had struck anointed Kings, 
And flourish^ afler, Td not do't; but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment) bears not one. 
Let villany forswear't. * * * 

By the office which he held, CamiUo had the 
power to unclosp the several posterns which sur- 
rounded the city ; and at midnight, under his pro, 
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tectioU) Polixenes and his foUawers made their 
escape ; and, getting on board a vessel, set sail 
before the dawn of morning for Bohemia. 

When Leontes heard of the departure of Polixenes 
and the apostacy of Gamillo, his former rage amount- 
ed almost to insanity ; and far from restoring Her- 
mione to favour as Camillo had hoped, it more 
confirmed his anger. He publicly accused her of 
infidelity to his ^ed, and of aiding and abetting Po- 
lixenes atid Camillo in their secret escape. Her 
assertions of innocence were vain ; the impetuous 
Leontes, without mercy towards her situation, being • 
far advanced in pregnancy, unfeelingly ordered her 
to prison, and forbade any one to speak in her behalf. 

Hermione was equally astonished and afflicted, at 
an accusation so unexpected and so unmerited ; yet 
the pride of majesty sustained her : she shed no 
tears, but raised her eyes to heaven, with a mournful 
hope of consolation in Leontes' speedy conviction of 
her innocence. Yet,, though she evinced no power- 
ful outward sign^ of sorrow, her heart was heavily 
charged, and her voice faltered as she softly and 
sweetly addressed the gentlemen who waited to 
conduct her to prison. 

There's some ill planet reigns.: 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
"With an aspect more favourable.— ^Good my lord 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which bunis 
Wo^se than tears drown. * * * 

She^was conducted to prison, and forbidden all 
communication except with the ladies who were 
permitted io attend her ; even the young prince's 
visits were not allowed. This cruel mandate of the 
King was a heavy affliction to Hermione ; and the 
sweet boy, who could not endure the thoughts of 
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his mother^s affliction and disgrace, sunk into a state 
of melancholy which put his life in danger. 

Meantime Leontes, for the satisfaction of the 
Lords of his court, all of whom appeared to cherish 
an idea of Hermione's innocence, dispatched two of 
his nobles, Cleomenes and Dion» to Delphos, to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo. The intervening time was 
spent in anxiety. The poor imprisoned Hermione 
was delivered of a daughter, whose helpless infancy 
would, she hoped, be an advocate with her incensed 
husband ; but who should dar« present it to him ? 
It was an office few would venture to undertake ; 
and her busy fancy could hardly fix on one^ to whom 
she could apply with any prospect of success. 

While she was deliberating, and consulting with 
her faithful attendants on this important subject, 
Paulina, the wife of Lord Antigonus, came to the 
prison : but the gaoler dared not admit her to the 
presence of the Queen ; so rigid were his orders. 
'* Mercy on us, (ctied the indignant Paulina) here's 
ado—." 

To lock up honesty and honour from 
The access of gentle visitors ! — Is it lawful* 
Pray you, to see her women ? any of tbeui, 
EmiUa?"*** 

The gaoler's orders not extending towards the 
Queen's women, he willingly conducted the Lady 
£milia to her presence. From her she learnt the 
ne^s of the Queen's delivery ; and then entreated 
that she might be intrusted with the infant to pre- 
sent to the King. Emilia, overjoyed, inform*ed the 
Lady Paulina, that her Majesty languished for such 
a kind messenger, and prayed heaven to speed her 
in her pious errand. The innocent babe was given 
to her care ; and, boldly entering the presence of 
Leontes, she laid the Princess at his feet, imploring 
him to look with an eye of tenderness^ on the infant 



image of himself. Leontea, firmly peranaded that 
PoUxeneu, and not he, was the father of this poor 
babe, would not look upon it ; but sternly con- 
maoded Paulina to lake it thence^ and accoMd 




AntigonuB of being a party conceroed in the pre- 
Mimption of hia vife's conduct. Paulina, bold, high 
spirited, and proud in the justice of her cause, 
heeded not the King's displeasure, but freely uttered 
her disapprobation of his proceedings, in spite of his 
frowning, stamfHog, raving, and commaQas for her . 
silence ; when he, finding that he could not himself 
Mop the current of her wrath, ordered the Ijords to 
take her from hie presence. 

The Lady Paulina stretched out her hand in a 
ccHnmanding attitude to repel their advances, coolly 
telling then), "that he who made trifles of his eyes, 
might first hand her— of her own accord she would 
quit (he preseoce ; but first should execute the 
errand on which she came" — again she presented 
the babe, and again he repulsed her ! Loudly she. 
now proclaimed the innocence of the Queen ; loudly 
and imperiously she accused the King of cruelty, 
injustice, tyranny, and weakness ; agsm, and again 
he couniandt^her from his sight, and again and 
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again she refused obedience ; till enraged at her 
obstinacy, he told Antigonus he ought to be hung 
fyr not having power enough to stay the tongue of 

** Aye, my Leige (returned Paulina) hang all the 
husbands who cannot perform that feat and your 
realms will soon be unpeopled." 

" I cotmnand you on your allegiance (exclaimed 
the exasperated Leoutes), conduct that woman 
hence, I will endure no more." 

Paulina left the chamber without the Princess, 
bidding the King look to his babe, and take due 
care of that which was his own. i.eontes, on her 
departure, ordered that Antigonus should take the 
child, and throw it in the flames ; if within an hour 
he did not bring testimony of the tteed, his life 
should pay the forfeit, and he would himself dash 
out the infant's brains ! His Lords appealed to him ; 
begged btnii to consider his ^wn safety ; and tjbe sa^y 
of the reakn, which Vould certainly be endangered 
by any yiQlence bj^g ofl^red to the young Princess. 
Leontcs, , though not roucH disposed to follow ad- 
vice in his present irritable state of mind, yet con- 
sidered these remarks as seasonable — he therefore 
' inquired whether Antigonus was willing to preserve 
the hfe of this deserted infant, which that Lord so- 
lemnly promised to undertake at .the hazard of his 
own. 

Leontes then, giving him store of gold and jew^ 
els, bade him on his oath to convey the infant to some 
place out of his dominions, and commit it to the 
care of Heaven, to live or die as fate should direct ; 
and a vessel was provided to conduct him on his 
journey. ' 

Antigonus took a mournful leave of his wife, and 
set sail ivith his infant charge, towards some distant 
land. While on his voyage his mind was greatly 
agitated by the vision of his mother appearing to 
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him, as also the spirit of Hermipne, who over- 
charged with sorrow, till she was scarce able to give 
her wishes atterance, implored him to convey the 
infant to the shores of Bohemia, and place a label 
on its breast, to signify its name should be Perdita, 
as counted lost f'lr ever : and when the sorrowing 
vision had pronounced its orders respecting the 
princely foundling, it warned Antigonus that he 
should never again behold his wife ; then shrieking, 
melted into air. 

Antigonus interpreted this dream, or vision, into 
an express command from Apollo, to convey the in- 
fant to Bohemia, as being in reality the offspring of 
Polixenes ; and that it !$hould be a resident either 
living or dead, on the land of its father. He there- 
fore on the following morning gave orders to the 
master of the vessel, to make all sail for the kingdom 
of Bohemia, whither on the morning of the next day 
they arrived, and beneath a frowning sky, lowering as 
with Almighty displeasure, they landed ; the master 
returning to his vessel to perish by the pitiless storm, 
while the ill fated Antigonus met a more dreadful 
fate on shore. 

The resentment of Leontes rather increased than 
abated after the departure of Lord Antigonus with 
the Princess ; and the increasing indisposition of the 
Prince Mamillius, while it excited his paternnl fears, 
increased his hatred towards the Queen, whom he 
considered as the cause. Thinking he should ap-' 
pease the anger of the Gods, who afflicted the son 
for the guilt of the mother, he would not wait the 
return of Cleomenes and Dion from Delphos, but 
formed a tribunal, and summoned Hermione to her 
trial. Even before the accustomed time for confine- 
ment was expired, she was bVought from her prison, 
exposed to the inclemency ^of. the weather, and 
conducted to the presence of Leontes, who sat in 
judgment. 
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Her beauty, her dignity of deportment^ her want 
of health and strength, to bear up against such.treat- 
ment, won all hearts in her favour ; yet none durst 
speak. Leontes was absolute*: he governed the 
laws, and couid with impunity ^^ torest them to his 
authority, ^^ One only hope therefore remained : the 
oracle, they trusted, would declare her innocent ; 
and on that hope they rested. 

Hernfione pleaded her cause with sweetness and 
eloquence ; and her integrity stood manifest, to all 
but the aelf-willed Leontes, who without mercy pro- 
nounced her guilty. The unhappy Hermione, though 
she did not value her life now rendered wretched 
by his cruelty, yet still felt that her honour was dear 9 
whilst the idea that suspicion should follow her to 
the grave, and the tinge of shame, from her apparent 
guiltiness, be cast upon her children, was a burthen 
too hard for endurance. Finding that she could 
have no hopes from his justice,^nd resisting the 
imperious condemnation of Leontes^ she appealed 
to the Lords who sat in counsel, referring them to 
the oracle, and claiming, that Apollo should be her 
judge. 

This was an appeal which, according to the laws 
of Sicilia, Leontes could not refuse : the Lords Cleo- 
menes and Dion, who were JMst arrived, were ac- 
cordingly summoned to appear in court ; and having 
sworn upon the sword of justice, that they had been 
at Delphos, and brought from thence the oracle of 
Apollo sealed up, and by the hand of the sacred 
priest delivered, and that they were ignorant of the 
secrets^ therein contained, the officer of the court 
broke the seal, and read aloud the sentence of the 
God — '^ Heryfhione is chaste ; Polixenes blameless ; 
Camillo a true suhjed ; Leontes a jealous iyramt ; 
his innocerd babe truly begotten ; and the King shall 
Hv^ unthout an h^ir^ if that which is hst^ be mt 
found.'' 
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An exclamation of joy burst from the whole court, 
at this declaration of the Queen's innocence : but 
Leontes, incensed at their raptures, asserted that 
the oracle was either false, or the messengers were 
suborned ; and that the trial should proceed. At 
that moment an attendant rushed into the counsel 
chamber, to announce the death of the young Prince. 
The sweet child, happening to be at the window, 
sftw his mother pass to the scene of her persecution — 
which so operated up4)n his sensibility and bodily 
weakness, that it occsC^ioned his immediate disso- 
lution. Hermione, at the. dreadful intelligence, 
shrieked and fainted ; and Leontes, struck to the 
heart by this circumstance, more than if ten thou- 
sand tongues of the most persuasive eloquence had 
pleaded the cause of his^ injured wife, in one instant 
felt convinced of her hmocence, and trembled at the 
vengeance of Heaven, which he conceived he had 
incurred by his own injustice and impetuosity. He 
now determined to^make every atonement, which fu- 
ture tenderness could suggest ; but his hopes were 
soon put to flight. Scarcely an hour had elapsed, 
from the time that Hermione, under the care of her 
women had been conducted to her own apartment, 
ere the Lady Paulina, in the utmost consternation, 
inforn^ed him of the death of the Queen, loading him 
with the most bitter invectives. Leontes stood si- 
lent, not by any word or look checking her violence 
for a length of time ; and when his sorrow would 
sti^r him to speak, he. bade her — " go on — speak 
her )vorst, she could not say more than he deserved." 

The sofiering^ of Leontes were beyond human 
calculation ; his sorrows wei'e deep, not lond. nnd 
they seemed to bid defiance to all consolation. Blit 
a few weeks past, and he was happy to the fullest 
ei^ent ; now he was bereft of children, wife, and 
friend ; the lichest treasures man could boast ! be- 
refl by 'his own fault ! The hand of Heaven diad 
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pressed hira.down; and he had courted the blow^ 
which levelled him to earth. Proclamations were 
issued through the kingdom, and the neighboring 
states, offering large rewards to any who shpuld give 
intelligence of the Lord.Antigonus, and the young 
Princess; and under the hope of his child's resto- 
ration, he lived, if dragging on a gloomy existence 
eould be termed living. 

Meantime the young Perdita grew up to woman- 
hood, and improved daily in beauty and sweetness; 
so that her fame was spread abroad, even whilst 
filling the lowly station of a shepherdess. Though 
her reputed father was considered wealthy^ yet many 
were pleased to dispute, whether the beautiful shep- 
herdess could be the ofisprias of a swain so humble; 
but, as he had only taken up his residence in his pre- 
sent abode, a&er the birth of Perdita, no one could 
ascertain the fact. Their ideas amounted merely to 
conjecture; no person was particularly concerned in 
the discovery: and as the shepherd was too just in 
his conduct to have enemies, and too humble to ex- 
cite envy, it was not a subject which occupied any 
great portion of their time or attention. 

Florizel, the only son of Polixenes, was one day 
huntuig in the wilds near the habitation of Perdita V» 
reputed father. He had, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
been separated from his friends, and lost his way; 
when weary and thirsty he spied a rural habitation, 
and making towards it, requested some refresh- 
ment. He was received by Polidor and his father 
with the most perfect cordiality — and presently Per- 
dita brought him curds and cream, the simple fare of 
the cottage. He was struck with her exquisite love- 
liness and the dignified sweetness of her manner, a 
manner and person that looked more like a resident 
of the most polished courts, than the inmate of a lowly 
cot. , Inadvertently he expressed his admiration, 
which th« beautiful shepherdess received, with a 
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blushing modesty that enhanced her charms ; and 
Florizel) having conceived the idea of paying court 
to this rural beauty, hastened away, lest by any 
chance his companions should find his retreat, and 
thereby make discovery of his high rank. 

Sleep never closed his eyes during the night : the 
image <^ the lovely, artless, and elegant Perdita 
floated before his fancy ; and he counted the mo- 
ments which must intervene ere he should again be- 
hold her. Whilst indulging himself in dreams of 
delight, his reason, however, put a check upon his 
enthusiasm. Why should he desire to see thU 
lovely creature again ! what purpose could it an- 
swer ! his wife she could not be ! The Kling of Bo- 
hemia would never consent to his son's marriage 
with a neatherd's daughter ! But a thought of ad- 
dressing her on terms less than honourable never 
once entered his imagination. It was, therefore, 
better to conquer his love, now in its first approaches, 
than delay till a better knowledge should render the 
sacrifice more dreadful. He would see her once 
more, and that once the last ! He had also pro- 
mised he would call again, and a sense of honour 
forbade him to break his word ; even though it miffht 
not give Perdita any sort of uneasiness from the ais- 
appointmeat. 

On the following day, having prayed to the Goda 
to inspire him with firmness to bid adieu to this 
&8cinating creature, he proceeded to pay his visit. 
His heart beat as he approache^rthe cottage, and 
he had scarce resolution to advance ; but at length 
he alighted, and, tying his horse to a tree, with 
folded arms and a slow irresolute step- walked on- 
wards. At a sudden turning in tlie ro^d he beheld 
Perdita seated on a bank in a pensive attitude { on 
bis approach .she started, and the crimson glow 
which sufiused her cheeks, together with the confu- 
sion of her manner, assured thun that, however pow- 
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erful the impression sh^ had made onr his heart might 
be, stilJ it >vas reciprocal. He caught her hand al- 
most unconsciously, and pressed it to his lips, ^^beau* 
tiful l*erdita (said he) may I ask what was the sub* 
ject of your contemplation ?" 

^^ I was just wishing (she replied with sweet sim- 
plicity) that I were a great princess, or a queen.'' 

*^ And why, sweet Perdita, why would you be a 
queen ?" 
. " Becimse then Hhould be— more worthy of — of — 

" More worthy of my love, sweet maid — -would 
you imply that ?" 

He, then, gently^iassed his £irm,round her waist, 
but she turned her head away, and covered her 
face with her hand; whilst the deepest glow of <;rinri- 
8on tinged her snowy neck and arms. Florizel, en- 
raptured, threw himself at her feet, axid declared his 
ardent love, which she joyfully received, owning 
with artless simplicity an equal tenderness; but .pru- 
dently telling liim she could not admit his visits 
without the consent of her father and brother. 
Florizel was now at a loss to know in what manner 
he should ask the hand of Perdita, or whom he 
should say he was.. To acknowledge himself the 
king's son was to shut himself from her presence ; 
for her father dared not on pain of death giye encour- 
agement to the heir of the throne ! He was sud- 
denly lost in thougnt, Perdita inquired the cause ; 
and he, relying on her prutlence, informed her of his 
rank. . The lovely maid turned pale at this dis- 
covery ; a discovery which for a moment chilled her 
hopes, and removed her to an immeasurable di»* 
tance from the object of her idolatry. " Leave me, 
begone," she said,' wiping her streaming eyes. 



-Beseech you, 



Of your own state take care ; this dream of mine 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ew^ and wmp,*** 
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" Atid yet not so," she continued ; her self pos- 
session now returned, the glow of animation spread 
over her countenance, her eyes sparkled, her chest 
expanded, and a commanding sovereignty spread 
over her sylphlike form, which, to the wondering 
eyes of Florizel, appeared sublime. She looked like 
one inspired, as with energy she repeated 

The selfsame sun that shines upon the court. 

Hides not his visage from oar cottage, but 

Looks on all alike. Wilt please you, sir, begone.*** 

" Yet do not go ; it is my duty, not my love which 
bids you hence ; ipy judgment represents me as not 
entitled to your regard : but my heart wispers a 
different tale, and something tells me, yet I know 
not what that something is ; rerdita is not unworthy 
of Bohemia's son." 

** It is the pride of virtue, of true native noble- 
ness, sweet Perdita ; the Gods have marked you tor 
distinction, and put the seal of honour oil your low- 
liness." 

What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I*d have y^u do it ever ; when you sing 
I'd have yon buy and sell so ; so ^ve iilms ; 
Pray so, and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too : when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 
No other function : each your doing. 
So singular in each particular. 
Crowns what' you are doing in the present deed. 
That all your acts are Q,ueen*8.*** 

Florizel did not find much difficulty in persuading 
Perdita to keep the secret of his birth ; then forming 
a tale of his circumstances and station, which passed 
current with the old shepherd and his son, and, as- 
suming the name of Doricles, his visits and ad- 
dresses were admitted, and the day for their mar- 
riage fixed upon. 

14 
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The abstraction of Florizerfrom all his accus- 
tomed studies^ and his frequent absences from court 
for hours and days together, attracted the attention 
of Polixcnes ; and his friend Camillo undertook to 
watch his haunts and bring an account of the cause, 
which had made such an alteration in his accustomed 
habits and manners. He soon gained intelligence 
of his visits to the cottage, and of the fame and 
beauty of the old shepherd's daughter. It was then 
resolved, that the King and his trusty Camillo in 
disguise should visit the old shepherd, and learn the 
young Prince's intentions. 

Preparations were now making for the nuptials, 
and the marriage was to be celebrated on the day 
of their annual feast, the sheep-shearing ; and Po- 
lidor was on his way to the neighbouring town to 
purchase rice, sugar, nutmegs, and a variety of 
articles for his sister to use at the coming feast : 
when on the road, as he was trudging along, reckon- 
ing how much money the sheep, lambs, and wool 
would fetch, and counting over the contents of his 

{>urse, he was alarmed by cries of distress ; and, 
ooking round, discovered a man on the ground in a 
sad ragged condition, who said he had been robbed 
of his money, and stripped of his clothes, by a vile 
fellow, named Autolicus, formerly, servant to the 
Prince Florizel, one who had been whipped out of 
the court for his virtues. 

" For his vices you mean (replied Polidor), they 
are not so overstocked with virtue at court, that they 
should take pains to make their little less, by whip- 
ping it away." 

** Truly, sir (replied the ragged fellow) it was foi 
one or the other he was whipped, and turned upon 
the naked world ; but which I don't exactly know : 
but will you please to give me a helping hand to see 
if I can stand up straight, for I have liad at least s 
million of stripes on the broad of my back from that 
vile miscreant Master Autolicus.'' 
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The sroocl-nnliired clown, rrnlly believing the fel- 

)ow'h inlti, D'kI not in th(^ knst dreaming it was Au- 

lolicua hiniscll'hc was huljmig, gave hijn ai 



^^tJI^Sk- 




ar.d, while he wna in the act of raisinghim from ths 
ground, ihc orch rogue picked his pocliet of the well 
Uari.'d purge he wim Roing to market with. Full ot 
pretended gratitude for his kindness, and positively . 
forbidding him to put his hand in his pocket to af- 
ford him any relief, Autolicus limped away, as he 
said, Irv'a relation, who lived at some little distance, 
and Polidor proceeded on his journey, whistling 
along ; nor did he discover till he got lo the village, 
thiit he was without a single penny to pay for his 
purchases, so that Perilila's feast sUtTered some little 
from the rencontre between the shrewd Autolicus 
and the simple Polidor. 

The morning came, and all was mirth and gaiety. 
PcrdilR, in her simple attire, looked like a goddess; 
ami Florizel, in his lowly gnrb, looked nothing less 
thim princely. While their sports were going on, 
two strangers appeared ^unongst them, who were 
cordially welcomed by Perdita, Polidor, and the 
old shi'phcrtl. These strangers were Poliienes and 
Cainillo, so well disguised that Florizel had not the 
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slightest suspicion of them. Polixenes was so much 
delighted with the innocence and beauty of Perdita, 
that he lamented the necessity of interfering in the 
happiness of his son and this lovely shepherdess ; 
but the dignfty of his throne was at stake. When 
the ceremony of marriage was about to commence, 
l|e stepped between the lovers, and, by the autho- 
rity of a fatlier, commanded them to proceed no fur- 
ther: ordering Florizel to return to his obedience ; and 
threatening the old shepherd and his son with punish- 
ment, nay. even deat5, if they suffered the Prince to 
reniain one hour under their roof. He then departed, 
leaving Camillo to follow with. his undutiful son. 

The scene of happiness was now changed ; the 
old shepherd reproached Florizel and Perjita with 
cruelty, imd gave himself up to despair under the 
king's dbpleasure. Perdita looked piteously upon 
the prince, as if she would have gazed her soul away; 
but he bade her *' be of comfort ;" (said) "he was 
sorry, not afraid; delayed, but nothing altered; what 
be had been, he was still and ever would be ;" and 
then told Camillo, that "not for all Bohemia, for all 
its pomp, and wealth and grandeur, for all that the 
sun shone upon, that the wide earth enclosed, or the 
fathomless seas hid, would he break his oath to his 
fair beloved." He entreated him to "sooth his fa- 
ther's sorrow for his loss, as he would never more 
behold him ; that he was now put to sea with her 
whom on shore he was not permitted to retain, and 
must take the hazard of his future fortune.'' 

Camillo, who loved the Prince, was desirous of 
serving him ; and thought he knew a means by which 
he could [HTomote his interest, and at the same time 
gratify himself Polixenes highly valued Camillo, 
not only as the preserver of his life, but years spent 
m his society had furnished so many testimonies of 
bis worth, that he loved and venerated him for his 
virtues, exclusive of his own obligations. Camillo 
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d been as happy in Bohemia as a banished maa 
uld be ; but his mind at intervals reverted to the 
ice of his birth,^ and he longed to revisit the scenes 

his infancy. This feeling, as he advanced in 
ars, became more powerful ; and, having received 

invitation from his repentant master, to returni 
ain, he languished to behold him, and to grant 
it forgiveness which he had deigned to solicit] 
e had, therefore, entreated the permission of Po^ 
cues to return, but in vain ; for so highly did he 
ize his society, \ns could not be prevailed upon t^ 
nsent to his departure. An idea now crossed hi^ 
nd, to persuade Florizel to visit the court of Sicilia ^j 
' which purpose he would furnish him with psLper^ 
as to enable him to pass upon Leontes as having^ 
en sent by his father, with kind remembrances, and 
licitations for a renewal of friendship ; he woukob 
so supply him with means to appear as the Prince 
Bohemia. The anxious lover rejoiced at this proU 
sal ; and nothing remained but to procure di8>4 
lises, lest prying curiosity should watch their stepil) 
3od fortune happily furnished Florizel with all dM 
pedition. ii^ 

The waggish rogue Autolicus, who, disguised laii 
)Qd]ar, had made a good harvest among the meri^ 
ikers, half tipsy came reeling along, hiccuppioifi 
id singing ;iJo 

Lawn, as white as driven snow ; ^ '^ 

Cyprus, black as e'er was crow ; IC7 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; xl) 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; ,y^^. 

Bugle bracelet, necklace-aniber, -t 

Perfume for a lady's chamber ; . ^*' 

Golden qooife, and stomachers, "^"^ 

For my lads to give their dears ; bio 
Come, buy of me, come, come buy, come buy. ♦♦,♦ giii 

Camillo immediately assailed the drunken pedlafl^ii 

ddtng him strip. Poor Autolicus, supposing hi»:iHd 

ilf discovered, and that he would b^ forthwith com^ 

14* 
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iriittqd to prison for his evil deed, trembled violently, 
^d was on the poinf of begging mercy : but a little 
observation served to convince him that his fears 
were without cause ; for though he knew the Prince 
and his friend, they evidently were ignorant of him, 
and he willingly embraced the offer of exchanging 
his pedlar's dress for Florizel's gay bridal suit. 
Perdita also wrapped herself up in an old mantle 
belonging to her nurse, slouching a large hat over 
her face ; and, thus disguised, they got safe to the 
ship, without suspicion of any one, save the shrewd 
Autolicus, wiio for a few moments thought of making 
the departure of the Prince and his bride known to 
the King, and for this piece of service intending to 
stipulate for his own pardon : but the rank honesty 
of such a proceeding displeased him ; and as his 
business was knavery, he determined to remain true 
to the profession, and so gave up his intention. 

While he was thus deliberating, he saw the old 
shepherd and his son advancing, and stepped aside 
to listen to their conversation: They were venting 
their grle& in loud lamentations, terrified at the 
King's anger, and the punishment which might pos- 
sibly await them. Pulidor was urging his father to 
hasten to court and lay at the King's feet the box 
containing the proofs that Perdita was no child of 
his, and that not being of their flesh and blood, they 
ought not in justice to be punished for her sins. 
Autolicus, divesting his chin of his Jew's beard, ad- 
vanced with a pompous aiid lordly air, demanding 
their business at court ; and, in his endeavour to 
prevail upon them to entrust the box and fardel to 
his charge, impressed them with terror of the King's 
vengeance ; informing them that every branch of the 
old shepherd's family, who had impudently suffered 
his daughter to attempt to thrust her plebian nose 
into court, would be hung — ay, marry, — if they had 
but 80 mucbr blood appertaining to him in their veins 
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as would lay upon a pin's point, they would be 
hung ; that the shepherd himself would probably be 
stoned to death, only that was too soil a punishment ; 
and the villain rolidor would be flayed alive, rubbed 
over with honey, and then left in the sun to be frizzled. 

The poor old roan and his son trembled violently, 
their teeth chattered with fright ; thinking, however, 
that the fardel was their only hope of safety, they 
would not part with that, but gave all the gold they 
bad, and the promise of more, if Autolicus would 
intercede for them with the King. Autolicus, as a 
matter of prodigious favour, took their money, and 
lured them on board the Prince's ship, for the pur- 
pose of paying his court to him. They had set sail 
before Autolicus dared venture to discover himself; 
and when he did, Florizel and Ferdita were both 
too ill (never having been at sea before) to atten-l to 
him, — the old shepherd and his son, glad to be in 
safety, gave themselves little more trouble about the 
matter ; they should escape the King's vengeance, 
and that was all they desired. 

A favourable wind soon wafted them to the shores 
of Sicilia, where Florizel and Ferdita, equipping 
themselves with such dignity as became them, pre- 
pared to visit Leontes. 

One universal gloom had overspread the court of 
Sicilia ever since the fatal period of Hermione's 
death : no ray of joy had ever displayed itself in the 
mind of Leontes ; and his only pleasure was to sit 
and converse with the Lady Paulina, about his wife 
and children. Paulina cherished in him the idea of 
his infant being found ; and on this hope he fed, this 
only hope which rendered life endurable. Years 
passed on, and his courtiers had never dared to pro- 
pose a second marriage ; but it became at length 
necessary such a proposition should be made. The 
King was sinking into premature decay. ; the throiM 
would be lefl without an heir ; and the kingdom ex- 
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posed to the depredations of other princes who might 
choose to contend for the possession of a crown left 
vacant by the death of its master. The most fa- 
vourite of his courtiers broke the subject to him, but 
he spurned the very thought of a second marriage, 
declaring, that if all the wealth, beauty, and virtue 
which the earth contained were blended in one ob- 
ject, and that paragon of excellence offered to his ac- 
ceptance, he would not take her to wife, or remove 
from his heart the seated sorrow which he cherished 
for the memory of his departed Queen. In this reso- 
lution he was encouraged by Paulina, who was fre- 
quently subject to the courtiers' reproaches for being 
the enemy of her King rather than his friend, as she 
professed herself She would coolly reply, that the 
ifijuries she did to the King, she should not fear 
being called to account for ; and when the time of 
that account should arrive, they would then say she 
had acted wisely. 

There was a mystery in Paulina's conduct, alto- 
gether, which puzzled the courtiers ; but it was a 
mystery they coul.d by no means fathom. Leontes 
thought he should be relieved of some portion of his 
sorrow, could he be reconciled to Polixenes and 
Camillo ; he therefore dispatched messengers to the 
kingdom of Bohemia, to solicit the pardon of Po- 
lixenes, and the return of Camillo. The messenger 
did not speed well with Polixenes. who could not 
easily forgive what he considered Leontes' murder 
of his wife and children ; but Camillo, whose heart 
yearned to his native home, and whose love to his 
royal master induced him to forget his crimes in his 
sufferings! endeavoured to prevail on the Kinoj to 
visit Sicilia, without any chance of success, however, 
till the departure of the young Prince Florizel. He 
was then successful ; and, after using his utmost elo- 
'quence to procure his son's pardon, he easily prevail- 
' ed upon the £[ing to follow the young couple to Sicilia. 
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It was on a day when the courtiers were making 
trial of their most powerful eloquence to induce Le- 
ontes to marry, that the arrival of the Prince and 
Princess of Bohemia were announced. A visit so 
sudden and unexpected, and attended with so little 
regal ceremony, somewhat surprised Leontes ; but 
Florizel was so well furnished with explanations by 
the care and cii^cumspectioh of Camillo, that all ap- 
peared perfectly correct, and they were most cor- 
dially received by Leontes, who gazed upon them 
with a mingled sensation of sorrow and joy. Flo- 
rizel was the age of the Prince Maraillius, and the 
beautiful Princess appeared somewhat about that 
age his daughter would have be^n, had she been 
spared to him ; but the recollection that he had once 
possessed these blessings, and had wantonly thrown 
them from him, filled his whole soul with anguish 
and remorse. 

The greetings were scarcely passed, when new won- 
ders took place. A messenger announced the arri- 
val of the King of Bohemia, whose errand was to re- 
claim his recreant son, who had taken fHght with a 
shepherd's daughter. The beautiful Perdita, thus 
stripped of her borrowed 'plumes, for Florizel had in- 
troduced her as a princess of Libya, stood abashed; 
but her loveliness, her youth, and striking resem- 
blance to the dead Hermione, so fixed the attention 
and admiration of Leontes, that he gazed upon the 
fair impostor with eyes of lov«, and thought (hat had 
his courtiers presented to him this excellent creature, 
the dread of marriage would have been less acute. 
Florizel earnestly besought his influence with Bo- 
hemia, to procure his pardon ano permission to mar- 
ry Perdita, whom alone he loved ; ' and Leontes, in- 
terested for the young couple, and fascinated with 
the beauty of 'Perdita, [Promised his assistance. 

Long years of anguish were now about to be re- 
paid with joy the most exquisite. Bohemia, on his 
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way to the court of Leontes, discovered the old shep- 
herd and his son, who were wandering about to see 
what could be seen, little dreaming to encounter the 
exasperated king, from whose vengeance they conr 
sidered themselves secure. He ordered them to be 
seized : — the poor wretches trembled, wept, prayed, 
kissed the earth, and in their confusion every sen- 
tence they spoke was a contradiction to that which 
they had spoken before, while Bohemia, enraged, 
stamped, foamed, and threatened them with death 
in every shape. They were conducted to the court, 
and the king's transports of rage being restrained by 
the sight of Leontes, the friend and beloved compa- 
nion of his early days, the two culprits were ques- 
tioned with more inildness j and the old man then 
disclosed the manner in which he had found the child, 
who had been brought up as his daughter, produced 
the box which contained the full testimonials of her 
birth, the mantle and jewels of Hermione, and also 
letters in the well known hand writing of Antigonus^ 
whose death, and the wreck of the ship which bore 
him from Sicilia, were all '^ confirmation's — strong as 
proofs of holy writ," that this beautiful image of 
Hermione was Hermione's daughter, and heir to 
the Sicilian throne. 

Imagination may picture, but tongue or pen would 
fail to describe, the ecstasy which filled each breast, 
when Ihe lovely Perdita was clasped to the bosom 
of her enraptured father, as also to that of Polixenes, 
who presented her to his son, and prayed the heavens 
to shower down blessings on them. The faithful 
Paulina gazed upon the Princess, caught her in her< 
arms, thanked the gods that the oracle was at length 
fulfilled — in restoring the lost infant ; — and then 
again she wept at the sad recital of her husband^s 
dreadful death. It was a noble combat between joy 
and sorrow, which marked the powerful mind of ihe 
exalted Paulina. 



When the first transports of joy were over, Perdila 
begged to be conducted to the tomb of her mother, 
at that sacred shrine to offer her thanksgivings to the 
goda for this blessed restoration : " Would you not 
rather see the atatue of your excellent mother. Prin- 
cess ? (inquired Paulina.) I have a statue of the 
Queen just finished, the performance of many years, 
and but even now completed by the rare Italian 
master Julio Romano." 

Perdita was delighted at the thought, Leootes no 
less BO — and they immediately proceeded to a retired 
house belonging to Paulina, where, aince the death 
of Hermione, tew had been permitted to enter. 

While the royal visitors, attended by their cour- 
tiers, proceeded in all due pomp to the house of Pau- 
lina, the happy Polidor and his aged father were 
under the directions of the master ol the wardrobe, 
by whose care they were soon decorated in the first 
Style of magnilicence. Considering themselves as 
born gentlemen — "bom anytime within the last half 
hour," they were strutting through the streets, full of 
their own importance, to join their " royiU kindred," 




when they were addressed by Autolicus with all due 
fautnilily,who aoliciled their futur« favours and proteo 
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tion, which they most readily granted ; and Polidor 
promised he would do for him every thing he wished, 
swear for him every thing he desired, because as he 
was now a born gentleman, and akin to royalty, he 
might say or swear any thing he pleased, and who 
should gainsay him ? 

Paulina conducted her visitors to a chapel behind 
her house, where drawing back a sable curtain, she 
presented to view a statue so exquisitely wrought 
that it appeared inspired with Hfe and animation, and 
so striking a resemblance of Hermione, that Leon- 
tes^ stood amazed, and Perdita was lost in admira- 
tion, at this beautiful semblance of her departed mo- 
ther, whose hand she would have kissed, but that 
Paulina forbade her, saying "the statue was but newly 
fixed, the colours not dry." Leontes, when his first 
surprise was over, and his mingled sensations of 
pain and pleasure had vented themselves, burst out 
into exclamations of wonder at the sculptor's art, 
which thus. could personate the life, and was rush- 
ing to embrace the beauteous statue of his loved, his 
murdered Queen — but he was also prevented by 
Paulina, who begged him to control his feelings. 

Good tny Lord, forbear : 
The faddiness npon her lip i^ wet ; 
You*ll mar it, if you kiss it ; stain your own 
With oily painting. — Shall I draw the curtain ? **♦ 

" Oh, not these twenty years — (exclaimed Leontes) 
— I could gaze upon that beauteous form for ever." 

" And I too (said the weeping Perdita)^ I could 
gaze until my eye-strings cracked with very weari- 
ness. Beseech you, lady, let me behold her longer. '* 

" Either forbear, and quit the chapel (said Pau- 
lina), or prepare you for more amazement. If you 
have spirits, sir, to bear it, Fll make the statue move, 
and take you by the hand ; but you perchance may 
think I am assisted by wicked powers." 

Leontes told her he was prepared to look upon all 
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she could undertake to do, for it was as easy to make 
the statue speak as move. 

Paulina then commanded that^usic should sound 
— when instantly the solemn peal of the organ rever- 
berated through the arched roof, while all present 
stood in breathless anxiety to know where this awful 
ceremony would end ! Presently the statue began to 
move from its' recumbent posture, and the eye before 
fixed on vacancy rested on Leontes. With a slow 
and majestic step she descended from the lofty pe- 
destal, and presented her hand to Leontes; he grasped 
it eagerly — it was warm, and glowing ! He embraced 
the beauteous form — it returned the pressure ! — and 
Leontes started back in terror and amazement ! 

*' Speak, dearest lady — (said the faithful Paulina) 
—convince them that ^ou live ! and you, sweet 
maid, kneel and pray your mother's blessing! — Look, 
dear madam ! best Hermione, look ; behold our Per- 
dita is found." 

Pefdita rushed to her mother's feet, and grasping 
her hand, devoured it with kisses. Hermione gazed , 
on her with delight, and folding her to her enraptured 
heart, entreated to know how she had been preserved 
—where lived — and how restored to her father's 
court ; but Paulina checked her eager inquiries, lest 
she should agitate her mind too powerfully : for so 
much joy after so mueh sorrow was a trial of strength 
both mental and bodily. Again the full swelling 
organ sounded; but n^w it sounded notes' of joy and 
triumph, accompanied by the loud peal of human 
voices which were raised to heaven in gratitude for 
this miraculous preservation. 

Hermione, between her husband and daughter, 
was conducted to the court amid the acclamations 
of the multitudes who, having heard the joyful ti- 
dings, were fto'cking from every quarter of the city 
to greet their new found Queen and Princess. , 

\Vhen Paulina had announcedto Leontes the death 
of Hermione , she had no idea that she was asserting 

• 15 
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a falsehood. The semblance of death was so stronj 
that all who saw gave credence to it. Paulina neve 
left her mistress nrglit or day, and it was during he 
midnight watch that a faint sigh met her ear. Sh< 
was alarmed, — but stifling her -terrors, she exerte< 
her utmost resolution, supposing the sainted spirit oj 
her departed mistress was hovering near, to giv< 
some dear commission to her charge. She advances 
near the coffin ; another and a deeper sigh was is 
sued ; she put her hand upon the cheek, and on thi 
lips, where some faint touch of warmth was apparent 
Paulina, without calling any one to her assistance 
summoned all her energy and presence of mind 
and, by various medicinal applications, succeeded 
in bringing back the vital warmth of existence. 

When Hermione was sufficiently recovered t< 
enter into conversation, it ^as agreed between then 
that till the oracle*was fulfilled, and her lost chih 
restored, she should be considered as dead. By th< 
contrivance of Paulina, a fictitious funeral took place 
while, in the dead of night, she conveyed the Queei 
to her own house, where in secret she had ever sinc< 
resided, till this blissful hour, which had restorer 
her at once to her husband and her child — he 
friends, her subjects, and her throne. 

Sweet hope had lured her on from day to day. 
Religious hope, and confidence in heaven. 
Rewarded now with blessings numberleds — 
Retoming spring on golden autonui grafted ! 
Hot fotare years were all made up of peace ; 
And death came not to chill the jo^-ous scene. 
Till iei^h of days had seasoned his approach 
With beedfal expectations ; — not repelled 
With lamentations load and impious, 
Bat as a messenger of heaven received. 
Bearing' the mandate of Omnipotence : 
Like a fall ear of com she fell, beneath 
The stroke of fate, — ^replete in excellence. 
Leaving behind the mam'ry of her worth, 
To be recorded in the livug tomb 
or fkithfal heam :-^FeMe to thee, viitaow Qetsa. 
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The family of the worthy Mr. Thorowgood, a' 
wealthy merchaat, residing in the city of LoiKlon, 
were thrown into anxiety unci confusion, by the uo- 
espectea abeence of Creorge Barnwell, (at that lime 
one of itB inmateB ; an interesting youth, sincerely 
beloved by every branch of this respected family,) 
who had left home the evening before, without gir- 
ing any intimation where he was goings and the 
night bad passed without his return. Wiether tbia 
' umovation upon the rules of the establishment pro- . 
ceeded from accident or design, it%as impossible to 
tell I but as the propriety of his conduct, the purity 
of his morals, and his strict conformity to every reg- 
ulation of his master's house, had been hitherto \] it- 
disputed, apprehensions, were entertained for his 
safety. One ciFcumstance, however, excited painful 
ideas : Barnwell had never before left home withoul 
iaforming his friend, Walter Trueman, of his huai- 
tMM } ud Dxwtly indeed they want out together. 
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These two young men were what strictly might be 
termed true friends. They were nearly of the same 
age ; and not only was there a similarity in their 
pursuits, but a strong resemblance in disposition and 
pynciples. Their sentiments and intentions had.hi- 
therto been mutually imparted ; and Trueman trem- 
bled, he knew not why, at this first instance of his 
friend's want of confidence. Mr. Thorowgood ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of Barnwell's absence, 
when he was painfully compelled* to plead ignorance; 
yet without hinting even a cause of suspicion. 

The midnight hour had struck ere Mr. Thorow- 
good, and some of his elder servants, retired to rest; 
but his anxious daughter, the gentle Maria, True- 
man, and the younger servants, sat up all night. 
Every moment ofltered hopes of his ar'rival, but their 
hopes and anxieties were vain : Barnwell returned 
not till late the following morning t Trueman was 
the first who saw him ; and eagerly advancing to- 
wards him, he seized his hand : ^^ Ah ! my dear 
Barnwell — (he exclaimed) — how I rejoice at your 
return. What unhappy mischance has kept yoti from 
us ? Oh ! what a night of anxiety we have passed, 
trembling lest any accident had occurred — ^you can- 
not conceive how tenderly you are beloved — but why 
do you turn from me, Barnwell ? What ails you ? 
Speak, tell me what has happened ?" 

** Do not question me, Trueman, I am un|iappy! 
but you cannot aid, you cannot serve me ! !" 

" Why cannotf I serv€ you, Barnwell } What can 
have happened in the course of a few houri^^ make 
you desperate, or to render friendship ineffectual : 
Speak to me, tell iftej do you doubt my fkith ? Look 
on me ; what have I done, that you should turn 
away from me ; or rather what have you done, that 
you cannot look uponr your friend ?" 

Barnwell shuddered ! " Leave me, Trueman— 
(said he angrily)-* Leave me ! what right have you 
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to pry into my sorrows ? You prresume upon our 
friendship." 

^^ Presume ! Barnwell, presume ! Could I have 
expected to hear such an expression from you ? Well, 
well, I have done ! — and yet" — 

Barnwell's heart smote him for his cnrelty to his 
friend ; he turned towards him and offered his hand. 
Trueman started at observing him more closely ; his 
pallidcheek, where the traces of tears were fipparent 
-^his sunken eye — his quivering lip— his diedieVelled 
hair, and the disordered expression of his counte- 
nance, all — all implied some heavy calamity. True- 
man besought his confidence, and conjured him by 
all their past friendship to impart the ill which had 
occurred"; but Barnwell repulsed him with anger, 
accusing him, with asperity, of impertinent interfer- 
ence and curiosity, until Trueman's patience being 
exhausted, he was on the point of retiring ; but pity 
and affection IdU him- back, convinced tins was no 
light affliction, but that something dreadful had hap- 
pened, ere so total a revolution could have tak^i 
place. He felt it-was the duty of friendship to bear 
with the infirmity of an unhappy youth bending be- 
neath some heavy sorrow : to all 6amwelPs impetu- 
osity, therefore, he replied with patient forbearance; 
but could not lure hun on to any degree of confi- 
#^pnce in regard to the event which had caused such 
un blteration in a man who had been accustomed to 
consider confidential friendship as the very climax 
of human felicity. He clung round him — ^^ Forgive 
me, dear Barnwell ; I cannot leave you tiU you im- 
part to Die the cause of your sorrow. Gracious hea- 
ven, what a change !" Here Trueman paused, and 
then adding — '' Do you remember these lines ? it is 
but three days ago since you wrote them ! Is the 
blessing of friendship at an end ! are its fruits de- 
cayed r is Trueman or is Barnwell altered ?"— be 
presented a paper which Barnwell tremblingly 

16* 
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ceivedy and as his eyes glanced over it, he burin 
into an agony oi tears, and rushed from the apart- 
ment ! 

What a revolution indeed had a few hours occa- 
sioned ! Barnwell ! the happy Barnwell, was sud- 
denly plunged from the height of happiness to the 
depths of wretchedness, yet none could tell the 
cause. 

G-eorge Barnwell was an orphan ! He had been 
brotlght up by an affectionate uncle, with the utmost 
tenderness ; educated in every religious and moral 
virtue, removed from all care and anxiety, his days 
of youth had passed without the slightest shade of 
sorrow : at sixteen years of age, he was removed 
from.the care of his first friend, to the protection of 
Mr. Thorowgood ; and in the exchange had not ex- 
perienced any diminution of happiness ; he had only 
exchanged one peaceful, home for anoti^e^ and even 
a more attractive one. All the virtdes of his beloved 
and venerated uncle lived in the mind of his worthy 
master ; but to this blii^ was added the pleasing so- 
ciety of youth. Maria Thorowgood, a lovely un- 
affected girl, rendered their domestic society delight- 
ful ; and dear to the heart of BamweU, ateo, was 
the possession of a friend. Trueman, a resident ki 
the house of Mr. Thorowgood, was ma estimable 
youth, just three years older .than himself ; they be- 
came deeply attached, pursued their studies together, 
read, walked, t^ked, and knelt at the same altar ; 
and George, whose soul was pure and spotless, 
whose feelings were ardent and glowing, and whose 
sentioaents rather parto<^ of the refinenl^nt which 
marked the ccmduct and character of the aincients, ^ 
than of more modem and. vitiated manners, uncon-. 
sciods of any sentiment less exalted thain friendship, 
looked upon a true friend as the acme of human de- 
light, as the perfectability of human happiness. It 
was but three days previous to this period, that 
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Barnwell, in the pure joy of an untainted spirit, the 
ardent glow of an enraptured imagination, had 
breathed the effusions of his soul, and presented, as 
a tribute to his beloved Trueman, that paper which 
had now risen up in judgment against him ; and 
which, when referred to by his friend, had stung him 
to the inmost soul, feeUng assured that he was no 
longer worthy of his esteem ! 

EFFUSION TO FRIENDSHIP, 

F\rom Barnwell to hia most dear and inestimable Friend a$id 
Con^anion, Walter Trueman, 

Refu^nt ray^~-<^spring of love liod truth. 
Twin born with sweet affection — source of bliM, 
Compound of purity and excellence. 
Ethereal brightness, choicest gifl of heaven. * 

Ah ! Sacred Friendship— herald of peace— all hnl; 
Thy form is radiant as the noonday sun. 
Which spreads its blissful influence around ! 
Tliy features, tranqiiil as the morning star. 
Tinged with the roseate hu6 of blushing love ! 
Thy bosom sofle'r than the cygnet's down. 
When first' it nestles to the parent breast ! 
Thy breath is sweet as India's spicy gale. 
When evening zephyrs waft their odours round. 
Affliction's soothing balm ! Each madd'nine pdin 
Thou temperest— or, curbing youth's wild dream, 
Restrainest ecstasy's tumultuous joy. . 

Thou strew'st the chequered patn c^ life with nbwws. 
Blunting the bitter thorn of agony. 
Thou smil'st, and tears of sorrow dry before 
Thy genial warmth ! — Thou speak'st, and soft complaint 
Is lost amid thy voice of harmony ! 
Thy blissful mansion is the heart of truth ! 
Thy converse is the soul of tenderness. 
Beyond the limits, of the world thy power 
Extends, and flies to heaven ; or tribute layi 
*■ Upon di# silent grave, the grave of bve ! 
Thou'rt all in all combin'd, and in that all 
Description dies !! ! 

When Trueman gave the paper into his hands^ it 
had struck upon his heart with icy coldness — had 
stung him with reiporse and shame, with bitter re* 
membranGe of what innocence and peace were his, 
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when he had traced these lines ; but what guih and 
torture were the sad inmateR of hU bosom now' ! He 
felt the justice of Trueman's reproaches, and at 
length resolved, — dreadful as that resolution was — 
to impart to him the secret of his guilt and shame, 
and to seek consolation and relief from his friend- 
ship. He was hastening in search of Walter, when 
his progress was arrested by the appearance of bis 
oSended master, — who, for the first lime looked 
gtenly upon him : but his anger was disarmed by the 
■ortow of Barnwell's countenance, and he spoke to 
him with' mildness, forbearing all reproach. Bam- 
well at once threw himself at his master's feet, and, 
with repentant tears, begged him to hear his coD- 
fesaion of the misdemeanor be had committed ; but 
Thorowgood refused to hstea, and telling him *' he 
felt assured that whatever was the error be had conn 
mitted, it would never he again repeated," he raised 
him Smm the ground and teiiderl}' pressed his band. 




Baniwell entreated he would hear hira, — that bis 
heart was breaking, and that he could not be at 
peace under the idea of havmg deceived so good a 
roaster ! 

" Excellent youilg man — (repHedTborowgood) — 
tbia ranarse endears joa more than ever to mf 
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heart : be at p^ace — ^be assured of my fi>rgiyenefl»— 
whatever may be your fault, of this I ain certain, it 
was harder for you to offend, than it is for me to 
pardon." 

Barnwell was so deeply affected by his master's 
kindness, that he determined to break the chain of 
infatuation which had so suddenly encircled him ; 
and though he could not redeem what iijas past, he 
could avoid a repetition of his former crime. Alas ! 
this resolution was quickly overpowered by new 
temptation — temptation not to be resisted \ Destruc- 
tion awaited him— sorrow and infamy hover^ round, 
and left him without the power of escape I 

This awful revolution in a mind so virtuous^ and 
tin now so happy^ was occasioned by the influence 
of an artful woman ! Millwood, a young lady of 
good family, had been, at a very early age, seduced 
by a villain, wlio by specious arts, first won her af- 
fections, then lured her from virtue, and afterwards 
betrayed her to shame. The delusion he had spread 
around her, Mras speedily dissipated ; she awoke as 
from a trancer^awoke to a full sense of degradation, 
umd to a conviction of her hopeless situation. Mill* 
Wood was the orphan daughter of an officer, who 
had lost his li^ in his country's cause, leaving his 
helpless infktn to the protection of a relative, one 
who, proud of prosperity, regarded not the sacred 
clain^ of kindred ; giving her a home it is true, but 
that home was destitute of every comfort. Millwood 
knew not a father's protecting care — a mother's fond 
endearments. She felt herself an object of charity, 
and her proud heart spumed at the idea ; her educa- 
tion was neglected, her days of infancy were clouded 
by presentsorrow, and apprehenmon, for t}ie future 
Hc^ senslm^y frequently wounded by the pride, and 
harshness or her unfeeling aunt, she wonkl seek so- 
ciety among the servants, — whose companion she 
became from choice. One amongst them was a 
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wonuui of depraved morak — who fed -her vanity by 
i(tte praises, repeated encomiums on her beauty, 
ur^ed the admiration she would excite, when she 
grew up — frequently told her she was born to a car- 
riage, an appendage of greatness she attached such 
importance to, that the manner by which it might be 
obtained, was of little consequence. The mind of 

, the poor orphan became vitiated by degrees, nor 
was she aware how far her morals were tainted, till 

. fatally convinced by her fall from virtue. Her heart 
exquisitely iiffectionate, — unguarded by any tie of 
nature, by any claim of friendship, was easily open 
to the artful blandishments of love, which soon lulled 
her bewildered senses! 

Too many unfortunale females are placed in a si^ 
nation similar to that of Millwood. When the snares 
of the wily seducer have lured them from their home 
to partake of the fleeting pleasures which vice pre- 
pares — the delirium passes for a time ; but soon re- 
flection, bitter agonizing reflection, in the form of self 
reproach, steals in, and blights each dawning joy. 
But what eye will shed a tear — what bosom heave a 
sigh — what hand be extended to succour — what hos- 
pitable door be opened to receive the midnight wan*^ 
derers? The tear of anguish is shed in secret; the 
groan of repentance is uttered without the power of 
amendment; and when the vile betrayers of their 
innocence, grown weary of their charms, desert and 
abandon them — what remains ? Infamy or death ! ! ! 
Oh! gracioua God! what an alternative! — Wh^t 
youthful eye ever yet beheld the grave yawning to 
devour, that did not shrink from its cold embrace ? 
Whoever yet felt the approach of famine, that did 
not strive to avert its dreadful effects — that did not 
cling to existence, even though its portion was mis- 
ery? BeholcUthem, now, like the gaudy tulip, deco- 
rated in various hues to attract the eye! but all 
within is sorrow and repifoach. They bloom awhile 



in-bqn^yfi^ ga^ty^ then droop and wiUier, likortto 
vernal blpssoEp, whose leaves are scattered ere the 
suilimer's sun has shed one ray upon its sweetness. 

Such was the dreadful situation of the young and 
beautiful Millwood. Forlorn, destitute, and friend- 
less, she sought an asylum in the retreats of infamy, 
where the distaste she had already conceived for 
her fellow beings amounted to hatred ; her haughty 
soul disdained the trammels of dependence ; and she 
resolved to be the arbitress of her own fate. Hav- 
ing attracted the attention and regard of a rich old 
dotard, she fled from the infamous woman with 
whom she had resided, then playing upon his weak-* 
nesa, prevailed upon him to furnish her a handsome 
house ; and while under this old gentleman's protec- 
tion, she assiduously apphed to almost every species 
of accomplishment, in order to render herself more 
attractive. Her naturally strong capacity, aided,by 
her desire of revenue lipon the unprincipled tyrant 
man, hastened her progress ; and the lovely but un- 
informed girl, who at sixteen years of age wasJured 
frpm her home, was at seven and twenty, ripened 
into an elegant, beautiful, and attractive woman, — 
.sensible, intelligent, well informed, and highly ac- 
complished ; a fatal acquaintance for youth, and 
even a dangerous one for those of maturer years, 
many of whom had already become the dupes of her 
artful blandishments. But their sorrows were her 
triumphs ; for, deeply injured herself, she imagined 
that her dreadful retribution upon the innocent as 
well as the guilty was, just and praiseworthy, and 
that she was thus justifiably avenging the wrongs of 
her sex. In the solitude of her chamber, she con- 
templated her charms with gloomy satisfaction, as 
the web wherewith to ensnare mankind, and in re- 
probation of perfidy would exultingly exclaim, " Oh 
m^n ! man ! thou false and perfidious I have we not 
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cause to curse — how do jou treat our feeble seZi to 
whom jour everj earthlj feUcitj is owing ! 

Women ! by wboni you are, the source of joy 
With cruelartf you labour to destroy : 
4 A tboosand ways our min you pursue. 

You blame in us, those arts first taqght bj yon ! 

Oh, may from hence each violated maid. 

By flattering, faithless, barbarous man betray'd. 

When robbM of innocence and viivin fame. 

From your destruction raise a nobfer name ; 

To avenge their sex's wrongs devote their miod ; 

And future Millwoods prove to plague mankind. * * * 

Thus led on by an impulsie of rerenge, and the 
mistaken idea of justice for the general wrongs of 
her sex, she stifled every reproach of conscience ; 
and free from any check upon her daring spirit, ibl<- 
lowed her system of destruction, without reluctance 
or control. 

An unfortunate hour threw George Barnwell un 
der her observation, ^he learned from her spies, that 
he was entrusted with considerable sums of money 
in the service of Mr. Thorowgood ; and also that 
he had a rich uncle. Here was a tempting bait,-— 
young — handsome — ^virtuous — innocent ! What a 
sacrifice to offer at the shrine of vengeance ! Hav- 
ing laid her plans, she immediately began her ope- 
rations. Meeting him in the street, she stopped, 
and gazing at him with great earnestness, apologized 
for her freedom, and inquired his name ; he blushedy 
and with great modesty replied, that his name was 
George Barnwell. She hesitated, sighed, appeared 
confused, add again apologizing for her freedom, in- 
formed him, that she had long wished to see hini, 
having something of great importance and secrecy 
to communicate, at a proper time and place : he 
regretted that he could not with propriety invite her 
to the house of his master, if her business was of a 
secret nature ; but if she would appoint any place of 
public resort, be would meet her without fail. Mitt- 
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wood talked of honour, and reputation ; but finally 
gave him an invitation to her own house that eve- 
ning, which he promised to accept. 

Barnwell was so surprised, at this sudden and 
unexpected rencounter, that he stood with the cUrd 
of address in his hand, and Millwood was out of 
sight before he recovered himself. As the time of 
appointment drew near, he became agitated, yet he 
scarce knew why. He felt indeed an uneasy sen- 
sation at the idea of leaving the house without in- 
forming Walter where he was going, for they placed 
in each other so strict a confidence, that never by 
any chance had either of them gone any whefe alone, 
without acqii^mtiiig ti*e other ; yet in the present 
instance he must break through- that general rule. 
The lady had said her b.usiness was secret ; he must 
therefore be silent as to his visit even to Walter : he 
had no secrets of his own ; but the confidence of 
another must be held sacred ! He was grieved at 
the necessity ; but blushed as he passed Walter's 
room on tiptoe, and softly crept through the passage^ 
fearful of inquiry or interruption ! 

In the morning Millwood had been veiled, and 
Barnwell's confusion was too great for him to notice 
her attentively ; — but now in her evening dress, she 
appeared to him in her full blaze of beauty. Her 
elegant form, her full blue sparkling eyes, her au- 
burn hair, her beautiful complexion, and the animated 
expression of her fine countenance, struck the simple 
yQuth with astonishment ! He blushed deeply as 
with bewitching sweetness she advanced Vb receive 
him, v> !>? «-8si.ig her acknowledgments for the honour 
he had d^ru' ner. When he modestly requested to 
know t\z: cuii-.iitinds, sho turned her head away, and 
heaving a sigh, toid him what she had to impart 
was indeed of inipcwt, but that he must allow her 
a little time to recover her confusion ! She present- 
ed her hand, and grasped his with fervor, while he| 
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ncarce knowing what he did, presseil her's to his 
lips ! — Millwood now applied ber handkerchief to 
her eyes, and a silence of some momenta ensued. 
At length she begged his excuse — saying, ahe was 
weak, having lately suffered irom a very severe ill- 
ness— -then advon c in K towards an open window, she 
touched the strings of her harp — and turning round 
inquired if he was on admirer of music ; he replied 
in the affirmative, and timidly requested to hear her 
play ; — again she sighed, and drawing off her glove 
displayed a hand and arm of the most exquisite form 
and wliiteness, when having seated herself at the 
harp, in a faltering tone of voice she sung 

Haw imperiect m exprenion, 

Sfloic emMioni to impart : 
WbcD we meta a HirL conteHion, 

Anil ytt tetk id hide ihe heart I 
, Viltea our bcwoma all COIDptj-iiig, 

With deliciaiB tumiilis awell ; 
And tpealc what broken — &li'rin|(— dyii^- 

Laoguage would, bul cdniwl tell ! Old Song. 

Her voice became feeble and broken — her hand 
dropped from the instrument, — and sobbing aloud, 
the terrified Barnwell caught her in his trembling 
arnu,— but tb«' sound of approaching footstepa 
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alanned tU^m, and she raised her head from his 
bosom, as her s|ryaQt Blount entered to announce 
that supper was on the table. 

Barnwell prepared to take his leave, but Millwood 
requested his company to supper. He begged she 
would excuse him, as his duty to his master called 
him hence, a duty he had never yet neglected. She 
pretended great resentment at what she termed his 
cruelty — then suddenly bursting into tears, bade him 
go— and leave her to despair ! 

Barnwell -astonished, and hardly knowing what 
to do, or say — stood like one stupifted ; when Mill- 
wood casting herself at his feet, implored ^him not to 
depert an unhappy wretch, who loved him to dis- 
traction. He raised her up, placed her on a sofa, 
and seating himself by her, pressed her hands alter- 
nately to his lips and bosom ; during which Millwood 
informed him that she had long loved him ; but 
aware of the impropriety of disclosing her passion, 
had pined in secret, till her health became the sacri- 
fice ; and she had lately been ill of a fever, during 
the paroxysms of which her life had been despaired 
of: but meeting him unexpectedly that morning, she 
had been surprised into the disclosure of her secret. 
Barnwell was overwhelmed with gratitude and joy — 
thinking himself unworthy the love of so exalted a 
being. Supper was again announced ; and, unresist- 
ingly, he sufiered himself to be led to the table. 

Minutes — hours — ^flewon in the fascinating society 
of this syren, till it was too late to think of returning 
home. 'Millwood meanwhile imparted to him a tale 
of the various circumstances of her life, and com- 
plained how painfully she was then situated. She 
represented herself as an orphan, whose large for- 
tune was left by her parents to the care of a friend, 
under whose guardianship she had been educated ; 
stated that some few months ago, his wife dying, the 
|;uar<jlian had offored bis addresses to her, which she 
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had rejected, from the secret love she entertained 
for Barnwell ; and said that the fornier, incensed at 
her rejection of his hand, had in revenge brought in 
an account of his executorship, in which he actuaUy 
made her debtor to him. So pathetically did this 
artful female repeat her tale of distress, that she 
wrought upon the gentle heart of Barnwell, who, as 
if fate itself conspired against him, had unhappily in 
his haste to quit the counting house, forgot to leave 
behind him a pocket book containing bills of ex- 
change to a very considerable amount, and these 
were, in the moment of infatuation, given up, to save 
the lovely and beloved Millwood from poverty and 
sorrow. 

The morning returned ; and Barnwell, awakened 
from his delirium, began to reflect upon his situation, 
but felt himself degraded below the general mass oi 
human kind. Millwood clung around him, and im- 
plored him to return to her soon, as she existed not 
m his absence ; he wept, promised that a few hours 
should bring him to her arms again, and then ten- 
derly bade her adieu. 

When he drew near to his master's house he 
trembled, and scarce dared attempt to enter ; but 
at length summoning his utmost resolution, he ap- 
proached the door. It stood open ; and he gained 
his own apartment Unseen by any one, save only the 
watchful Truemar, who advanced to meet, and bid 
him welcome. Barnwell was not in a state of mind 
to receive him ; conscious of his guilt, he dared not 
meet the eye of the friend, \»'hom he so long and 
tenderly Itad loved ; and fearful lest Trueman's anx- 
iety should pry into the guilty secret of his soul, he 
felt as if he shuddered at his approach, loathed his 
tender inquiries, and almost hated his officious kind- 
ness. Trueman's appeal to his feelings, in present- 
ing the lines he had written on the subject of friend- 
ship, awakened every aflcctionate remembrance ^ 
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and this returning softness, still farther heightened 
by the kind, forbearance of his master, determined 
him to impart the fatal secret to his friend. 

But a few moments longer, this confidence would 
have been reposed, and the devoted Barnwell saved 
frogi ruin ; those few moments unhappily were not 
at his command ! Ere he had lefl his apartment in 
search of Trueman, a servant announced that two 
ladies from his uncle in the country requested to see 
him ! It was Millwood and her attendant Lucy ! 
She came on the specious pretence of bidding him 
an eternal adieu, attributing her love to him as the 
cause of her s6rrow. She insidiously informed him 
that by some means or other, her tyrannical guardian 
had heard of his having been entertained at her 
house, and there spending the night, and that in the 
utmost fury of raging jealousy he threatened her ut- 
ter ruin unless she allowed him the same indulgence, 
which he supposed had been granted to BamwelL 
She farther urged, that not being prepared to meet 
his pecuniary demands, she had no resourse but 
either to fly from her house, and seek a shelter where 
she could, or prove unfaithful to him, by sacrificing 
her person to a' rival. She had therefore come to 
take one last look, and bid him farewell for ever. 

Poor unhappy Barnwell, horror-struck at the idea 
of having caused fhe ruin of a lovely and aflectionate 
woman, whose only crime was an unbounded regard 
lor himself, resolved to save her, though at the hazard 
of his own destruction. Instead therefore of replac- 
ing the sums already bestowed upon Millwood, he 
added to his former crime, by a second theft, and 
plunged himself by this means too deeply in guilt to 
hope any thing from Trueman's influence with his 
uncle. 

So entire was the dominion of this specious, this 
depraved woman, over the soul of the infatuated 
youth, that she now led him from step to step, to 

IC* 
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the Tery climax of guilt and infamy ; and having 
conmiitted many robberies on his master, when the 
time drew near that he must render up his accounts, 
he absconded, leaving a letter for Trueman, to ac- 
knowledge that he had embezzled the money en- 
trusted to his charge. Trueman, in his grief, im- 
parted the sad information to Maria, who generously 
ofiered to supply the money if he could arrange the 
accounts so, as to conceal the circumstance from her 
fatfaer^s knowledge ; and Trueman willingly under- 
took the task, promising also to use every endeavour 
to trace the haunts of the poor lost Barnwell, and 
furnish such excuses for his absence, as might check 
the apprehensions of Mr. Thorowgood. The money 
was supplied, and Trueman's excuses for Barnwell's 
absence admitted by his indulgent master ; but every 
effort to obtain knowledge of his abode was ineffec* 
tual : day after day passed on, but no intelligence 
could be learned, and Trueman and Maria were in a 
Btate of agonizing anxiety and despair. 

Maria, in secret, cherished the most ardent love 
for Barnwell : her anxious parent had for a long 
time observed her health and spirits decline ; every 
attempt to amuse her now proved abortive, society 
became irksome to her, and she appeared to brood 
over some gloomy feeling which resisted every effort 
of cheerfulness ; pale, dejected, and moumfuli she 
looked the victim of melancholy, 

PaVi goddew of ImpendiDg gloom, whoie power 
With sable wings, spread o"er tb' unneryed mind, 
Robs energy of all its native glow ^ 

And leaves a shadow of its former self! 
' How vain to seek, amid a Inistling crowd, 
The scattered remnants of our peace, when e'en > 

The very smile whidi mantles on oar cheek 
Borrows reflection's shade ; yet for itself 
Speaks not ! Oh Melancholy ! there's in thee 
A secret charm, which misery, alone 
In silence, feels, aud on distraction feeds : 
The heart's i^soess conceals the lurking thief; 
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A poisonous serpent, clinging round life's trunk. 
Saps at the root, tli' ethereal balm absorbs-— 
The withering turanches— drooping — sink in death ! 

It was thus with Maria ; the demon of Melan- 
choly preyed upon her health and life ; whilst her 
afflicted father anxiously beheld this his only child, 
drooping into an early grave. Had Barnwell known 
that he was beloved by this peerless maid, his heart 
would surely have been guarded against the fasci- 
nations of the artful Millwood : but he was ignorant 
of the happiness which awaited him ; and fell the 
easy unresisting victim, of an imaginary happiness, 
the prelude to misery while living, and infamy when 
dead ! * 

When the misguided youth sought protection from 
Millwood, afler quitting the house of his master, she 
instigated him to the murder of his uncle, the ven- 
erable man who had been to him as a parent. His 
virtuous mind revolted at the idea of such enormity; 
but she lefl him no choice between that, and losing 
her for ever : and such was her dominion over his 
senses, that he would rather, have undertaken the 
murder of half mankind, than have been banished 
her presence for ever ; and almost distracted he left 
her for the dreadful purpose pf robbery and murder. 

With trembling steps, and an agonized heart, he' 
entered the shrubbery where his uncle was accus- 
tomed to walk, and saw him advance, with a book 
in his hand, lost in- religious contemplation. He 
pulled his vizor over his &ce, and standing at a dis- 
tance presented a pistol ; but his trembling hand 
forbade the performance of the dreadful deed, and 
after several vain attempts, he dashed the instrument 
of death with vehemence on the ground, exclaiming, 
** I cannot do it, it is impossible !" 

Old Barnwell suddenly turned upon him ; when, 
overpowered with terror from the idea of being dis- 
covered, in a momentary fit of frenzy he plunged a 
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dagger to his unde's heart. The venernblc man 
■taggered a short distance anil fell ; for the i'ntal 
blow bad been sure in its aim. He then breathed a 
short prayer, implored the blessing of heaven upon 
his darting nephew, and asked forgiveness for his 
murderer ! ! Earnwell, strunk with horror and dis- 
may, ran to his expiring uncle, caught hitn in his 
arms, and besought him to live, if he would not 
drive him to madness and despair. The good old 




man pressed his hand, and a tear of pity glistened in 
his dying eye ; be strove to speak but could not, and 
the distracted Barnwell, when he beheld him breath- 
less on the ground, weltering in the blood he had 
spillod, rushed from the dreadful scene, and mount- 
* ing hb horse, fiad back with the utmost rapiditjr to 
the house of Millwood. . 

The time from hia departure, to his return, was 
spent by Millwood with great anxiety. Fearing her 
desire of revenge had led her too far, she began to 
tremble for her own safety, and almost repented of 
her design ; but it was now too late. In the midst 
of her appreliensions as to the result of his undertak- 
ing, the wretched youth rushed into her presence, 
his cheeks pale, hie eyes starting from their sockets, 
his hair erect, and his hands stained with hlood. 
She endeavoured to sooth- bim ; assuring him of the 
itaost perfect safety ; for even if the officers of justice 
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were at the very door, she had a place of conceal- 
ment, so secure, that it would be impossible to dis- 
cover him ; and there, if any danger was near, she 
would hide him from sdl pursuit. 

" Hide me, hide raefrom myself! (he exclaimed) 
Oh ! hide me from the horrors of my conscience !" 

She treated his feelings with lightness ; and pass- 
ing her arm over his neck, inquired what advantage 
he had made of his nucleus death — whether he had 
secured the keys of his treasures, which doubtless 
were about him ; what gold, or what jewels he had 
brought her ? 

Barnwell started as if a serpent had stung him ; 
and shuddering at the recollection of the dreadful 
deed, pictured with agonizing earnestness the last 
dying moments of his murdered uncle, and his own 
horror at beholding him ! Millwood, finding herself 
disappointed in the hope of advantage, resulting from 
the deed of blood, now burst out into the most bitter 
invectives against his weakness and hypocrisy, de- 
claring that she would not hazard her reputation or 
her lite for his entertainment : when Barnwell, with 
the utmost astonishment, gazed for a few moments 
in silent sorrow, then beating his breast, and tearing 
his hair in distraction, threw himself on a couch and 
sobbed aloud ! 

These indications of violence alarmed Millwood ; 
for she feared he would discover the fatal transac- 
tions, and involve her in his ruin : wherefore, in her 
selfish apprehensions for her own safety, she adopt- 
ed a species of cruelty beyond what even her desire 
of veiigeance upon mankind would have impelled her 
^ ; instantly despatching Blount for an officer to take 
Lowell into custody, on an accusation of murder ! 
Scarcely believing the evidence of his senses, he 
started from the couch — and throwing himself on 
^^ knees, grasped her hand with frantic energy^ im- 
ploring her to call back the messenger. He de- 
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Glared that he would instantly give himself up into 
the hands of justice ; but, to be betrayed by her, for 
her to' be his accuser, was agony beyond all human 
endurance. Millwood, hardeped as she was, could 
not be insensible to his anguish ; but her own danger 
overpowered every other consideration, and she re- 
sisted all his supplications : the officers arrived ; and 
Barnwell was conducted to prison. 

Scarcely had this scene of horror passed, when 
Millwood was alarmed by the sound of strange voices; 
and, without the ceremony of introduction, a stern vis- 
itor made his appearance, tt was Mr. Thorowaood, 
who came to demand from her an account of Barn- 
well ; but she treated his demand with much hauteur, 
till he accused her of having instigated him to the 
murder of his uncle. Millwood then perceived that 
Lucy and Blount had betrayed her ; and unless she 
could have the skill to turn the accusation upon 
them, she herself was inevitably lost ! 

Blount and Lucy had lived with her for some 
time, and been faithful servants : they had followed 
and served her in her career of infamy without any 
great remorse of conscience ; but though deeply im- 
mersed in scenes of depravity, they shuddered at the 
thou«[ht of murder ; and the idea of a youth lifting 
his hand against the life of so near a relative — one 
who had been to him as a parent, was- a crime of 
such magnitude, that they resolved to use their ut- 
most efforts, to prevent the horrid deed, if it were 
possible. Lucy therefore hastened to Mr. Thorow- 
good with the intelligence ; but he, feeling that part 
of her story was false, viz. that Barnwell had robbed 
him — (for Maria and Trueman had supplied all the 
8ums he had taken) hoped her other information was 
: without foundation also. Trueman's feard were how- 
ever more acute ; and mounting a horse, he gallop- 
ed without delay towards Camberwell, the residence 
of old Barnwell. But his haste was not sufficient ; 
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for he arrived- but to witness the bleeding remoina 
of the venerable man, and the cries of his agonized 
servants. On his return, he and Mr. Thorowgood 
hastened to the house of Millwood, and despatched 
Blount for the officers of justice ! 

Air. Thorowgood's accusation of her, as to a share 
in the murder, awakened all her apprehensions ; and 
without' hesitation, she in a moment invented a tale 
BO plausible, attributing Barnwell's visit to his love 
for her attendant, that, had not Mr. Thorowgood 
been firmly convinced of her guilt, he must have 
been deluded by her eloquence and falsehood. HA 
only, remaining hope if possible was now to escape^ 
by pretending to go in search of guilty Lucy ; but 
, Thorowgood, aware of her design, forbade her to 
quit the room. She then went into a closet, as she 
said, to " fetch a proof, which when produced, would 
silence all objections." Her intention was to arm 
herself with a loaded pistol, to threaten, and even 
to fire at Thorowgood, should he attempt to detain 
her ; but aa she returned, the pistol was wrenched 
from her grasp by Trueman, who with Blount, Lucy, 
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Thu3 defeated and compelled to submit — the 
wretched woman was conducted to prison, there to 
expiate her crime. Millwood's demeanour towards 
Thorowgood, and even when summoned to the bar 
to undergo her trial and condemnation, was haughty 
in the extreme. Supported by that pride of soul, 
which, first exci|ed by the unkindness of her natural 
protectors, and afterwards confirmed by the peculi- 
arity of her situation, had become the fixed princi- 
ple of her mind, she sustained herself with unshrink- 
ing fortitude *, the fortitude of pride and despair, by 
casual observers deemed the effect of hardened in- 
sensibility ! Few indeed could judge of Millwood's 
feelings ; their intenseness almost soared beyond 
human comprehension ; a dread eternity stood before 
her harassed view ; an eternity which presented to 
h^r no feeling but of torment. Reflections on the 
past, the horror of the present, and the prospect of 
futurity, were all, dll equally marked by anguish and 
despair, l/i her days of prosperity, she had repuls- 
ed the reproaches of conscience by a mask of gaiety 
and exultation, but what could repel their advances 
now ? they were too acute for resistance ! too dread- 
ful for control ! ! — 

Oh { coiisciflue, who shall calmly brave thy panes 
In retribution's awfbtiiour — then — wlien 
Almighty vengeance, terrible and just, 
Displays itself to the affrighted soul ! 
When tile gay scenes of frail mortality 
Are on the close, and vast eternity 
Stands ih the view ; — eternity of sorrow ! 
Shut out for ever from the joys of heaven. 
For ever from the presence of our God ! 
To see his face, but once — but only once — 
Flashing like lightning on our guilty eyes ! 
To hear his voice, but Qnce — but only once- 
Speaking in thunder to our guilty ears ! 
Ah ! who can bear the dread anticipation. 

Barnwell's suflerings were light, compared with 
those of Millwood. The balm of sympathy was 
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poured upon his bleeding woundi , ri.ligU>n'B sacted 
infiuence inspired hia soul , and the tears of his re- 
pentance were as the dew of heaven upon the parch- 
ed earth. One bilter pang alone was his — Maria, th« 
lovely angel Maria — eame to visit him in hia dreary 
cell ; no longer concealing her regard. He learned 
— alas, too late — he learned the treasure he poa- 
eessed in this bright maid's afiections. ' She came 
to bid him an eternal adieu ; to tell hioi that none 
should claim a share in that heart, once devoted to 
him ; that, morning — noon — and eve, her prayers 
should ascend to the throne of mercy, for his par- 
don ; and she bade him look forward with hope to 
that blessed eternity, when they should meet in a 
better world — meet, never more to part ! While 
yet she was speaking, the dismal, bell struck upoa 
her aJfrighted ear, and all her resignation in a mo- 
ment vanished. The pallid hue of death spread 
over her cheeks ; and, uttering a piercing shriek, she 
sunk lifeless in the arms of IVueman. Barnwell 
pressed her cold band to his lips, and tore himself 
away — lest her returning senses should diaarra hia 
resolution. 

The concourse of busy spectators, who came to 
view the scene of horror, stood mute : and the moBt 
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profound silence reigned. Barn welt's youth- excited 
their sympathy — ^his pale countenance, and modest 
looks, appealed to tb^ir hearts — and the unbidden 
tears streamed down the cheeks even of the most 
hardened : But when Millwood appeared, a murmur 
of disapprobation began. It was however instantly 
stifled — and the ready execrations died upon their 
lips, or ere they found breath to utter them. Mill- 
wood, the vile, detested Millwood, the seducer and 

betraypf of^outh, looked so commanding, and so 

beautiful — ^that hatred was lost, hi secret lamenta- 
tion that such a- creature should have fallen from the 
paths of virtue ! ! Barnwell oflered her his hand, 
begged her to kneel with him, and put up a prayer 
to heaven, for forgiveness of their crimes ; but Mill- 
wood shuddered; and covered her eyes with her 
snowy arm. The picture was awfully beautiful — 
Barnwell in his sab)e dress — with his knees bent to 
the ground, and his eyes raised to heaven, clasping 
the hand of his fair betrayer — while Millwood stood 
erect, her white robes floating in the wind, and her 
bosom heaving vnth convulsive agony — ^yet neither 
daring to kneel, nor even raise her eyes towards that 
bright heaven which she could nev^r hope to behold, 
save as a guilty sinner, to hear her dreadful doom, 
and be shut out for ever. * # » * 



The feeble pen must drop — its task is done ; 
Imagination — picture all the resti * * 
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Mr. Scaland a wealthy merchant, and Sir John 
Bevit a ((enlleman of ancient family, were extremely 
deBiroufcofa union between Miss Sealand and young 
Bevil. Their dispositions were amiable and their 
filial obedience were almost proverbial. The treaty 
vf marriage had been closed between the parents, 
•nd the young people, by forbearing to refuse, had 
yielded a kind of consent ; yet they were very 
unhappy, when an unexpected, and myslerioua 
circumstance, communicated to the fathers a portion 
of that anxiety, which thiir mistaken regard had 
imposed upon their children. Sir John Bevil dis- 
closed his uneasiness, and related the circumstance 
which had given rise to thatJ'eeling to his old and 
faithful servant Humphrey, who had lived with him 
from hia youth, and was considered rather u & 
friend th:in a domestic. 
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There had lately been a splendid masquerade : 
and amongst the numerous maskers was Sir John 
Bevil, in an old rashioned coutt Euil of his grand- 
father's, the grotesque appearance of which attract- 
ed the notice of a pert young-nehlcman in a clown's 
dress ; who, presuming upon his rank, as entitling 
him to be impertinent, persecuted Sir John with so 
much rudeness, that a mask, in company with a lady 
in an Indian drees, interfered to save the oH gentle- 
man from insult. The clown, incensed at this inter- 
ference, resented it ; when the gentlemen got to high 
words, and the clown's mask was torn ofT while 
his opponent threw off his own, and discovered 
himself to be young Bevil. The lady in the Indian 
dress, alarmed for his safely, fainted, and was borne 
by him into another room, followed by his father, as 
also by Mr. Sealand ; whose curiosity was excited 
to know who this lady might be, then in company 
with the gentleman thnt was to be the husband of 
^ his only daughter, Bevil, insensible to all observa- 
tion, and anxious only for [he lovely creature he held 
lifeless in his arms — betrayed so warm an interest, 
and she, on her recovery, evinced so much tender- 
ness, that it was pretty obvious, there was Rome 
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near peculiar Teeling belneen them ; but the modest 
digoit/ of the lady's manner — and her noble and 
lofiy deportment, put to flight everj; idea of her 
being a woman of improper character. The nature 
of the intimncy between them, was therefore a mat- 
ter requisite to be known, before Mr. Sealand trust- 
ed the happiness of his child to the care of a man, 
whose affections appeared to be already disposed 
of : and he |>rudentiy informed Sir John Bevil that 
he must postpone the intended marriage, until this 
mystery was cleared up. Sir John was strenuous 
in defsnce of his son's honour — Mr. Sealund had no 
desire to dispute it — yet appearances were certainly 
against him. 

Innumerable difficulties now arose ; the parties 
.were perplexed and unhappy ; — a little sincerity 
might have obviated these difficulties : but all were 
playing the cheat ; all deceiving each other — though 
all from amiable motives ; so that if a want of sin- 
cerity could under any circuraalaaces be meritorious, 
it was in the present instance. 

Sir John ficvil, whose ideas were somewhat sin- 
gular, hud thought proper to make hia son indcpcnd- 
ODt of bim as soon as he came of agt, by securing 
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to him an ample estate, in right of his mother : for 
the baronet had a great objection to restraint ; and 
be thought that by leaving his son at liberty to act 
for himself, he would the better become acquainted 
with his real disposition. Toung Bevil bad been 
carefully educated : his principles were good ; and 
he had not manifested any propensity to the various 
vices which taint the m.orals of young men. There 
was not therefore any danger in the trust reposed 
in him by the affection of his father ; whilst Bevil » 
whose disposition was truly estimable, felt under 
more restraint from this generosity, than he would 
have done had he been totally dependent i^pon pa- 
ternal bounty ; and when Sir John proposed Misa 
Sealandto him as a wifei, and expressed the pleasure 
he felt at such a proposal fromMr. Sealand, whose 
imm.ense wealth made the match/ quite desirable, 
Bevil could not bear to wound his father,^ by inform- 
ing him that his affections were already engaged, and 
his honour deeply implicated. He therefore received 
his paternal commands in silence, hoping some for- 
tunate circumstance might occur to prevent the mar- 
riage, without the appearance of disobedience on his 
part towards so excellent a parent ; who, thus mis- 
taking silence for consent, was completely deceived, 
and happy in the prospect of a considerable ao^ 
cession to the fortune of his darling son, as well as 
his alliance with a lovely and amiable young wo- 
man ! 

Xucinda Sealand had been permitted to receive 
the addresses of Mr. Myrtle,' a young gentleman of 
fortune and respectability ; and to whom she was 
devotedly attached : when all on a sudden, her pa- 
rents thought proper to retract th^ir consent, and 
forbid Mr. Myrtle access to their daughter. Though 
they were unanimous in their commands, yet their 
motives were totally opposite. The universally good 
character of young Bcvily and his being the li«ir 
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apparent.of a baronet, led Mr. Sealand to repent 
his haste in admitting the addresses of Mr. Myrtle-; 
and, on finding Sir John Bevil eagerly desirous lor 
the match, he resolved to waive all considerations, 
and dismiss Myrtle without ceremony : Mrs. Sea- 
land also readily agreed to the proposal of discard- 
ing Mr. Myrtle, but then she had her own motives 
for so doing. She was a pedant, and in her affecta- 
tion of learning and singularity, placed every social 
and tender feeling out of her system ; and she was 
the dupe of her cousin, a formal, pedantic, philo- 
sophical coxcomb, a ridiculous compound of vanity, 
and weakness; with learning enough, to make a 
fool of such a woman as Mrs. Sealand ; yet so de- 
ficient in the essentials of learning, that a schoolboy 
of twelve years of age might have perplexed him, 
on any subject. The strongest feature of this man's 
charactet was avarice ; and having obtained an en- 
tire influence over th^ mind of the mother, he aimed 
at a marriage with the daughter, the sole heiress of 
her father's wealth. In short, this heavy learned 
fop contrived to inspire Mrs. Sealand with so much 
admiration of his high and lofly qualities, that she 
thought herself honoured by his condescension in 
receiving her daughter's hapd, and fortune. In the 
mean time the poor girl's auctions were not taken 
into the slightest consideration by either party ; and 
she was compqlled in one case to listen to the con- 
versation of Cimberton and her mother, and hear 
herself depreciated, as a being of such insignificance, 
that she was only taken, as a thing of course, an 
incumbrance on the estate, of which he was as mat- 
ter of absolute favour, to become master ; till sick 
at the insolence of Cimberton, and folly of her in- 
fatuated mother, she would sometimes flounce out 
of the room, at other times be ordered to retire. 

Lucinda was very unhappy ; loving and beloved 
))y Myrtle, y^t separated from him ; alternately ex- 
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posed In ihe addrcHSPs of ISevil, and Cimberton ; 
hurt bC the cruelty of her father, and disgusted nt 
the credulity of her mother , yet rearful of ofTendiog 
eilhcr, she yielded a sort of tacit obedience to both ; 
repining at her situation, yet not having oburagc to 
confers herself dissatisfied, hoping like Bevil that 
circumstances would interfere to save her. She thus 
put a sort of cheat both on IJcvil and her parents, 
frftm an idea of (he necessity of obedience on tho 
one hand, and a timid fear of exciting anger against 
-her, en the other. She had heard of the Indian 
lady at the masquerede^ and hoped that Bevil would 
refuse her at last ; while Bevil, who knew her love 
for Myrtle, every hour indulged himself with the 
hope of her refiisai, to save him the pain of die pleas- 
ing his worthy father. 

Thus were they all situated, deceiving themselves 
and each other ; while the two beings most to be 
pitied, and whose conduct was moHt free from blame, 
were Mr. Myrtle, and the lovely incognita, the fair 
Indiana. Mr. Myrtle and Mr. Bevil were intimate 
friends ; had been school-mates, and their confi- 
dence was mutual : yet this contidence was irr some 
measure broken in upon, by Ihe projected marriage 
of Bevil and Lucinda. Myrtle knew that Bevil had 
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an attachment, but was ignorant uf its nature ; and 
as the time of the proposed nuptials drew near, his 
mind became inflamed by jealousy. Viewing his 
mistress with the eyes of a lover, he could scarce 
admit the possibility of Bevil beholding her with in- 
difference, and began to suspect that he was imposed 
upon ; that BeviPs addresses to Lucinda were se- 
rious ; that she would become his wife ; and that her 
peace of mind must thu3 be sacrificed to a man> 
whose affections were, and would remain engaged — 
whose mistress would engross his time and attention, 
while Lucinda would be a neglected wife t 

These ideas inflamed him to madness ; and having 
heard frOm BeviPs servant, that he had been the 
bearer of a letter secretly to Lucinda, and had as 
secretly received her reply, he formed innumerable 
and improbable conjectures from this common place 
circumstance ; discarded all belief in the truth of 
Bevil's professions of friendship for him ; and, guided 
by his impetuosity, in defiance of his reason and 
judgment, sent a challenge. Bevil was hurt ; but, 
feeling sympathy for his sorrow, he resolved to bear 
with his irritation. 

With this laudable resolution he met his jealous 
friend, who could not easily be appeased, but treat- 
ed Bevil's coolness with contempt ; saying it was a 
mean subterfuge to save his Me^ which he was de- 
sirous to preserve ; having a convenient friend for 
hid hours of dalliance ; whose extravagance he would 
uphold out of the fortune of his wife, the lovely and 
betrayed Lucinda ! Bevil's temper could hardly sus- 
tain this double attack upon his own honour, and 
the reputation of his beloved Indiana. In the im- 
petuosity of the moment, he rung, and ordered a 
coach ; . but his servant Tom, whom Myrtle had 
questioned respecting the letter, imagining himself 
the cause of this quarrel between his master and 
him, and alarmed for the result, entreated them to 
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take time for consideration. Bevil oSeaded, pe- 
remptorily ordered him to quit the room, but his 
hint " that he should take time for consideratioD," 
was not lost — the instrumeDt waa humble, jet Be«il 
did not disdain to hesi the voice of reason and re- 
flection, though from a lowly mouth. He therefore 
thought it better to submit the letter of Lucinda tu 
the pemsa] of Myrtle, though in so doing he trans- 
gressed ber commands ; but of the two evils, he 
chose the least '. it was surely better to disobey a 
dight injunction on the part of Lucinda, than hazard 
the life, of the man she loved as weU as his own, in 
a mistaken quarrel. 

Myijle, whose good sense whispered to him he 
bad been too violent — that he was perhaps unjust — 
and that be had no cause to doubt the sincerity of 
his friend, was not merely ready', but aven anxious 
to listen to any explanation which Bevil might have 
to ofier : and when he presented Lucinda^ letter, 
coDtsioing an expression of acknowledgment forbia 
assurance of wishing to decline a marriage with her, 
and an earnest hope that Mr. Myrtle would find 
■ome means lo extricate her out of her present di- 
lemma, be was ready to sink with shame and confu- 
iion ; instantly offering every suitabte apology lo 
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Bevil, who willingly pardoned an offence resulting 
from the fervour of love ; and their former friendship 
thus re-established, they were the better able to as- 
sist each other in plans for future comfort and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Sealand's positive commands put a stop to 
the marriage proceeding at present ! and he deter- 
mined to wait till he could gain certain information 
respecting the masquerade adventure ; yet how that 
information should be obtained, was a difficulty. 
Sir John Bevil was entirely ignorant ; he placed a 
firm reliance on the honour of his son, but the 
lavourable opinion of a doating parent was not a 
testimony to be depended upon : and Bevil himself, 
he could not with propriety question ; as it would 
be assuming an authority before he had a privilege, 
and from which the young inan would most likely 
revolt, thus occasioning an everlasting breach. An 
application, to the lady herself, appeared therefore 
the most feasible plan ; but how to obtain her ad- 
dress was a difficulty. • 

He next sought an interview with ho^st Hum- 
phrey, who was equally the friend of father and son, 
and had rather a difficult task to perform, in acting 
with faith to both — yet not showing any particular 
partiality to either. 

Humphrey knew of the Indian lady, but he 
knew not the precise nature of his master's engage- 
ments with her ; he knew that he loved her, that he 
earnestly wished to marry her, but that he feared to 
offend his father by asking his permission, she being 
an unknown orphan, without fortune ; and, though 
from her very helplessness, she was thus endeared 
to Bevil, yet that might not have influence on his 
father, when opposed against a splendid fortune, 
and a union in the family of a friend he valued. 
Humphrey Was faithful to his young master, be- 
cauie he nad promised him he would be so ; but he 
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lamcuted that promise, because he imagined that if 
Sir John were once fissured thatthc happiness of his 
son was at stake, he would waive all considerations 
of fortune : when therefore Mr. Sealand applied to 
him, he gave the address of Indiana ; earnestly 
hoping, that in this interview some explanation might 
take place, which would totally put an end to all 
marriage schemes, between Miss Sealand and his 
young master, when perforce he would be compelled 
to seek the consent of his father to a union with the 
woman he loved, who, Humphrey doubted not, was 
worthy of him ; he of course waited anxiously for 
the completion of his hopes. 

Indiana Danvers was the daughter of a gentle- 
man of good family ; but he being a younger son, 
bis fortune was small ; and having engaged in some 
mercantile speculations, by which he had lost con- 
siderably, he was compelled to seek a refuge in India, 
leaving behind him a wife and infant daughter. Pro- 
vidence favoured his endeavours ; in four years he 
was restored to fortune, and immediately sent to 
PuUgland for his family ; his wife, eager to fly to 
the arms of her beloved husband, would not wait 
for a convoy, but hastQpcd away with her infant 
daughter, accompanied by her sister, in the first 
ship that sailed. They were taken by a privateer 
from Toulon, and thus every hope being cut ofl^, she 
drooped, and in a few months died ; the captain, 
who was a kind hearted man, considering himself 
as the cause of Mrs. Danvers' premature death, de- 
termined to make nil the atonement in his power, 
by adopting her infant, nnd protecting her sister 
Indiana was brought up in the n;idst of every indul- 
gent lendernes»s ; but rnisr«jrtune ?till seemed to pur- 
sue l:er. In a figlit at sea, her benefactor was 
killed, and having neglextcd to make any will, his 
whcle property fell into the hands of his brother ; a 
man of libertine principles, and most vicious charac- 
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ter ! The lovely Indiana now caught his attention ; 
he assailed her honour, hut without success, and at 
length enraged at her virtue, swore to be avenged 
on her obstinacy ; seizing, as his own inheritance, 
the little property which had been given to her by 
his brother, and arresting her for the expense of ed- - 
ucation, and maintenance, from her childhood. 

Indiana, terrified at the coarse manners of the 
men who came to dras her to prison, shrieked aloudj 
and called for help : Bevil, then on his travels, and 
at that moment passing, demanded admittance to the 
house ; and learning that she was an orphan, an 
English woman, and unprotected, took upon himself 
the arrangement of her affairs ; and having compro- 
mised with her brutal persecutor, brought her, with 
her aunt Isabella, to England. It was his intention 
to solicit his father's permission to his union ; and 
then to accompany her to Bristol, to make inquiries 
for her relatives : but all these fairy hopes were spee- 
dily put to flight ; for immediately^ on his arrival, hfs 
father proposed the match between him and Miss 
Scaland. Bevil, r'^luQfant to thwart him in an ex- 
pectation, on which he appeared to have fi: ed his 
mind, forbore to declare the state of his afi^ec' ions on 
the first interview ; but, unfortunately every follow- 
ing day involved him in more perplexity, and render- 
ed the task of disclosure more and more difiicult ! 

Indiana, and Isabella, also, were each unhappy, 
though from different causes. Isabella, whose age - 
and knowledge of the world rendered her suspicious, 
besides having been deceived and deserted by a self^ 
\^\\ lover in her early youth, who sacrificed her af- 
r rfions for a splendid fortune, looked upon all meji 
V ith an unfavourable eye, and trembled for the hap- 
{'iiieys of her niece. She plainly perceived her ar- 
<!ent love for Bevil, to whom she owed great obliga- 
tions ; and so exalted were Indiana's sentiments of 
gratitude, that she felt pride in owning those obliga- 

18 




tioDS. Gratitude \a a seniimeat little unden 
■nd less practised — yet why should we shrink 
that sensationi which does equal honour to 
who feel, and those who inspire it ? It is an 
of Tirtue and delight, it is the daughter of sensi 
and the sister of aifection ! The noble soul si 
at obligation from little minds— but glories to re 
it from its counterpart. Gratitude is a sent 
of heaven, and seraphs breathe it through the 
On the contrary the mistaken pride of meannet 
dain3 to own itself obliged, blushes to confess 
been served, and in prosperity most insdlently s 
the patron of its poverty : but the glorious pri 
greatness loves to record its fellow-creaturea w 
it swells, expands, and glows to add a virtue I 
list of human frailly, and pluck a fragrant blc 
from the defotmity of human weakness. 

Oh < GntiioHe— tb.>u soDcst, BVHiesl f«1ir 
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And shall we be self heralded in shame 
An^ take from envy half her pointed sting *? 
Oh ! for a blusli, a tinge most potent— deep- 
To mark Ingratitude's twice two-fold stab ! 

Isabella saw the bent of Indiana's mind, and did 
hot doubt but it was equally. perceptible to.Bevil ; 
and she feared these perpetual taxes upon her gra- 
titude were but so many artlul snares to entrap her 
virtue. She therefore beset Indiana with perpetual 
censures on the conduct of her protector, attributing 
all his liberality fo vicious motives, and assuring her 
she stood upon a precipice, from which nothing Icsa 
than a miracle could save her. Indiana, open, ge- 
nerous, noble ininded, free from all suspiciod, and 
loving the guardian of her honour almost to idolatry, 
was much afflicted at her aunt's ungenerous appre- 
hensions ; the more so, as she had not the power of 
positively refuting them. B evil's whole conduct was 
indeed marked with a degree of delicacy the most 
admirable ; he ever treated his fair charge with re- 
spect, but his intentions remained profoundly secret. 
He was even pointedly silent on all subjects, which 
could in any way lead to a declaration of designs 
honourable or dishonourable ; and this, was a source 
of mu?h sorrow, from which Indiana had no remedy 
but what her own hopes presented : but those hopes 
were almost annihilated, on the report of his mar- 
riage with Miss Sealand ; the truth of which she 
could not learn, as Bevil himself never touched upon 
(he subject, and she in common delicacy could not 
seem even to hint at it. 

While her mind was thus anxious, and unsettled, 
she was one day surprised by a visit from a stranger, 
an elderly gentleman ; his excuse was the payment 
of a bill, drawn by Mr. Bpvil, which being due the 
following day, he had himself waited upon her with 
the money. He then passed some compliments on 
her beauty, in a manner which rathor alarmed her 
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pride, and hinted at the known partiality of Mr. 
Bevil towards her ; when Indiana, displeased at his 
freedom, arose to leave the room ; saying she would 
send a servant to receive the money. The stranger 
requested her to remain, and assured her he had not 
any intention of wounding her pride, or offering of- 
fence to her delicacy \ but trusted she would pardon 
the anxiety of a father, who on the point of bestow- 
ing his only daughter upon Mr. Bevil, was desirous 
of knowing the relation in which he stood to h^r ; 
upon which disclosure Indiana, though her heart 
died within her, at this dreadful conviction of her 
protector's intended marriage, yet commanded her 
feelings, and begged him to proceed. 

Mr. Sealand, struck with the modesty, dignity, 
and beauty of Indiana, and shocked at the dreadful 
agitation into which his intelligence had thrown her, 
— which she strove in vain to conceal, — felt his in- 
dignation rise against Bevil, who if not the betrayer 
of her virtue, appeared at least the seducer of her 
affections, and the destroyer of her happiness; and 
he warmly expressed his disapprobation. 

Indiana interrupted him ; and breaking out into 
the most ardent vindication of Bevil, declared his 
whole conduct towards her, in such enthusiastic 
terms of fervour, that Mr. Sealand was at a loss 
which to admire most ; — Bevil's generosity, or Indi- ' 
ana's gratitude. He entreated her to be composed, 
and to look upon him as a friend ; he would not, he 
said, interfere betw^n her and Bevil, and should 
forbid his future addresses to his daughter. 

** Oh, no ! no ! no ! " (exclaimed Indiana vehe- 
mently) do not let me interrupt the happiness of your 
daughter, and repay my obligations to the best of 
men with ingratitude. Secure your daughter's 
peace ; give her to him ; give her to ray kind, mj 
noble, generous Bevil ; what have 1 to do but fly 
from the world, i\nd wu *e :r.v lib i:i Litterness of 
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anguish,; lamenting my nwn presumption, which 
led me to raise my ihuuglils to him, whos?staiion 
placed him so far above my hopes ! Let me perish, 
but oh ! let Bevil, noble Bevil be for ever happy!" 

Overcome by the violence of her emoliona, Indi- 
ana was unable to proceed ; and Mr. Sealand was 
affected even to tears at the sight of her distress. 
He took her hand with tenderness ; and was in the 
act of raising it to his lips, when the sight of a brace- 
let which she wore attracted his notice : he started, 
" Gracious heaven ! what do I behold P how came 
you by this trinket ? speak madam ! for lieaven's 
Bake tell me who you are f" 

"Your daughter, Sir, (e:(claimed Isabella, Bud< 
denly bursting into the room), your own Indiana !" 

Indiana shrieked, and sinking at his feet, waa in 
an instaat clasped to the breast of— a father. 




It was indeed most true ;Mr. Sealand, the rich mer- 
chant, was the very Mr. Danvera, who twenty years 
before had left his native land, to evade the approach 
of poverty. He had been deeply afflicted, when he 
received news of the deuth of his wife and child ; 
fur the ship in which they had sailed from Enfland, 
,18* 
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was reported to have been wrecked, and every soul 
on boTard perished. He had sometime afterwards 
entered into a second marriage, and previous to his 
return to England had a large estate bequeathed to 
him, on the condition of his taking the name of Sea- 
land. When he now made inquiries for Indiana as 
Miss Yanbrugen — the name of the captain who had 
adopted her ; and which she had determined to retain, 
until she was restored to her family, — he had not the 
most distant idea whom he was going to meet : but 
Isabella knew him, though he had totally forgotten 
her ; and naturally supposing his errand was to claim 
his child, she pleased herself with the idea of a de- 
lightful surprise to her beloved niece ; and therefore 
waited in the adjoining apartment, till the sound of 
Indiana's distress reached her ear, and she returned 
to the room at the moment of Mr. Sealand's inquiry ! 
This unexpected discovery altered the posture of 
affairs, and put a speedy termination to all difficult 
ties. Sir John Bevil received with joy the lovely 
Indiana as his daug-hter-in-law ; and Bevil, in rap- 
tures, declared his love, and took her hand, as the 
first of all earthly blessings. Lucinda was too ge- 
nerous to lament the loss of half her fortune, by the 
discovery of a sister ; and the claims of her two 
lovers were now easily arranged. The avaricious 
Cimbertou thought proper to murmur at the loss of 
half his intended wife's property, while Myrtle only 
requested her hand, offering to relinquish her entire 
fortune, if such a sacrifice was necessary. Mrs. 
Sealand was a good deal disappointed ; but the 
mercenary motives of her relative Cimberton left 
her little opportunity for undertaking his defence ; 
she therefore yielded to necessity ; and gave, though 
reluctantly, her consent to Myrtle ; — a consent she 
would nevertheless have gladly withheld, had she 
possessed the power. Preparations were instantly 
made of the most splendid nature, and in a few daya^ 
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the double union took place, of Bevil and Indiana, 
Myrtle and Lucinda. 

Mysterious heaven, whose wise decrees full oft 
'Lie hid, to human sight invisible ; 
Whose very frowns, the joyful heralds are 
Of coming bliss ! Who most have faith iirthee. 
Most feel thy grace, and power, and influence ; 
Nor gain we by resistance to thy will ! 
What ^ain 1 — to struggle with Omnipotence- 
Revolting heals not — wherefore struggle then 1 
*Tis as a worm should rail against the sun. 
Whose single beam, cast but obliquely down, 
Could blight, and wither insignificance. 
Wait then with patience, — helpless mortal wait 
The hour, th* appointed hour, shall bring thee 
And joy ! and ever during happiness ! 
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blweU'st lliou proud hearl T I'll givB thee Kope to bMt, 
Since Toea have scope lo beat bolL thee sod me.*** 

is too o^en the hard fate of priD[;es to be as- 
i by flattery, till the sacred voice of truth he- 
B offensive to their eare !-:-to be surrounded by 
ihanfs who administer to their vices, till they 

to hale the friends who would lead them into 
aths of virtue. Raised by their rank and sta-' 
ibove the mase of human kind, restraint is irk- 

; and accustomed from infancy to believe that 
ey say or do is right, — is it a matter of surprise, 
at length should feel it almost impossible to 
Thus are the>; lulled into a kind of impertbct 
ity, shielded in imagination from the slorms of 
ie, as if fate itself was awed by the frowns of 
ity, as if they j'uatly thought 
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Alas ! these delusions must weaken the mind; and 
when misfortune comes, the weight is ten-fold more 
insupportable .! Such was the case with unhappy 
Richard; who, bloated with prosperity, beheld not 
the approaching storm, until crushed by its over- 
powering influence. The path of life is not alike to 
all: some trample on the laws of heaven and man, 
yet tread secure; complaint still follows, but ven- 
geance does not overtake them; while others triumph 
for a time, then sink the victims of their own intem- 
perate rashness. This truth is manifest in the similar 
conduct yet opposite fate of John and Richard !— 
John held the reigns of power, with an unskilful 
hand; his life was a tissue of tyranny, injustice, cru- j 
elty, and oppression ; his subjects bent beneath a j 
galling yoke, yet they endured, and he wks pe» 
mitted to run his vile career for seventeen years-*- 
and his life was prolonged half a century : — \yhile 
Richard, — poor unhappy Richard, suffered fi>f 
crimes of far less magnitude, with infinitely more 
excuse for weakness. Yet such are the decrees of ^ 
Providence ; and who shall dare to dispute the man- 
dates of Omnipotence, or impiously inquire, ** why * 
is it thus or thus ?" — ^fruitless investigation, never 
to be answered on this side the gates of ettrnal W' 
Richard the Second, son of the vali^t and vir- 
tuous Edward the Black Pllnce, succeeded to the 
English throne in right of his Grandfather, Edward 
the Third. He was crowned al seven years of age, 
and thus invested with powej- at a period of infancy. 
His mind, naturally weak yet headstrong, disdained 
control : he only loved those who indulged his way- 
ward fancies ; and spurned the voice of instruction 
as beneath the attention of a king. This weakness 
of' character was fatal in its consequences, fatal to 
himself and to His favourites. The. love which 
the people cherished for the memory of his father 
and grandfather, induced them to bear much from 
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Richard, but as none of their shining qualities ap- 
peared in his character, save in that one instance 
when at sixteen years of age he boldly «rode into 
the very midst of the infuriated followers of the 
rebel Tyler, he by degrees forfeited all claims to 
the love or esteem of his people ! — His profusion, 
his ostentation, his confidence in corrupt ministers, 
his light and trifling manners, and the total Want of 
dignity in his deportment, render^ him an object of 
dislike and even of contempt ; yet it is probable he • 
might have continued his wanton career of folly and 
extravagance, had not his impetuosity in banishing 
his cousin Henry Bolinbroke, Duke of Hereford, 
of whose influence he was jealous, and aflerwards 
confiscating his legal possessions, opened the path 
whici^ was to lead to his own destruction ! 

Henry^ BoHnbroke, son of Richard's uncle, John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, had accused Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, of treason, and also of 
being accessary to th;e murder of his uncle the duke 
of Oloster, who had on some specious pretext been 
taken to Calais ; where his death had been sudden, 
and the busy tongue of rumour whispered that he 
had not been fairly dealt with. Some inadvertent' 
expressions of Mowbray had excited the suspicions 
of Bolinbfoke : and with this and other accusations 
he arraigned him bef<ye his sovereign. 

Richard, pretending to be the friend of each, ex- 
erted his influence to put a stop to the quarrel ; but 
his endeavours proving ineffectual, a day was ap- 
pointed when the hostile parties should meet, and 
settle their difference by the sword; Gosford Greeriy 
near Coventry, was to be the scene of action. Clad 
ia arraoCir, the combatants appeared in presence of 
the king, and all his court. The trumpets had 
sounded, and the herald had demanded the cause of 
their meeting ; — he had been answered — the com- 
batants bad taken leave of their friends, and were 
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preparing to encounter in deadly fight, when Rich* 
ard forbad the conflict ; and pronounced the sen« 
tence of banishment on each ; — on Norfolk for life, 
and on Bolinbroke for ten years ! Norfolk, astotif- 
ished at so sudden and unexpected a termination to 
his quarrel with the Earl of Hereford, broke out 
into most pathetic complaints, and revolted against 
this mandate of the king. He was prepared to en- 
counter death from the sword of his adversary: — 
but the sentence of perpetual banishment, was em 
dreadful as unexpected ! 

A heavy eentente, my most sovereign 1i^e» 
»^ And all onlooked for from your highness month: 

The lanjg^age I have learned these forty years. 

My native English, I must now forego: 

And now my tongue's use is to me no more, 
. Than an unstringed viol, or a harp; 

Or, like a cunning instrument cased up. 

Or, being open, put into bis hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

\Vithin my mouth yon have engaoled my tonguet 

Doubly portculiiH'd, with my teeth and lips: 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
^ Is made mv gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 

What is thy sentence then, but speechless death. 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath 1*** 

Richard was little disposed 40 mitigate the sen- 
tence he had passed; — he was well pleased at any 
circumstance which would remove from his presence 
two persons equally obnoxious to himself and to 
his favourites ; neither was the question in debate, 
one he wished should be too far dwelt upon. BoHn« 
brok»'s ostensible complaint, against Mowbray, was 
treason ; but his deepest aim was evidently to draw 
to light the suspicions respecting the Duke of Glou- 
cester's death, an event in which Richard was too 
deeply concerned to consent that much inquiry 
should take place ! To Norfolk's remonatrancea 
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therefore he coolly replied, that nfter sentence was 
passed, complaining waa useless. With a heavy 
heart Mowbray quitted his native land, and retired , 
to Venice, where he soon afterwards died of a bro- 
ken heart ! ! 

Botinbroke, who probably meant even at that 
time to derive advantage from his unjust banish* 
meet, bore hia aentencc with the most perfect com- 
posure ; but his father,, John of Gaunt, was over- 
whelmed with grief ^t this sad separation, and 



Richard, affected by his sorrow, and by Bolinbroka's 
UDConiplaining submiaaion to hia will, rescinded four 
yeara of his banishment, assuring him — when that 
period ahnuld be expired, that his return should be 
welcomed most cordinlly ! 

A very short time elapsed from the departure of 
Bolinbroke, ere John of Gaunt waa taken ill, and 
his life despaired of. He sent to request an interview 
with his roy^l cousin, hoping that the admonitions 
of a dying man might have some effect in awaken- 
ing the young king to a sense of his various follies, 
and the danger which would ere long surround him, 
unless by a change of conduct he averted the threat- 
ening storm : but Richard regarded him with very 
little attention ; treated his advice with much coa- 
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tempt, and heard of his death yi^th pleasure. It was 
indeed an event in Richard's mind, w^ch was a 
cause of joy. He was now making preparations for 
the Irish wars : money w^ requisite, and how to 
ohtain that money was a matter of great difficulty. 
His expenses had been immense, even while the 
land was desolated with plague and famine ; insen- 
sible to the suffermgs of his people, he had never 
retrenched any of his inordiifate expenses ; — his va- 
rious pageantries, and divertisements had been still 
continued with all their pomp and splendour ; his 
pride was to surpass in magnificence every sover- 
eign in Europe ; he daily entertained six thousand 
persons in his kitchen ; he employed three hundred 
domestics; and three hundred attendants were about 
the person of the queen ! — titles, wealth, and hon- 
ours were bestowed upon his favourites with the 
most unlimited profusion : but his wealth was now 
declining, and he had not any present means of ob- 
taining supplies ! The nation had been already 
taxed beyond the endurance of the people ; and to 
borrow any from the citizens was a friij^ess attempt. 
Gaunt's death, at this critical period, was therefore 
most opportune, and Richard seized upon the lands 
and property of his uncle, to defray the expenses of 
the Irish war, jocosely telling his ministers that 

The lining of his coffers should make coats 
To deck hiti soldiers for the Irish wars.*** 

s 

The Duke of York, though a mild and peaceable 
man, could not suppress his resentment at this injus- 
tice to his banished nephew. Inspired with that 
loyalty of sentiment, which he imagined he ought to 
feel towards his anointed king, he had patiently en- 
dured the various excesses, and violations of justice 
practised* by Richard; but an act so illegal, — so 
unjust — as to appropriate to. his own use the posses-^ 
sions of the banished Bolinbroke, was a trial veyoud 
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liis meekness to sustain; more especially as Richard 
had, previous to his departure, granted him letters 
potent, elnpowering him, though in exile, to receive 
through an attorney any poesessiona which might 
perchance fall to him during his absence. So pal- 
pable a breach of f^tH exasperated the X)uke of 
York, who expostulated with him in terms of spirit 
he had never before, under any grievance, adopted. 

Now, afore God (Giid forbid I aaj true >.) 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford'i tight. 
Call in the ]etten paienl thai he hath 
By his allomeyt gcoersl to sue • 
'Hln livery, and dony liis otfired homage; 
You plack a tliouHod dangeiB o.i yur head. 



You placlt a tliouHod d; 
You b»u a lliouaand wi 



iiBiWEed hearts !* 



But the King neither regarded danger, nor was 
nsible to the influence of honour: sentence of per- 
letual banishment was instantly pronounced upon 
Henry Bolinbrokei his letters patent were revoked; 
and Jhe estates of Lancaster appropriated to his own 
use. With polTers thus replenished, Richard set 
out for Ireland ! 

His depafturc was a heavy affliction [o the Queen 
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Isabella, who wept unceasingly. His absence alone 
was ipief intolerable, for she loved him with tender- 
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ness.' She mourned the loss of her "sweet Rich- 
ard," — but there was something in her mourning 
more than she could account for ! A dreadful pre- 
sage of evil sat upon Ijer soul ; and she could not 
remove the impression ! Bushy and Bagot,- two 
minions of the King, used thi^ir utmost efforts to 
sooth her, but in vain ; her heart refused all conso- 
lation, and she dreaded she knew not what. Her 
apprehensions were too soon verified; — Green, ano- 
ther creature of the King, rushed hastily into her pre- 
sence, with ti^ alarming intelligence, that Bolin- 
broke, returned froni his banishment, was actually^ 
arrived at Ravenspurg ; where a powerful army 
had already flocked to his standard ; that the Lord 
Northumberland, with his youngs son Harry Percy 
— ^the Lords of Ross, Beaumont, and Willoughby, 
with all their powerful friends, were fled to him — 
and that the Earl of Worcester, master of his rtia- 
jesty's household, had broken his staff, dismissed 
the establishment, and also joined the rebel Bolin- 
broke ! 

Isabella's gloomy presages were now fully veri- 
fied. Overwhelmed with sorrow, and anxiety for 
the fate of her adored husband, she sought a refuge 
in the Duke of York's palace ; but little of peace 
could she obtain ; she wandered with her ladies 
through the gardens, listening to their praises of her 
b^lqi^ed ; listening to their suggestions of hope, 
though even hope itself could scarce bestow a gleam 
of comfort to cheer her sickening heart ; in vain 
she looked for tidings of Richard ; day afler day 
passed over, and all remained in the most gloomy 
uncertairrty! 

The kingdom was already thrown into confusion. 
Richard's counsellors, weak, and incapable of acting 
in extremity, quitted London, and retired to St. Al- 
ban's ; and all restraint being thus taken off, the 
citizens revolted and declared for Henry {^lin^ 
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broke ! The Duke of York, whom Richard had 
appointed regent in his absence, was beset with dif- 
ficulties, and knew not how to act. Weak with 
age and infirmity, and even at the best unqualified 
for any station of activity, or enterprise, 'his present 
.situation was most painful; without money — without 
friends, — with few soldiers, and even those few 
scarce to be depended upon ; what prospect could 
he entertain of meeting with any chance of advan- 
tage against the powerful Bolinbrokf ? — Or, even 
had these difRculties been less formidable, still, the 
situation of the venerable old man was truly pain- 
ful. Whichever party he espoused,. he must take 
up arms against a* nephew, the son of a brother. 
His loyalty indeed induced him to lean to the side 
of Richard as his king ; yet the injuries of Harry 
RoliAbroke pleaded powerfully to his heart : and he 
stood hesitating, and spending that precious time in . 
, deliberation, which should have been devoted to 
action ! Green justly observed — 

Alas, poor Duke ! the task he undertakefi 

Is — Dombering sands, and drinking oceans dry; 

Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly.*** 

He did not however make the effort ! He had 
not courage to take up arms : but proceeded to 
BoUnbroke, who waited his arrival in Gloucester- 
shire, where he accused him of rebellion in taking 
up arms against his King, and exciting his subjects 
to revolt. Bolinbroke, in answer to this remon- 
•«trance, pleaded his own wrongs so eloquently-r-^ ' 
urging the insults, indignities and ir^uries heaped 
upon him by Richard Plantftganet, that York could 
advance little in support of his own argument, since 
his heart whispered that Harry Bolinbroke had been 
oppressed ; and that there was a much greater 
colour of justice in his rebellion, than there had 
been in Richard's' banishment, and in tHe confisca* 

19* 
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tion of his hereditary property ! Henry assured 
him that his only purpose was to demand a restitu- 
tion of his father's possessions, and a reinstatement 
in those honours and privileges, which he had been 
wantonly deprived of, but wt^h he had never for- 
feited, by any acts of impropriety ! that as the ban- 
ished Duke of Hereford, he revolted against the 
injustice of his King, but as the acknowledged 
Duke of Lancaster, he would return to his alle- 
giance, and l^w the knee in humble duty and loy- 
alty to his sovereign ! 

Old York, deluded by these specious arguments, 
and admitting the justice of his pretensions, gave up 
what he considered an unequal contest; and retired 
to his own castle, leaving the affairs of the kingdom 
exposed to the effects of intestine warfkre, without 
any effort to stem the torrent. This conduct of the 
Duke was as a signal to all those, who had hitherto 
stood neuter, waiting only to learn which side was 
likely to prove victorious ; intending that circum- 
stance should at once determine their allegiance. 

All things conspired to favour Bolinbroke, — his 
wrongs had pleaded 

** Like angels trumpet tongaed,*' 

and his whole demeanour had formed a striking con- 
trast to that of Richard. He possessed all that 
native dignity of deportment, which is expected to 
characterize a prince; he exercised all that urbanity 
o€ manner, which is calculated to win the hearts of 
the multitude; he had signalized himself by 'deeds 
of valour in the wars of Prussia ; and his conduct 
in all things had been such as to insure the respect^ 
as well as the love of the people. 

Richard on the contrary, was light and frivolous 
in his deportment *, and weakly enthusiastic in his 
attachments to worthless characters, many of whom 
he raised from obscurity to high rank ; whose only 
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recommendation to favour, was, that they indulged 
his inordinate love of flattery, and administered to 
his weaknesses. On these he bestowed his regard, 
but never strove to conciliate the good opinion of 
the wise and the virtuous ! The obedience of the 
multi/ude he thought he had a right to command ; 
and while Bolinbroke was exposed to hardships in 
the field, Richard amused himself by sham fights, 
and expen^led his revenues in the support of tflts 
and tournaments. This conduct (placing all op- 
pression out of the question) was little calculated 
to ensure the respect of his subjects ; and without 
respect for the man, loyalty for the prince will soon 
become inert and feeble. 

When Richard heard the news of Bolinbroke's 
arrival, he prepared for his immediate return to 
England : but contrary winds detained him for sev- 
eral days — and a report of his death being circu- 
lated, the army collected in Wales by the Earl of 
Salisbury, amounting to twenty thousand men, dis- 
persed, alarmed by superstitious fears, and fatal 
prognostics ; — the bay trees had withered, meteors 
had been seen; the moon was tinged with a crimson 
hue ! All men now looked sad j save those who, 
hoping to profit by plunder, rejoiced in the prospect 
of war. Gloomy prophets whispered fearful change; 
and the Welshmen considered these portents, as the 
prelude of royal destruction ! The unfavourable 
winds preventing the arrival of their monarch, was 
confirmation of their worst fcani ; the report of his 
death filled them with dismay, nor could they, in the 
confusion of their superstitious apprehensions, re- 
flect on the improbability of the report having any 
just foundation, isince the same impediment which 
i-eally prevented Richard advancing to England, 
precluded also any possibility of the communication 
of the reported intelligence. Salisbury urged this 
— but his eloquence was vainly exerted ; nothing 
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could remove i\\h panic fe^rs which had depressed 
their minds ; they dispersed, and many of them fled 
to Boli'nbroke ! 

At length the adverse wjnds permitted England's 
King to tread upon his native shores, again. He 
kissed the earth on his arrival, and 'wept for joy. 
His buoyant spirits would not permit him to forsee ' 
agy cause of apprehension. He imagined his very 
presence would disarm rebellion, and that the har- 
diest faction would shrink abashed before anointed 
majesty ! Thus, he had been taught to feel ; and 
thus, iiiflated with vanity, he stood proudly erect ; 
great in hia, own esteem, and fearless of all danger! 

Alas ! poor monarch! — blinded with prosperity, 
he saw not the storm of adversity which was gath- 
ering round him, and which, ere long, would fall 
upon his devoted head to crush him in his pride of 
greatness, and pomp of security ! Aumerle, son 
of the Duke of York, was less sanguine than his 
royal master ; and expressed his apprehension, that 
while they were dreaming of security, which tl^ey 
did not possess, Bolinbroke was every hour increas- 
ing in strength, in substance and in friends! — Jlich- 
ard replied with proud disdain — 



Didcomfortable cousin 

' Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed King; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.*** 

Short was "the period of his imaginary safety. 
Salisbury advanced to meet and bid bim welcome ; 
but he bore to him the sad intelligence of the dis- 
persion of hi^ Welsh army. Richard looked aghast; 
and his blancTied cheeks called the attention of Au- 
merle ; when in a tone of dejection, totally oppo- 
site to that, which but a few moments before had 
inspired him, he exclaimed — 
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But now, the blood of twenty thousaad men 
«^^id triumph in my face, aud they are tied; 
And ti 1 so much blood thitlier come again. 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead 1 

All souls *that will be sdfe, fly from my sid^ ; 
For time bath set a- blot upon my pride.*** 

Aumerle strove to arouse him ; and pride came 
to his aid, to rally; for a few moments : but sorrow 
poured upon him. Sir Stephen ^Scroop brought 
word that Bohnbroke's power was spreading over 
the land — that silver beards and beardless boys had 
taken arms against him, that his very beadsmen 
were bending their fatal yews, and distaff women 
shaking their rusty bills against his sacred seat ; 
that young and old were up m rebellion ; and that 
all was worse than his feeble tongue could find lan- 
guage to describe ! 

" Where is the Earl of Wiltshire ? (inquired the 
King.) Where is Bagot, what is Uecome of Bushy 
— Gieen? — have they deserted their monarch? have 
they made peace with fiery Bolinbroke ?" 

" Alas! "my Lord, they have inde^ made peace!*"* 

" Villains ! villains ! (exclaimed the incensed 
Richard.) What, they^rwhom I have fostered in 
my bosom, to sting me to the- heart ; — they who 
have fawned upon me, and ewore my lo^e was all 
their treasure ; they, to forsake, to desert me now 
— now, when my misfortunes press me ! — Oh ! vi- 
pers, vipers !" 

Three Judases, leach one thriot worae than Judas I 
Would they make peace, terrible bell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence !*** 

, " Alas !• my liege you wre«t my words from thfei^ 

true meaning ; deserters they are not ; they have 

made their peace with forfeiture of their heads; and 

now lie low in their cold graves !" 

Despair seized upon the soul of Richard ' and 
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grief took possession of his heart ! Again, Au- 
. merle strove to arouse his energies, by reminding 
him of his father, the Duke of York's power *, and 
again, the fluctuating Richard caught at this gleam 
of hope, and in fancy triumphed ov^ Bolinbroke ; 
but tbe gleam was transient — and followed by deeper 
anguish, and despair ! — when he learned that Vork 
bad joined with Bolinbroke ; that his northern cas- 
tles had all yielded up, and the southern gentlemen 
were in arms for' the adverse party ! 

As the sudden thunderbolt, preceded by the light- 
ning's flash, splits the young oak, and withers all 
its leaves, so Richard looked ! Supreme in desola- 
tion, shorn of his beams, the rdval victim stood, the 
mute pale image of anguish and despair ! His mind, 
naturally weak, and still farther <lebiiitated by the 
effeminate life he had led, was unable to cope with 
adversity : he felt — acutely felt, but had no power to 
meet, or to repel the storm which threatened him ; 
he therefore yielded to his powerful enemy — yielded 
without resistance, and agreed to accompany the 
proud triumphant Bolinbroke to London, there to 
resign his crown.—" Ay, ay," he cried 



* o* God's name let it go. 

I'll give my large kingdom, for a little grave", 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave: 
Or I'll be buried in tbe King's highway 

' ■ % where subjects' feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head; 
For on my heart they tread, now while I live; 
And buried once, why not upon my head "!**♦ 

On their arrival in London, Bolinbroke was re- 
-ceived with shouts and acclamations : " God save 
thee Bolinbroke !" " Welcome great Bolinbroke !" 
echoed from innumerable voices ! He mounted on 
a proud and fiery steed, moved slowly on, bare- 
headed, and bowing on each side to the admiring 
crowds who greeted him : — whilst poor unhappy 
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Richard, their rightful King, the son of & valiant 
sire, whose prowess had gained more glory to the 
English name than should have been forgot hy 
English hearts, was exposed to insult and derision ;. 
for the remembrance of the father's virtues awaken- 
ed not one throb of pity for the son's afHiclion ;- — 
affliction, surely greater than he had deserved! By 
Bolinbroke's side he rode, bare headed foo, on a 
mean looking horse, without accoutrements : no 
voice was raised to greets him ; no faithful subject 
bade him welcome home ; they scowled* upon him 
with scorn and contempt ; and from the windows 
and house tops, some threw dust and rubbish on his 
sacred head ! 

Which, with such gentle sorrow he shook off. 
His face still combating with smiles and tears. 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God for some strong purpose, steeled 
The heart's of men, they must perforce have melted. 
And barbarism Itself have pitied him.*** 

The power of force too frequently bears down 
right ; ^^nd justice is compelled to yield when 
strength prevails. Had Richard, in that fatal mo- 
ment of degradation, exerted his resolution: had he 
boldly stepped into the midst of his frowning people, 
with that same noble spirit he had at sixteen years 
of age evinced ! had he made an appeal to their 
justice ! had he fearlessly addressed them ! had he 
exclaimed — 

Brave Englishmen ! behold your rightful King : 

Behold the son of him, who in your cause 

So oft has fought and bled ! whose glory stands 

Recorded in the annals of this realm ! 

Who waged unequal wars, and conquered stilly 

Heaping fresh honours on the British name. 

And shall the son of this so valiant sire 

Become the victim of his subjects' wroth 1 

Nay ! frown 'hot Englishmen — but listen while 

Your monarch speaks, -^grant, I have deeply erred , 

Forgive not Englbh hearts the faults of youth 1 
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Bethink ye — hapless Richard was> a king 

Or ere he was a man ! — armed at all |>oints 

With power liis subjects to command, wanting 

The years and judgment to command himself: 

Say, that is past — and say, that I repent, 

That I abjtire all former weaknesses ; 

Atonement making by my future justice 

For past infringement on her sacred laws. 

Say, I henceforth' maintain my subjects' rights. 

Make restitution where I've offered wrong: 

And by the sainted spirit of my sire. 

And by the sacred light of yon bright lieayen, 

Swear ! ! — to offer wrong no more — but foremost stand. 

To shield my faithful subjects from oppression. 

Say-^this is pledged ye by repenting Ricliard. 

Where choose ye then your King *? — -let caps and hands 

Declare at once ! shall Henry Bolinbroke, 

Or your Black Prince's son, Richard Plantaganet, 

Be future monarch of fair England 1 

Had he but exerted himself at that trying junc- 
ture, the aspiring Bolinbroke, perchance, had never 
been the King of England: — but Providence or- 
dained it otherwise, and powerless Richard fell a 
victim to the discontents of his people, and the am- 
bition of a rival. 

A meeting was called at Westminister Hall, 
where Richard resigned his crown to the unfeeling 
Bolinbroke ; and was then conducted as a prisoner 
to the Tower. Amidst the numbers who had bask-, 
ed in the sunshine of the monarch's favour, none 
dared undertake his defence ; — no Voice, save one, 
disputed the imperious claims of the usurper. This 
one was the Lord Bishop of Carlisle : he resolutely 
pleaded the cause of the dethroned Richard, and 
in the accents of prophecy, denounced what future 
horrors would be the result of the present unparal- 
leled injustice. He was, for this, accused of high 
treason, and ordered into the custody of the Abbot 
of Westminister till called upon to attend his trial ; 
for though the abbot was as firmly the friend ol 
liichard as the Bishop, yet, fortunately, having for- 
borne to speak, he possessed more power to act, 
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Their plans were deeply laid — a tournament was 
to be held at Oxford, where Bolinbroke's death was 
meditate d,^and thia was aworn to by nine others 
in conjunction with Aumerle and the two prelales I 
Bui the paper wherein their names were enrolled, 
and their purpose explained, fell ioto the hands of 
the Duke of York, whose ideas of loyalty were so 
great, that in spite of the entreaties of his Ducheae, 
he resolved to sacritice this his only son, by dis- 
covering the plot to the new king. Aumerle's life, 
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in consequence, stood in great jeopardy — but the 
earnest supplications of his distracted mother se- 
cured an unconditional pardon from Bolin broke, 
though many of the conspirators were condemned 
to death, and the test to slighter punishments. 

Isabella had suffered the most agonizing anxiety 
— still in ignorance of the fate of her husband, till 
seated in an arbour one day with her ladies, who 
were vainly striving to apuse her, she accidentally 
overheard the conversation of two gardeners, and 
from them learned the sad intelligence of Boliii- 
brokers success, of Richard's misfortunes, and of 
their progress- towards the metropolis. The poor 
afflicted Queen hastened to London without delay ; 
and there heard that Richard had been compelled , 
to resign the crown — and that it was expected he 
would be sent to the Tower. Toward^ the Tower 
then she hastened, to await the arrival of her bus- 
band. On his approach, she rushed into iiis arms, 
and wept upon his neck ! " Ah ! my sweet (said 
Richard), dost thou join with me in grief, to make 
my end more sudden ? we have dreamed, dear wife, 
and are but now awaked : SKLie thee to France, to / 
some lone ciciister: our holy lives to come must win' 4 
us an immortal crown, in lieu of that which our 
profaner hours have lost us here on earth !" 

Isabella 'looked surprised! "Is this my noble 
Richard ? (she exclaimed.) Hftth Bolinbrol^ de- , 
posed thine intellect ? Why art thou thus weak ? 
The lion, even when dying, thrusts forth his paw 
and wounds the earth, if nothing else ! Aud dost, 
thou meet thy fate thus mildly ? Thus kiss the rod 
which scourges thee ?" 

Richard interrupted her, ** Forbear, sweet Isa- 
bella, Richard will never be him^lf again : poor 
shadow, imperfect vestige of what once was noble 
and kingly: now alas ! no more. Prepare thee for 
France^ think I am dead^ and pass thy life away 
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lamenting me ! thy husband once — now only Rich« 
ard, a deposed king !" 

Isabella, whose love for Richard was rather in- 
creased than diminished by his sorrows, refused to 
leave him ; whatever was his fate, she was resolved 
to share it vvith him ! Alas ! poor ^ueen — too 
soon she learned she had not the liberty of choic^. 
f Northumberland brought the mandate of Bolin- 
broke, that Richard was to be immediately convey-- 
ed to Pomfret Castle, and Isabella to France, 
Though Richard had proposed to Isabella that she 
should return to France, he hardly wished shie 
should obey him ! his hopes were, that her power- 
ful love would induce her to share his fallen fortunes 
— and sooth his prison hours with her sweet endear- 
ments. Now that hope was cut off, and he was 
' not only to encounter the affliction of losing her, 
but to have her torn from his arms by the impe- 
rious command of an usurping tyrant. " What ! (he 
cried), am I to be 

Doubly divorced % — ^Bad mea, ye, violate 
,< A twofold marriage; twixt my crown and me; 

A,nd then betwixt me, and my maraied wife 

» , Let me unkiss the oani 'twixt thee and me ; 

r And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made. 

Part OS, Nortliumberland ! I towards the iiorth. 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime. 
My wife'to France ; from whence, set forth in pomp. 
She came ajQorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas or i)hortest day.*** 

Afflicting was their parting. Thfe Queen en- 
treated she might be permitted to share her hus- 
band's captivity, or that they might be banished 
together — be exiles in a distant land, so that they 
might not be separated. She cast herself at Nor- 
thumberland's feet ; she grasped his hand and im- 
plored his compassion. " Behold, Northumberland 
Ifcried the lovely pleader), behold a queen kisses 
the earth beneath thy feet, and implores thy pity— 
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let Bolinbroke take crown, take kingdom, all ; I 
yield them to his grasp — but give me Richard, give 
me my husband, let Isabella share his fate, be it to 
sit within a gloomy prison's walls, or wander forth 
unsheltered, to brave the war of elements ; oh ! any 
war, better than that which severs the body from 
the soul. Be Richard and Isabella one, and all the 
wide extended earth we leave to Bolinbroke." 

Poor Isabella pleaded in vain ; Northumberland's 
heart fell no touch of pity, and imperiously he com- 
manded them instantly to separate. They clung 
around each other, sighed, and wept, and kissed, 
embraced, and tore themselves asunder, and then 
again embraced, till at length, Isabella fainted. 
Richard now gazed in silent speechless anguish on 
the beauteous and inanimate form he was never ^ 
again to behold ! She was borne from him, and he 
bent his sad way to Pomfre', there to be consigned ' 
to a livmg tomb. 

♦Shut out from every communication, he had no 
opportunities of gaining friends ; yet some few busy 
spirits were active in his canse. Many factions 
were formed ; too weak indeed to be of service t^ 
Richard, yet unfortunately strong enough to disttiil5 
the tranquility of Henry ; who, one day, in the 
hearing of Sir Peirce of Exton, happening to say, 
peevishly, " Have I no friend will rid me of this liv^ 
ingfear ?'* Sir Peirce thought proper to consider 
it as a hint given to himself, and even to imagine 
the king's eyes were wistfully turned on him as he 
$poke. Hoping to pave the way to his own' ad- 
vancement, by thus serving the king, he hastened 
to Pomfret ; where, with his servants .armed, he 
rudely forced himself into the presence of Richard, • 
and offered him some insult, which excited the fallen 
monarch's resentment. Richard, whose personal 
valor was great, though his mind was feeble, snatch- 
ed a sword from one of Exton's attendants, with 
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which he fought bravely and killed two of them ; 
when the treacherous £xtonj stealing behind him, 
clove his head in twain, and he fell rifeless to the 
ground ! 

Thi» deed was scarcely performed ere the assas- 
sin repented ; but could not recall the blood he 
had spilt, or re-animate the form he had rendered 
breathless ! Hoping that the high reward of the 
king would compensate him, he stifled his con- 
science ; and having the body of Richard deposited 
in a coffin, proceeded to London, where he laid it 
at the feet of Henry, who, shocked at the enormity 
of the crime, instead of gracing Exton with rewards, 
as he had hoped, loaded him with invectives, order- 
ed him to quit his presence for ever, as a monster 
whom he loathed, and consigned him to the torments 
of an accusing conscience, as the only reward he 
merited — as the fate which ever should await on 
fawning parasites. 

• 

Thus hapless Richard fell; — in the full bloom 
Of life ! e'en then, when buoyancy of youth 
M ight coDtemplate on jcenea of joy and gladness * 
Alas ! nor joy, nor gladness waited him. 
^% His spring ot life was as a teeming year 
So full of change, and sad variety, 
And mingled season;— overblooming spring 
Made wasteful summer — and autumnal blights • 
A dreary winter brought, or ere its time; 
Affliction's nipping frosts, with chill advance 
Upon his May of life untimely trod. 
Ushering a premature Decembe'r. 

So young to die ! while yet his prime of b\ood. 
Like the full foaming tide, flowed tlirough his veini. 
Nor silver hair upon his polished brow; 
Nor any mark of natural decay. 
To indicate death's awful hpur as near 
Or mark him an expected visitor. 
Hard fate — But yet the hand of Heaven guidca all. 
And guides to some good end — though oftehtimea 
To human thought incomprehensible ; 
Yet this important moral stands confess'd ; . 
To act in all things by our wisdom's strength: 
Nor mar th« gifts of heaven by evil d«eds, 

20* 
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Transform Its blessings, or misuse our power ; 
But this great lesson, in our memory bear, 
A lesson, by our bless'd Redeemer taught ; 
Do only that to otliers, we would they 
To 08 should do — And all things shall b# well. 
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iluereaecabto 
All nature Ehuildcra a< it < Will no friend 
Arm in a cause like thb » fiillwr'g hand 1 
Strike at tliii boiuin ralbsf.* * * 

(t was at the dead hour of midnight, when all was 
miehed in calm repose, when scarce a sound broke 
>n the listening ear, save now and then the dash- 
ng of an oar cutting the silvery wave, that Philo- 
as, the Greek soldier, on hia weary watch, was 
tartled at the sound of approaching footsteps. 'He 
Jen^M^Ue business of the intruder, and wassur- 
prise^^fRfb plaintiva sound of a female voice, bid- 
ding him "suppress all fear, and assuring him nn 
'yiostile visitor camo to disturb hira, but a wretch 
who sought hia pity and- assistance ! It was Eu- 
phrasia ! the beauteous daughter of the captive and 
dethroned Evander ! She came alone, at this lato 
hour, ta ask admissioD to her father, and ta supply 
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him with« food, lest he should perish with hunger; 
for such was the dreadful sentence passed upon him 
by Dionysius, the usurper. For three days he had 
on various pretexts prevented Euphrasia's visits to 
her imprisoned parent— still deluding her with pro- 
mises of his freedom ; meantime, by secret orders, 
Evander had been removed from his prison at mid- 
night, co^iducted to a dungeon on the sleep summit of 
an almost inaccessible rock, and there condemned to 
die for want of sustenance. Euphrasia learned froqfi 
Melanthon (a faithful follower of her father's-^hough . 
now in the usurper's service), his dreadful situation ! 
and when all the city was la'shed in repose, she 
sought the dreary dungeon, committing {iciself to 
the care of Heaveti. Without assistance, and guid- 
ed on her dubious way by the feeble light of her 
lamp, she scrambled up tKe frightful precipice ; and 
faint^ exhausted, at length reached its sufnmit, "'^ 
throwing herself orv her knees before the sold 
besought him with the most pathetic earnestr 
assili^ in preserving her parent's life. Long h< 
sisted her entreaties, for though he loved his 
throned kin^r, yet such were the horrors of Di< 
sius's punishments, tji^^t none dared disobey 1 
Euphrasia clung to his robe, grasped his hand \ 
frantic energy, and implored him to have compi„ 
sion on her sorrows, and admit her to the presence 
of the prisoner ! ** Refuse me not, Philotas (she ex- 
claimed), Oh ! can you behold a wretch thus plead- 
ing at your feet, and spurn her frdm you ? Can you 
resist a daughter's agony—who only ask s permis sion 
to perish by her father's side ? Let ^^^^^MJI^IP him ' 
once more ! Oh ! let mfe clasp him itl^Piserarttis. 
and if he must die, let his last sighs be heaved ttpm 
his daughter's breast ; hi^ dying eyes be closed Ujf 
a daughter's hand ! Think, Philotas, oh ! think W ^ 
thine own aged sire ! Think, were he doomed lilfe ?j 
mine, to perish! Woul(St'lhou not burst thM^ush 
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walls and rocks to save him ? Wouldst thou not 
plead for mercy ? Wouldst thou not rend the air 
with piercing cries, and dash thyself upon the cold, 
cold, earth, in bitterness of anguish ? Say! Wouldst 
thou not ?" " Oh ! no more (replied, Philotas, dash- 
ing a tear away), go in, Euphrasia, go and behold 
thy father." 

Euphrasia caught his hand, pressed it with eager 
gratitude to her lips, and rushed into the cavern, 
where she was met by Areas, the other soldier on 
duty, who though he readily confirmed the j^mission 
of Philotas for her visit, yet positively refullcl her en^ 
treaties to convey him any food, as their lives would 
be forfeited ; and she was compelled to give up the 
cordials she had brought. From cell, to cell, they 
. passed ; and reached at length a gloomy c^ve ; 
where, chained to a rqck,; she beheld her aged sire 
"♦-"tched on the floor. Overcome with horror act a 
t so dreadful, she leaned against the wall for. 
rt ! i^pas led her to a seat — ** Repose th©^, 
Jiy fmUng strength return. I wiJ^r^- 
;'your visit must be brief — before 
just depart, or certain ruin will en- 
fuld I could do more." ^ . 

;d Evander from the ground, then re- 
ding to the princess^ left the 
>ified with agony, was Tot 
move, till the well kiiown 
Fpon her ear. As Evader 
♦.empted to move, he staggered ; but sh^ ruSj^Tand 
jght him in^ her arms ; then* led hi'm geiil^ for- 
ird. Hevived by the fresh air, he expressed his 
acknowledgments, though ignorant to whom he was 
indebted* for the hand of death was on him, his 
eyes were dim, and his senses bewildered. She 
wiped the colddamp from his forehead, and tenderly 
inquired '* if he did not know her ?" when he raised 
his bead for a moment; and faintly uttered '^'^No ! 




f..-' 
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in trulb 1 know yon not ; are yoa a ^int come to 
conduct me to the realma of bliss ?'* 

It was some time ere Euphrasia could recall bis 
wandering senses to recollection ; and, when at 
length be understood it was hia child, his joy over- 
came him, and he sunk, fainting, in her arms. Her 
shrieks of terror alarmed the sentinelj who came to 
reprove her imprudence ; hut she implored his aaaigt- 
ance to conduct her father more into the air, where, 
stretched upon a couch, he again leli them !£u^hra- 





• 

It hung over the vencrahio- old u 
agony : she wrapped her 
liaiba ; pressed him iu h< 
nmunicating to hini 
roughherownveinal 

_ jtps ujpclosed, be gas'pcd, but his agonized 
dauJlper had not the power of bestowing even a 
drop of water to allay his thirst. At length a sublime 
idea suddenly darted through her burning bram — 
and the maternal breast, which hut a fe^ days be- 
fore yielded nourishment to her infant son, now 
preserved the life of an expiring parent ! With 
rapturous joy, she saw him revive ; Philotas, at a 
disl^ce, beheld the - pious act of filia) love. It 
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struck him to the soul, he called on his fellow sol- 
dier : " Arcaa," he cried, 
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Areas, not leas affepted than himself^ mad ily unit- ■ 

ed in his wish, and they resolved, at ^wery hazard, 
to protect that life bo miraculously prcsnrv^d by 
the affection of a daughter, Philotas yj^ed his 
assistance, and eri the dawn the enrapK^d'Eu- 
phrasia led her beloved father frj>i»i thes^avesjif 
death. Through the most secret avenues, Of .the 




city, Ihcy gained the temple unpcrceivcd. There 
£vander took shelter in the tomb of Eudocia, his 
wife, where Euphrasia from day to day,, visited him 
in secret ; and under the pretence of offering tribute 
at the shrine of her mother, by sprinkling wine on 
her lomh, and burning sacred viands, she fhua 
conveyed nourishment to Evandcr ; soothing his 
Bpirita with the cheering hope of Tim oj eon's trifiniph 
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oyer the usurper Dionysius : and his own restora- 
tion to the throne. 

Dionysius the elder, surnamed the tyrant, had 
waded through seas of blood and carnage to the 
throne of Syracuse ; when seatexl there, he practised 
so much injustice, loaded the people with such 
oppression, and invented such various systems of 
cruelty, that hip afflicted subjects groaned beneath a 
yoke of tyranny, almost beyond human endurance; 
wherefore, EVander, roused by repeated solicita- 
tions, caipe'^^ora Greece, made war upon the tyrant, 
subdued him, drove him from Sicily, reduced him to 
his original obscurity, and set the oppressed natives 
of Syracuse free from the despot's oppression ! 
Tlieir gratitude now induced them to ofler bim the 
throne. They chose him as the guardian of their 
rights;* and amid shouts of universal acclamation, 
hailed their deliverer as their future monarch. 

For many years, Evander reigned. Beloved by 
his people, he ruled with such gentleness, his con- 
duct was marked with so much justice, his generos- 
ity was so unbounded, and his goodness so univer- 
sal, that he was considered as the father of hi^ sub- 
jects. Arts and s^i(mces flourished, and the wise 
men of every realny Were invited to the court of Sy- 
racuse ; where virtue, and happiness, held an un- 
diminished sway. Evander for years had scarcely 
known a sovow ; save in the death of his wife ! 
but* even there, the dutiful affection of his lovely 
daughter, had softened the afl3ictiqn of the husband, 
in the increasing attachment of the delighted father. 
Euphrasia was beloved by Phocion — a noble youth 
of Sicily, to whom she gave her hand ; whilst Evan- 
der beheld, with unaflTected joy, the happiness of his 
daughter ; and grateful to the gods for the blessing 
he possessed, he fondly thought no danger could 
threaten his declining years. Euphrasia now be- 
came "a mother ; and as Evander clasped the infant 
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to his aged breast, he in imagination sftw*him the 
future monarch of Syracuse, and in that confidence 
felt that no earthly wish or hope remained ungrat- 
ified. 

Uncertainty of human happiness ! this long conti- 
nued scene of bliss soon afterwards seemed drawing,^ 
to a close ; for Dionysius, son of the tyrant, with a* 
resistless force, invaded the peaceful realms of Syra- 
cuse ; seized on the throne which he claimed in right 
of his father ; threw Evander into prison; and it 
was with extreme difficulty Phocion escaped with 
his infant, to seek a refuge on the shores of Greece, 
and to beseech the timely aid of brave Timoleon, 
the Grecian general. Euphrasia followed to the 
shore, h^er heart torn with contending •emotions. 
She would at first have fled with her husbaad an#* 
child — but to desert her father — to leave him a^ri- 
soner, the venerable man, whose gray hairs were 
coming to the grave with sorrow : — leave him to the 
mercy of a tyrant ! — It was impossible ! she bade * 
adieu to these objects of her tenderest regards, and 
resolved to stay in Syracuse to watch the fate of her 
beloved parent. , 

When Dionysrus heard of the infant Evander's 
escape, he was highly incensed : but concealed his 
resentment, pretending kindness |^wards Euphrasia, 
whom he permitted to be at liberty ; and to visit her 
fath^^r previous to his removal to the catrern in the 
rock. * 

Dionysius was well aware how sincerely Evander 
was beloved by his subjects ; and he feared to in- 
cense them too far ! He had gained the throne it is 
.true, but he her^ it on a frail and uncertain tenure. 
Fear and suspicion haunted l^m ; and every hour 
he dreaded a rev^oU. Superior -force was absolutely 
requisite to (ix him securely in his seat, and his hopes 
rested on the aslistance of Hamilpiir, a Carthaginian 
general : — whilst Euphrasia's reliance was on Timo- 

* 21 
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leon ! wh^ee fleet, arriving first, took possession of 
the bay — drove back the fleet of Hamilcar, with 
considerable loss, and landed near to Syracuse, 
when a universal panic struck the city. Timoleon 
prepared for instant battle, and Dionysius, being 
, defeated, fled froni the field, closely pursued by a 
^band of Greeks who in their eagerness to obtain the 
honour of destroying the tyrant, rushed on their own 
destruction. More brave than prudent, they pursued 
him even wkhin the gates of the royal palace ; and 
were taken prisoners, while he escaped unhurt. He 
then ordered them to be impaled alive, and exposed 
on the summit of the cliflT, there to be parched by 
the sun and winds. One only was set atliberty, to 
be sent ^ a messenger to Greece with information 
'^rthe^certain fate which should attend all^who were 
tak^n prisoners ! 

Among this band of hardy warriors, the valiant 
' Phocion was concealed ; and the charge of their 
• punishment was given to Melanthon, he by whose 
assistance Phocion and his infant son had escaped. 
Anxious to know the fate of Evander, and to behold 
again his -lovely and beloved wife, he had mingled 
witlf this band of Greeks ; and thus, at the hazard 
of his life, gained an entrance to the palace ; but he 
now discovered hifiself to Melanthon, who on deli- 
vering up his prisoners to the guard, selected Pho- 
cion as tfie soldier who should return to the camp 
by the order of Dionysius, to tell the fate of his va- 
liant comrades. 

Phocion, thus left at liberty, proceeded by Melan- 
thon's direction to the tomb o^ Eudocia, in search 
of EvandeV and Euphrasia ; who leceived him with 
transport, and hail^ his safe return as a blissful 
omen of future prospe/ity. — Scarce however were 
their first greetings over ; scarcely had Euphrasia 
listened with maternal rapture to. the joyful assu- 
rances of her infant's safety, yehen th^ were alarmed 
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by the sound of approaching footsteps. Evander 
. BDd Pliocioii hastily retreated within the tomb, 
whilst Euphrasia awaited tn terror to team the cause 
of their tJarm It was Calippus, an adherent of 




Dionystus, who came to Bu;-.iman her immediately 
into his presence, and to express the tyrant's displea- 
sure at her sullen musings in the temple ; well know- 
ing her hatred towards the state and hitf), Euphra- 
sia promised to obey the summons, and the messen- 
ger departed ; then throwing herself before the sa- 
cred shrine with fervency and pure devotion, she 
appealed to the gods for protection to her faiher, 
her soil plaintive voice faintly reverberating through 
the vaulted aisles : 



Oh!Tw 



ileni of Heav'n !. deftnct my [atbtf; 
his droopinr tge i and when anoji 



Dionysiu^ sat uneasy on his Ihrone of state, and 
felt too surety that the splendour of greatness does 
not compensate for its anxieties. Me cast hie eyes 
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around ; but though surrounded by numbers, € 
obedient to his will, vet he knew not whether in 
multitude of his slaves, he possessed one fait 
friend ;* whilst he was well assured the dethrc 
king, in his gloomy prison, was secretly belove< 
all. The dispersion of Hamilcar's fleet, and 
defeat of his own armies on land, filled him with 
may! — nor were these apprehensions removec 
any appearance of hope, in his people. A glo 
horror seemed to pervade their minds, and su 
Btitious influence chilled their valour ! — omen 
dreadful import had appeared at dose of day ; 
sky had been disturbed ; th£ moon arose in blc 
and the passage of the stars was marked with 1 
gleams ; and when Dionysius, alarmed at th^ e 
of these superstitious fears, ordered sacrifices t 
offered to the gods, the offerings were rejected ; 
sacred victim fell lifeless at the altar's foot, be 
the knife was drawn ; the brazen statues were 
to tremble ; and the marble distilled drops of bl 
The Delphic oracle had pronounced omens dire 
dreadful p and all were alarmed for the impen 
fate of Syracuse ; yet whether these direful on 
regarded thq fate of Evander, or of Dionysius, it 
impossible to tell. 

Dionysius entertained one hope ! — one se 
hope, on which his sanguinary soul glutted with 
tal delight. Timoleon had begged a truce ; anc 
ravages of war were suspended for a time,, thai 
rights of Sepulture might be granted to the pile 
dead, which lay in scattered heaps on the bh 
fields It was during this truce, that Dionysius 
resolved at dead of night to steal into their can 
while weary with their sacred toil, and sad fron 
remembrance of their departed friends, they sh 
be feeble and unprepared. On this treache 
plan, the tyrant's hopes of success were great • 
were Evander but iniirned in the tomb of his fo 
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tbers, all thea would be secure. Hour after hour, 
he inquired, and the reply was still, " Bvander 
liteSj" BO that he began to I'ancy him protected bjr^ 
some god, whoap powerful influence rendered him 
inaccessible to human suffering ; and dangeroua aa 
the attempt would be, resolved to steep his sword 
in the blood of this powerful enemy ! — powerful in 
his very weakness. Once resolved upon this des- 
perate achievement, he determined to glut his rage 
flill further by witnessing the agonies of Euphrasia, 
in whose presence the sanguinary deed should be 
committed ; and for this cruel purpose, she wai 
summoned to appear before (he tyrant. 




With her accuatomed calm demeauour and dignity 
of deportment, she advanced undismayed, though 
her fearful heart fluttered with innumerable terrors. 
Oionysius reproached her as the cause of much of 
the blood whioh had been shed ; and accused her 



to avenge himself for all the s 
husband had heaped upon him, declared that he 
had decreed for her the signal punishment of behold- 
iaa the death of her lalber 1 Thilobu. be 'mSbnuod 
21* 
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her, was now conducting Cvander to his presence, 
and with a malignant smile of triumph eaid, that all 
her plots and intrigues were discovered, and had 
failed. Euphrasia, supposing Philotas false, could 
scarce conceal her terror ; and. when he returned 
from his embassy, she trembled to hear him speak, 
lest his words should confirm her apprehensions 
of his treachery. " Where is your prisoner ?" de- 
manded Dionysius sterqly, 

Philotas bowed his knee to the earth, and bend- 
ing his head in lowly reverence replied — " Dread 
sir, your orders came too late, ere I arrived, £van- 
, der had breathed his last sigh." 

" Is it even s6 ? (replied the tyrant.) Then death 
has robbed me of half my just revenge : nay do not 
exult in my disappointed rage, detested woman ; 
you yet are in my power, and shall feel the weight 
of my vengeance .: bring me his hoary head." 

A faint exclamation of horror burst from the l[ps 
of the terrified Euphrasia, who saw no hope of es- 
cape, nor could imagihe how Philotas would evade 
this savage command. He hesitated for a moment, 
then entreating the pardon of Dionysius, informed 
him that immediately on Evander's death, he had 
plunged his body into the foaming flood. 

Dionysius, exulting in» the death of his victim, 
now thought himself secure, gave .orders fo.r the im- 
mediate execution of Euphrasia, and smiling with 
malignant triumph lefl her with scorn. Euphrasia's 
gratitude to Philotas burst forth, on the departure 
of Dionysius ; when he bade her hasten to her father, 
and should any sacrilegious footsteps dare to invade 
the sacred precincts of the tomb, he gave her a dag- 
ger to defend the passage. Singly they must enter ; 
and th^ her arm might yet defend her father's sa- 
crei^life. He also disclosed to her the treachery of 
Dionysius, in his intention of assaulting the camp of 
Timoleon at nriidnight, and that Phocion with a 
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passport from Melanthon had 'left the city to give 
iDformation of hid infamous desic^ns. 

Meantime the tyrant ahopes rose high. Evander 
dead ! Euphrasia condemned ! Phocion and his 
infant son alone remained to thwart his to\yering 
ambition ! In the attack on the camp of Timoleon, 
one of these dangerous foes might fall, and a con- 
quest over Tiraoleon would conSrm him at once in 
all his doubtful rights I Calippus watched from the 
tower the motions of the enemy. All was still, and 
tranquil, and Dionysius meditated an easy triumph 
over his slumbering foes. He gave to each of his 
ofiicer? their appointed stations, and informed them 
of the signals, by which their secret attack should 
be guided ; but while yet he gave his orders with 
the triumphant assurance of success, av« afiVighted 
messenger appeared with the unexpected tidings that 
Timoleon had issued from his camp, and possessed 
himself of the subterraneous path, leading to the 
heart of the city, that the foe was pouring upon them," 
with a resistless force, and that a general slaughter 
Was likely to be the result. 

Dionysius burst at once into the most bitter in- 
vectives against the treachery of Timoleon, in thus 
breaking the promised truce ;' forgetful that a similar 
breach of trust had been his own determination : not 
once admitting the idea that secret intimation of His 
intended treachery had been conveyed to the camp 
of Timoleon ; and that the destruction which hov- 
ered over him had probably arisen from his own 
base motives. Rage alone possessed his soul; the 
rage of baffled hope. Urged by despair he'collected 
his forces and rushed forward to meet the foe. Des- 
peration supplied the place of inherent bravery; and 
he dealt destruction round. The contest was long t^, 
and deadly ; till at length overpowered by numbers, 
deserted by many of his followers, and feebly sup- 
ported by those who remained, weak aord exhausted 
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by exertion, he with difficulty made hia escape, nii'l i 
fled with a few to seek refuge in the temple. 

*The .first object whicb presented itseli'to liis view I 
was Euphrasia, who, trembling for the safety ofijer 
&ther, was pacing the temple with hasty and disor- 
dered steps. " Detested woman (he instantly ex- 
claimed), cause of all my shame, thou at least slialt 
not triumph over me." He then rushed forward, 
to plunge his swordlnto her breast, when the voice 
of Evander bursting from the tomb arrested his at- 
tention 1 He staggered back, for e moment be- 
lieving it to be a supernatural appearance ; and ap- 
palled at the eight his sword dropped from his neTV»- 
less graspt but when a conviction of the truth flash- 
ed on his mind, when he felt assured that he hod-been 
deceived, betrayed, and that it was the living £van- ' 
der who stood before him, his rage became madness; 
he aimed a blow, when Euphrasia uttering a piercing . 
shriek, rushed between her father and the upliHed 
sword! At that moment the gates of the temple were 
btirst open, and shoata of " revenge, victory, the 
tyrant is here ; plunge your swords into his heart," 
echoed through the vaulted dome. Again the ex- 
asperated DionysiuB levelled a desperate blow at 
Evander, when Epubraaia suddenly drawing the 
^agger from her bosom, struck it to his henrt, and 
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he fell expiring at her feet^ even at th^ moment when 
Timoleon and Phocion, followed by a train of war- 
riors, rushed forward in search of the usurper. 

*• Behold (exclaimed Euphrasia) my dagger's 
point reeks with the tyrant's blood ! — look here ye 
slaves — kneel to your rightful Kiiig ! the blow for 
freedom gives you all the rights of men — and oh my 
father, my ever beloved, and honoured sire ! it gives 
thee life !" ^ 

The followers of Dionysiud now sued for pardon, 
and were forgiven; Evander and Euphrasia weie 
conducted in triumph to the royaf palace ; solemn 
sacrifices were offered at the sacred shrines ; and 
Timoleon crowned with laurel was led in triumph 
through the city ; but Evander, aged and unfit for 
the toite of state, yielded his throne to Phocion and 
Euphrasia ; who were received with joyful acclama- 
tions by the people. The young Evander was re- 
stored in safety to the arms of his delighted mother, 
and all was happiness and joy ! ! The voice of war- 
fare was at an end, and for many years the peace ot 
Syracuse remained undisturbed ! 



I Hail to thee filial love, source of delight 

^ Of everlasting joy ! Heaven's grace supreme 

Sliines in the duteous homage of a child! 
t. Religion, manifessted, stands aioft, 

^ Superior to the storms of wayward fate. 

I When children' snfl'er in a parent's cause 

1 And glory in the lovely sacrifice 

/ 'Tis heavenly inspiration fills the breast — 

And angels waft their incentie to the skies I 
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, ne lehold her n 
», lill bar baneliil ponr'r 
BBiled iritli our virtue— dreadful elate, 

icR Flinb in, and, tike a lurkirig IfaicT, 



It was just the dawn of morning, when Ihe pea 
able family of the Goodwins ivore ronscd from th 
slumbers by. a fearjiji storm ; an3 presently alarn 
by signals of disCress from a vessel in danger, Tl 
experienced great sorrow from tbe consciousness 
their total inability to rcmdcr any assistnnce ; 
the sea was so boisterous, that ihcir liltle fish 
boat would not live many niinutes ; and should tl 
venture, they would inevitably lose their own li' 
vithout being able to fPbrii any assistance to i 
poor wretches in danger. All they could do was 
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put Up prayers fur their safety, and offer protection 
to any of the crew ii'lio might be cast on shore. 
Long the storm continued, loud and violent ; and the 
firing of the guna ceasing, they feared all were lost. 
At length a culm succeeded ; the sun arose in splen- 
dour ; and Goodwin, acconfipaaied by his eon and 
daughter, left their cabin in the rock to reconnoitre, 
aod ascMHam if they could now render assistance. 




They were just preparing to launch their fishing 
boat (which had been fortunately haided on shore 
the preceding evening), for Ihe purpose of putting 
out to sea, wjien they perceived the vessel was 
Btrandcd, and the crew making to shore in their boat. 
Fanny Goodwin ira mediately returned to the cabin, 
to prepare a good fire, and all the comforts in her 
power for the poor shipwrecked mariners — white 
old Goodwin, and his son Philip, hastened to (he 
beach to meet the ciew on their lauding : for though 
the ship had struck and bilged upon the rocky coast; 
yet the crew were .all providentially'saved, and a 
principal portion of the cargo also preserved. White 
they were all busily employed in conveying the ar- 
ticles saved to (he hut, old Goodwin was startled by 
the Bound of a voice familiar to his ear, and dear 
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to his heart , he turned round, and clasping his 
hands, suddenly, exclaimed, "It is — it is inytleAr 
young master, alive and safe — thank God ! thank 
God !" 

Young Belfield, to whom this was addressed, 
was overjoyed to see his old friend, but shocked to 
behold him in so reduced a situation ; and still more 
80, when he learned that his own brother had been 
the occasion of this sad change of fortune. 

Andrew and Robert Belfield were the sons of a 
most worthy father. They had passed their youtli 
together in amity, hut the death of old Mr. Bel- 
field made a great difTerence in the fortunes of his 
sons. Andrew, as heir'grew proud, vain, and inso- 
lent, and freated his brother Robert with a degree 
of disdain, which his high spirit would h.'*ve beDii 
unable to endure, had not hope been kept alive 
by his regard for Miss Dove, the only daughter of 
his father's old friend Sir Benjamin Dove. She 
loved him, and Sir Benjamin seemed disposed to 
waive his deficiency of fortune, in consideration of 
his merits ; and in this swe6t hope Robert bore up 
against his brother's perpetual insults ! 

Andrew Belfield was rich, but not happy. Be- 
fore he had power, he had virtue ; but the weakness 
of his mind was unequal to prosperity; and although 
he had known, from his very infancy, his father's 
possessions must inevitably be his, yet when put in 
possession of his wealth he became inflated with 
pride, and what was only weakness, when restricted 
in power, degenerated into vice and cruelty when 
that power was unlimited. He was besides of a 
credulous and wavering disposition ; and when 
Hbroad, being incautious in nis cnoice of friends, he 
had consequently been deceived. He reposed his 
secrets in the breasts of those, who ungenerously 
betrayed him. He was unhappy therefore at such 
repeated instances of depravity ; but, not taking 
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ini6 consideration, that the fault was in his own un« 
guarded selection of acquaintance, not looking be- 
yond the surface of events, he took it for granted 
that the mass of human kind were false, artful, and 
selfish; and that he, in pure selt-defence, must fol- 
low the same path. He had taken up the idea thai 
to live in the world, he must live with the world, and 
that to live teilh the world, it was necessary to relin- 
quish virtue and honour, and obtain by power an 
absolute dominion over those, with whom he had to 
contend. Under this strange and misguided im- 
pression, the first object on whom he fixed to prac- 
tise villany, and exercise power, waS his wife. He 
had become attached to an amiable woman, a Portu- 
guese by birth, though of an English family: his 
father had great objections to foreign alliances; but 
Violetta*s fortune being good, and her mother Eng- 
lish, Andrew ventured to hope for his father's for- 
giveness! 

Scarcely a month had elapsed after his marriage, 
when a dreadful earthquake swallowed up or de- 
stroyed the firoperty of A^ioletta, who now became 
totally dependent on the fortunes of her husband. 
This was a trial which Andrew's virtue could not 
sustain. To hazard his father's displeasure for a 
portionless wife, was not to be thought of. He was 
sorry ih being obliged to desert Violetta; but there 
was not any help for it. ** Self preservation the first 
law of nature y^^ was a creed followed by others, and 
why not by him ? He loved Violetta, but could not 
sacrifice his fortune for her. His father had the 
power of disinheriting htmjf he pleased, and his bro- 
ther was a dangerous rival in his father's love; but 
Violetta had many friends in Portugal, who would 
protect her: to them he would leave her, and should 
he ever be able to obtain his father's consent, or 
should he die, he would then — yes, probably, then 
he would return and claim her. Having reconciled 
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himself by these specious arguments, to a conduct 
so truly dishonorable, as well as unfeeling, he 
wrote a farewell letter to Violetta, stating his rea- 
sons for leaving her, and without even bidding her 
adieu, set sail for England! 

Soon after his return, his father's health beginning 
to decline, he thought it a pity to disturb his tran,- 
quillity by making any acknowledgment of his mar- 
riage; he would therefore wait for his death, and 
then sec what was to be done. The first step from 
honor is the first advance towards wretchedness: 
Andrew Belfield found it so. His brother's unaf- 
fected cheerfulness, so indicative of a peaceful mind, 
and quiet conscience, excited first his envy — and 
then his dislike ; the favor in which he stood with 
his father, his uncle Captain Ironsides, their visitors, 
and even the very servants, — who idolized him, — 
were all causes of dislike to Andrew; yet thatdis- 
like did not amount to hatred, till he perceived he 
was the favorite of Sophia Dove. The elder Bel- 
field, himself, had not any regard for Sophia; his 
heart was certainly the exclusive possession of his 
deserted wife — but Sophia \vas young, beautiful, 
and rich ; and he could not bear the idea of his 
brother becoming his equal in riches, and his supe- 
rior in happiness. Sophia's love was too great an 
honor, to fall upon a younger brother; and he re- 
solved to mar his hopes. The sudden death of old 
Mr. Belfield, suspended his plans for the present; 
but cheered him with the prospectof a speedier and 
more effectual mode of ridding himself of this dan- 
gerous rival, than by any irregular and secret pro- 
ceeding. No sooner therefore was he in. possession 
of his father's property — no sooner was that venera- 
ble parent consigned to tlie tomb of his ancestors — 
than he began to treat his brother with so much 
pride and insolence, that he conceived ho would 
shrink from a repetition, and leave his h uvio of his 
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own accord ; hut he was mistaken. The regard 
of the charming Sophia aVmed young Belfield with 
courage ; and he still continuexl in the bouse of his 
late father, in spite of his brother's ill usage, hoping 
a marriaae with his beloved would soon put a period 
to his present anxieties. 

Andrew Belfield> finding all attempts to drive his 
brother from his paternal home were vain, and that 
he every day seemed to be making more effectuai 
progress in Sophia's affections, resolved to take ano- 
ther, and a surer mode of driving him away. There 
lived in the village a respectable family named Wa- 
ters, who had once known more prosperity than they 
now enjoyed. A branch of this family, Lucy Wa- 
ters, a young person of some personal attractions 
was beloved by Philip Goodwin, the son of one of 
Mr. Belfield's most opulent tenants, and they were 
at a convenient season to be married. Andrew Bel- 
field fixed upon this girl as the agent of his villanies; 
for which purpose he secretJy made her offers of 
marria<Te ; and poor Lucy, attracted by the charms 
of wealth and splendour, discarded her more humble 
lover, and looked forward with impatience to the 
time when she should become mistress of Belfield 
Hall. When the elder Belfield had thus gained an 
entire influence over her mind, he prevailed upon 
her to fill the ears of Miss Dove with tales injurious 
to the honour of his brother, and formed the most 
specious reasons for this proceeding ; but advanced 
no one reason which cow-ld militate against his in- 
tended marriage with herself; and the poor deluded 
Lucy, without one illnatured quality in her whole 
cohiposition, without the slightest cause of dislike 
cither towards Robert Belfield, or Sophia, was so 
far infiituated as to undertake the hateful task of 
separating them for ever-! 

Her father's former opulence, and a respectability 
of character which he had never forfeited, gave 
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Lucy free access to her superiors. She had been 
the early friend and playmate of Sophia; and when 
grown up, was still considerjed as an acquaintance. 
At the suggestion of Belfield, she insinuated a va- 
riety of remarks prejudicial to the integrity of Ro- 
bert Belfield; and, when closely pressed to disclose 
her meaning, imparted, under strict seal of secrecy, 
that he was pledged in a promise of marriage to 
herself, and was in fact her seducer! ! 

Sophia, incensed both at his duplicity to her and 
cruelty in having betrayed an innocent girl to ruin, 
resolved at once to discard him. She therefore 
wrote, and forbade his future visits; when he, sur- 
prised at a change so unexpected, requested an 
explanation, which she refusing, his pride took 
alarm; he imagined his want of fortune was the 
cause of his dismission, and felt completely disgusted 
at the meanness of Sophia's conduct. He was con- 
firmed in this belief, by the favor with which his 
brother was now received, and the reserve shown 
by the whole family towards himself. Yet it was 
strange; for Sir Benjamin himself had made a match 
'^with the indigent widow of a king's messenger, who 
at an electioneering dinner had caught a surfeit and 
died. Sir Benjamin took a fancy to his buxom 
dame, and married her before the year was expired, 
though she had neither fortune nor family to re- 
commend her; and it was singular, that the knight 
should be at once negligent of his own fortune, yet 
fastidious respecting that of his daughter. But so 
it was — and he must submit. He felt himself in- 
deed worthy of Sophia, though he had lost her; 
nay he felt assured of her love, and supposed she 
acted by the command of her father, and especially 
of her step-mother, who ruled the roast in Dove 
Villa, and with whom he knew he was not any fa- 
vorite; but there were some whispered reports 

that his brother's addresses were to be admitted, 

2o» 
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and these reports of course made him very wretch- 
ed! 

About this period, old Captain Ironsides, going 
on a cruise, prevaiFed upon his nephew to accom- 
pany him; and thus the vindictive Belfield at length 
was relieved from the presence of his persecuted 
brother — who had not been long gone, before news 
arrived that he was lost at sea — and nothing now 
appeared likely to interrupt Andrew's advances to- 
wards Sophia. 

Lucy Waters s^on found, to her sorrow, that she 
had sacrificed her own integrity, disturbed the peace 
of the innocent Sophia, and driven young Belfield 
from his native home, to gratify the revenge of a 
deep designing villain. She demanded the perform- 
ance of his promise of marriage, which he evaded 
for a time, on various specious pretences; till at 
length, he made dishonorable advances, assuring 
her, that though he sought the hand of Miss Dove, 
it was only for the sake of her fortune; that his 
love was for her alone, and that she should enjoy 
every luxury and«happiness; while Sophia would 
but possess the shadow of his affections! / 

Lucy was struck dumb at this instance of Bel- 
field's depravity. She bitterly reproached herself 
however for her own injustice and falsehood to the 
worthy Philip Goodwin; but it was now too late to 
redeem what was past: her peace of mind was ru- 
ined for ever; and she feared her reputation would 
Bufi^er also, for her frequent interviews with Belfield 
had subjected her to illnatured remarks. While her 
mind was thus agitated, chance threw her in the way 
of Philip. She could not restrain her tears at the 
sight of him; and he, afiTected by her distress, in- 
quired the cause. She dared not tell him the ex- 
tent of the wickedness in which Mr. Belfield had 
involved her, but informed him how she had been 
deceived by his artful promises: and Philip find- 
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ing her innocent of crime, a reconciliation took 
place ; through which Lucy hoped to retrieve past 
tolly, by future fidelity. 

But these hopes were soon frustrated. Belficld, 
indignant at her rejection of his infamous proposals, 
resolved she should not marry Philip. He forbade 
her to think of him, and threatened to blast her re- 
putation, by publicly asserting what she had in se- 
cret imparted to Miss Dove, viz. that she had been 
seduced by his brother. Lucy was now almost 
driven to distraction. Should Belfield really put 
this threat into execution, what M'ould become of 
her ? for she stood convicted out of her own mouth; 
the only one who could prove her innocence was 
Robert Belfield ; and he was gone ! This distrac- 
tion of mind preyed upon her health; for a long tiin« 
her life was despaired of : and during her illness the 
cruel Belfield had plunged her lover and his whole 
family into poverty and sorrow. 

Belfield did not love Miss Waters, but yet unfeel- 
ingly entesed upon a career of villany. He felt a 
pleasure in proceeding : and indignant that she 
should dare reject his dishonourable ofl^ers ; and 
probably afraid lest she shoirld betray him, and in- 
terfere witlv,his projected marriage, he meditated the 
most severe revenge. For the furtherance of this 
laudable motivS, he f imed a pretence of dispute 
with old Goodwin, entered upon a course of law, 
and carried his proceedings with such rigour, that 
the worthy man was turned out of house aqd home, 
arid obliged with his son and daughter to seek a 
shejter where they could, and obtain a subsistence 
how they might. 

They built a cabin in the fissure of a rock by the 
sea side ; and out of the little wreck of their pro- 
perty purchased a boat, procuring their precorious 
liting by fishing : while poor Lucy Waters, knowmg 
ber«elf to be the cause of their misfortunes, waa a 
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prey to remorse and anguish. One only hope 
cheered her, which was tl.at young Bel field woulCi 
return, when she resolved to impart Ut Jiim the 
cause of his dismissal froai the house of Sir Benja- 
min Dove ; to hring about a reconciliation between 
him and Sophia, and to implore his protection for 
Philip and his family ! But these long cherished 
hopes vanished, on the news of young Belfielti'a 
death ; and she saw no prospect before her eyes, 
but misery to herself, and poverty to the Goodwins 
Philip would have married her, and braved the ven- 
geance of Beliield ; but liury would mi hear o^ it. 
"" No, Philip, (said the unhappy girl), 1 have drawn 
enough upon you already — I will not confirm your 
ruin ; we must wait for happier times ; this villain's 
reign will not surely last for ever ; and a time may 
come, when I can atone for some of the evils which 
I have occasioned !" 

Mr. Belfield persevered in his addresses to So- 
phia, encouraged by Sir Bv-njamin \ who, having 
lost two out of three elections to the deceased Mr 
Belfield, thought that by a marriage between the 
families, the interests would be consolidated, and all 
future contentions cease. These arguments how- 
ever did not carry any weight with ^ophia. She 
had discarded young Belfield from a conviction of 
his unworthiness ; but she did not feel herself call- 
ed upon to marry his brother against her inclination ; 
and though the match was talked of by every body^ 
it was little likely to come to any conclusion. 

From the time when Lucy heard of the death of 
Rooert Belfield, her spirits had become depressed, 
and she used to wander for hours together on the 
summit of the rock, where the cnbin of the Good- 
wins vvns situated : she was rarnbling as usual on 
the morning ol' the storm, which had driven the un- 
happy wanderer unexpectedly on his own coasl, 
when Rooking down upon the beach; she beheld the 
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figure of Robert Belfield. Her disordered imagi- 
nation considered it as his spectre, risen from a 
watery grave, to reproach her with injustice and 
cruelty ; and, unable any longer to bear her own 
bitter reflections, she determined at the hazard of 
Belfield's utmost vengeance, to impart instantly to 
Sophia her own duplicity and his treachery. She 
hastened accordin^y to Sir Benjamin's house ; and, 
on her way? meeting Andrew Belfield, boldly and 
indignantly imparted her intention. He was alarm- 
ed for a moment ; but, recovering himself, advised 
her not to be rash in accelerating her own destruc- 
tion ; assuring her with the most daring eflfrontery 
that he should contradict every syllable of her as- 
sertion, and that she would soon learn whose word 
would bc^ believed, his or hers. Ele then pointed 
out Sir Benjamin's door, as the road to Sophia, and 
bid her choose her course, whether she would act 
wise, and secure his friendship ; or be a fool and 
provoke his deadly enmity. At another time his re- 
monstrances might have prevailed ; but it was not 
easy for threats to overpower the resolution of an 
awakoned conscience. The vengeance of the liv- 
ing Belfield might be dreadful ; but the vengeance 
of the dead Belfield was awfully terrific ; and she 
hesitated not which to cho6se. She therefore sought 
an interview with Sophia, and found her in the 
garden. Her language was at first almost incohe- 
rent ; byt recovering herself by degrees, she impart- 
ed the whole of Andrew Belfield's mean artifice, 
and her own active share in it, exerted to supplant 
his brother in her esteem. While yet speaking, she 
gave a sudden cry of horror, exclaiming — *' Hea- 
vens ! there he is again ! — let me hence — living^ or 
dead I dare not meet his eye !'' 

Miss Waters fled precipitately ; and Sophia, be- 
fore she could recover her surprise and confusion, 
found herself clasped in the af nis'of Rol>ert BeltioldL 
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Scarce conscious of Ihe action, she liiiJ licr face in 
his bosom ; but soon recollecting her situation, she 
blushed, and disengaging herself from his emLirace, 
expressed her fears lest he 'should misconstrue hel 
confusion. He threw himself a( her feet, and folded 
hia arms round her wniai ; but before any eiplaM* 




tion could take place, they were siii prised by tlw 
appearance of Lady Dove, who ordered Sophia ii"" 
mediately lo retire to her own chamber. 

This however was not Robert's first interview 
with Lady Dove, When he learned from (he Gw*" 
"win family that Sophia was still unmarried, he iieS" 
teiied I'j Dove Villa, and entering the garden by * 
back way, was sauntering about in the hope of meet- 
ing his bbloved Sophia ; and while thus employed 
he saw Lady Dove advance, and knew not how to 
avoid her. Hoping she might pass into the nc^l 
walk, without noticing him ; he stood still, and 
looked in an opposite direction. She however op- 
preached, lapped him on (he ahoulder, and nddres'- 
mg liiin ns Mr. Patterson, gently reproved hia wanl 
of gnliiintry, in keeping a lady waiting. This apro- 
pos discovery of an intrigue between her ladyship 
ond Mr. Patterson, Belfietd thought to maJte bii 
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own advantage of; he therefore promised not to 
betray her, upon condition that she would favour 
his love to Sophia ; to which she gave her word, 
and Bclfield was conter^t — hot aware, that he had 
left out the most binding part of her ladyship's pro- 
mise. He had forborne to offer any sacrifice to her 
vanity. He had neither knelt at her feet, nor 
pressed her hand to his lips. This want of gallant- 
ry was not to be forgiven ; and as soon as she 
had recovered from the surprise he had thrown her 
into, she resolved to disavow the conversation, and 
tlueaten him with Sir Benjamin's resentment, if he 
dared to utter a single sentence which might glance 
at her reputation. For this purpose she watched 
his meeting with Sophia, when the sight of him 
kneeling at her feei, though he had not offered the 
same homage to herself, still further spurred her on 
To resentment. 

Robert Beliield was somewhat disconcerted by 
this rencontre with the coquettish Lady Dove ; and 
its probable consequences: yet it could hardly 
check tiic exuberance of his joy, from the sweet as- 
surance of Sophia's love, which was unequivocally 
proved, by her surprise, her confusion, and her 
blushes on beholding him : His hopes were there- 
fore most sanguine. Captain Ironsides's two last 
voyages had been very fortunate ; he had captured 
some Spanish vessels — richly laden, and could now 
bestow upon his youngest and favourite nephew, a 
fortune, equal, if not superior, to his elder one: nay 
he even undertook to speak to Sir Benjamin, and 
Robert's hopes, therefore, were not sanguine with- 
out some reason. 

But these hopes were soon blighted. He again 
fell under Sopiiia^s (]i^^pleasure, without knowing 
why or wherefore ; v-'hcnce he began to suspect she 
was naturally jealous in her disposition, and that 
there was small chance of happiness in the marriage 
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state, with a woman of such an uncertain temper. 
He knew that her former displeasure had taken rise 
from some suspicion of his attentions to Miss Wa- 
ters, and he was conscious that now her anger had 
as little foundation as at that time. 

Some days previous to the late wreck, a ship had 
foundered in sight of their vessel ; but they had 
saved some of the passengers, and amongst the rest 
a Portuguese lady. This lady was Yioletta, the 
deserted wife of Belfield, who unable any longer to 
endure the dreadful state of suspense she was in- 
volved in respecting the fate of her husband (for, 
however unworthy, he was still tenderly beloved by 
her,) had committed herself to the peril of the waves, 
desirous to know the worst evil which Providence 
had in store for her. Any ceitainty in short, how- 
ever sad, was better than a state of perpetual anxi- 
ety ; and she had therefore taken shipping for 
England, and was in danger of being lost, when her 
life was saved by the humanity and intrepidity of 
the younger Belfield. 

Yioletta was utterly igcoiant to whom she was 
indebted ; — for Captain Ironsides, incensed at the 
rascality as he called it, of his elder nephew's con- 
. duct, swore by old Neptune, that he would scout 
the name, and that his dear boy Bob should be call- 
ed after his own old grandmother Dame Lewson ! 
Lewson was therefore the name by which he was 
known on board ; and Yioletta never once suspected 
that the generous, noble Lewson, the preserver of 
her life, was the brother of her faithless husband. 

When they were cast upon the coast of Cornwall, 
Lewson welcomed her to his native shore \ saying, 
he trusted she would not have cause to lament at 
any future day, that her life had been twice pre- 
served within the space of three short weeks. Vio- 
ietta sighed, and replied, ^^ that life did not point 
out to her any great prospect of happiness." Per- 
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ceiving her much depressed in mind, he kindly en- 
deavoured to divert her sorrow by fixing her atten- 
tion on the surrounding scenery : he pointed out 
the various beauties, and remarked on the situation 
and advantages of some of the neighbouring man- 
sions. One house, situated on an eminence, struck 
her attention ; and she inquired to whom it belongs 
ed ? 

" To a villain, madam, (replied he with bitter-; 
ness), one who is a disgrace to humanity ; but do 
not think unfavourably of my country from this one 
sample of depravity ; few I hope are to be found 
tainted with the vices of Andrew Belfield !" An 
exclamation of surprise burst from the lips of Vio- 
Ictta, who appeared pale and almost fainting 1 when 
Robert, attributing her indisposition to the fatigue^ 
and terror she had lately undergone ; led hor back 
to the cabin, and gave her into the care jof Fanny 
Goodwin. 

Tioletta could not doubt but this Andrew ift^elfield 
was her liusband ; for, though he had always avoid- 
ed giving her the exact address of his father'a house 
— yet she knew it was on the qoast of Cornwall ; 
and the situation wns so exactly what he had often 
described, that she could not feel even a doubt. 
There was indeed a degree of acrimony in Lewson's 
manner of speaking of Andrew Belfield, which 
made her shudder ; and she diared not speak her 
griefs to him, lest she should bg further shocked : 
for though fearing her husband to be a villain, she 
yet dreaded the confirmation ! 

^anny Goodwin appeared a goodnatured girl ; 
and her she fixed upon to satisfy this anxious curi- 
osity, making many inquiries respecting Mr. Belfield. 
Alas ! these inquiries but served to increase her 
misery ; for soon she learned a detail of the moat 
disgraceful actions ; and sincerely did she pity the 
persecuted - rother who had been driven from bis 

$3 
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home, not in the least suspecting that Lewson and 
this ill-used brother were one and the same person : 
but the heaviest blow to her heart was the intelli- 
gence of her husband^s approaching marriage ; 
whilst Fanny's artless praises of Sophia's beauty 
and goodness, were as daggers to her breast ; and 
she dismissed the poor girl from her presence. 

Uncertain what mode of conduct to pursue, or 
whom to rely upon ; she at length, after various de- 
liberations, resolved not to trust any one, but to visit 
Miss Dove herself, and make the disclosure of her 
marriage : so aj at least to prevent her faithless hus- 
band from plunging deeper into guilt, and be hei- 
fseW an instrument in preserving the happiness and 
honour of a fellow creitture. 

By an unfortunate coincidence, Violetla arrived 
at Dove Villa, and was shown into the garden at 
the very moment of Robert Belfield's second inter- 
view i^h Sophia, when she had owned her love for 
him, and had assured him, that were there no other 
mode of breaking the marriage with his brother 
(which 'was indeed fixed for the following day — 
though she had never consented to such an arrange- 
ment), she would certainly elope with him ; but 
bogged him to leave her then, and trust to her pilot- 
ing, as she knew the dangers of the coast better 
than he did. They were just separating, when at a 
distance they saw a lady approaching : it was Vio- 
letta ! and Robert, 'supposing that she had perhaps 
some business of a private nature, would not dis- 
tress her by waiting for a recognition, but told So- 
phia in a few words, how he came to know her ; 
said he was much interested in tier happiness, and 
begged Sophia for his sake to be kind to the stranger. 

Sophia reflected on this request of her lover with 
a wonder who this lady could be, •* whose happiness 
he WES so much interested in." Sbe received her 
with much politeness, begged to know her business, 
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and assured her if she required any services at her 
hands, she njight ccmmand them ; for that J\lr. 
Belfield had mentioned some circumstances relative 
to her story, and for his sake, she should be proud 
to render any service in her power. 

Violetta astonished, almost doubted the evidence 
of her senses, and expressed her surprise that Mr. 
Belfield of all persons should have spoken of her : 
when Sophia replied, he had Idft her but a moment 
before, and previous to his departure, had recom- 
mended her in the strongest terms to her friendship. 
Violetta shocked, infcinied her without reserve that 
Wr. Belfield was her husband ! Sophia no less 
agitated, at such a discovery of his treachery and 
falsehood, thanked Violetta for her kindness, in pre- 
serving her from shame ; and promised that the vile 
Belfield should never enter. her presence again ! 

Lady Dove's resentment against Hobert !l^eliield 
continued unabated. It was further heightened by 
^ome remarks of her friend Mr. Patterson, who dis- 
gusted with her shameless advances, was glad to 
feed her resentment against young Belfiel^ ; as it 
afforded a little respite, in her violent love-making 
to himself : and willing also to have fsome sport, he 
suggested to her the idea of S-ir Benjamin sending 
him a challenge. She took his hint, declared it 
should be done, and requested he would send Sir 
Benjamin to her ininiediately. Poor Sir Benjamin 
obeyed the summons with all speed, for alack a-day 
— he dared net do otherwise. They met in the gar- 
den, and she treated him with uncommon tender- 
ness, accusing herself of many defects of temper, 
which she feared had lessened his regard for her : 
yet 'felt assured, she said, he would not suffer her 
to be ill used without resenting it. She then ac- 
cused young Belfield of having spoken disrespect- 
fully of her ; and urged the necessity of his imme- 
diately sending liim a challenge. S^r BeDJamio, 
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who had ** no great devotion to the deed,'** declar- 
ed he did not see the necessity ; lie came into the 
world (he said) with a whole skin, and with her 
ladyship's good leave, he would wish to go out with 
one. 

" Well, well, Sir Benjamin, do as you please . 
quarrel you must, with /lim, or with me — so take 
your choice !" 

" My dearest life (said Sir Benjamin) why such 
a waste of words ? If you had told me the alterna- 
tive I should not have hesitated for a single moment 
— I'll go pen a challenge directly." 

Robert Bel field, though' he had obeyed Sophia in 
leaving her, yet lin<iered about the garden, in hope 
of obtaining another interview. His wishes were 
gratified, he did see her — but oh ! how changed ! 
JSo longer the sweet, tender, complying Sophia, he 
had parted with less than an hour before ; her 
countenance was now inflamed with anger, as she 
forbade him to approach her ! He inquired his of- 
fence, or how he had merited puch a revolution in 
?ier sjSfitiments ; but she disdaino^d all explanation, 
told him his own heart and Violetta could best an- 
swer him, and forbidding him ever to intrude on her 
presence again, darted from him, while rage and 
indignation shot from her angry eye ! 

Whijfi^ Robert stood petrified by this sudden and 
tinexpect.ed change, he was assailed by Sir Benja- 
min — whose feeble courage had been a little excited 
by some resentful expressions of Sophia (whom he 
had met in the garden) against youn^r Relfield : and 
who, thus doubly goaded, valiantly demanded satis- 
taction. Robert, not much in the humour for bear- 
ing anything ridiculous, begged him to go abgut his 
business, as he had nothing Ito say to him ; but Sir 
Benjamin, supposing this declining to answer his 
demand proceeded from a reluctance to fight, gained 
fresh courage by the supposed cowardice of his 



salagonist, and actually drew his sword. Robert 
perceiving he was really serious^ supposed him de- 




termined to be valiant in order to raise his reputa' 
tion with hia wire ; and thinking he might tui'n the 

circumstance to some good account, also drew hia 
sword — and Sir Benjamin put himselfin a menacing 
posture. . Just then Lady Dove made her appear- 
ance. She screamed at the sight of their drawn 
swords. It was what she neither expected nor in- 
deed wished should be the result of her demand 
upon her husband's valour ; her only desire was to 
have him more completely under her control, by a 
conviction of hia cowardice, witli which she could 
perpetually reproach him. Her astonishment there- 
fore was very great, when she saw them actually 
engaged, and the more so, when young Belfield 
passed an encomium upon hia courage ; assuring 
her, thai however mild, gentle and forbearing he 
rniglit be to her, with hia own sex he was nil that 
could be required of a brave man. After passing 
this high eulogium he took an opportimity of whis- 
pering in hia ear — " Harkee Sir Ben, if you ever 
Eiifier her to bully you after this, you deserve to bo 
henpecked all your life." 

Sir Benjamin thanked him as hearlilv as he dared 
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—Lady Dove not being very distant ; and Robert 
as a reward for the service he had done him, re- 
quested his promise for one hour's conversation with 
Sophia ; when he gave him his hand upon it, and 
th^ parted. 

Sir Benjamin, proud of his victory, resolved it 
should stand him in stead ; and having had courage 
enough to draw his sword upon a man, determined 
to follow Belfield's advice, and no longer suffer him- 
self to be henpecked by a woman. The unfortunate 
termagant SQon found (like the man who invented 
the brazen bull) she had made a weapon to destroy 
herself; for Sir Benjamin resumed his ancient au- 
thority, became sovereign master of his own house, / 
and ruled his vixen >yife ^ith tb.e sanie rod of iron, 
with which she had long ruled him : no|- dared she 
in future ask for a gla^s of water, unless it was his 
mighty will and pleasure she might do so. 

Robert Belf?eld had got rid of a powerful enemy 
in Lady Dove's subdued authority, but he had lost 
m&re in Sophia's displea:^ur€,than he had gained by 
her ladyship's imbecilily ; and he feared that even 
yet bis brother would carry offthe prize of Sophia's 
hand, though he was well convinced her heart was 
in his own possession. 

The morning arrived, and preparations were made 
for the wedding, though Sir Benjamin knew not his 
daughter's intentions, or whether she designed to 
give her hand or not. Poor Sophia, inflamed with 
rage at her lover's supposed perfidy, had resolved 
to do what many unfortunate females under similar 
circumstances have done : to be re\'enged on Bel- 
field, she resolved to sacrifice hersclf—bnt she in- 
tended previous to her marriage with his brother, 
to declare the cause of her determined rejection of 
the man whom it was well kr^own she [oyed. 

For this purpose, she begged Mr. Patterson to 
wait upon Viotetta «ad request her presence at the 
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TiUa, to be a vJInesBof ber marriaee with Mr Ad- 
drew Bclfield. Yktlettft received me mandnle with 




mrprise and horrur. ■ Great God !'(slia exclaimed) 
upoQ what infernal ehore sm I cast — into what so- 
e.iety of demone am I faHen f that a woman, whom 
by an act of honour I would have redeemed from 
mieery and ruin, should have the insolence, the bar- 
barity. Id invite me to be a spectatioss of her mar- 
riege with my own husband ? 

It was now Patterson's turn to be surprised ; an 
«iplanation took place — the mastery was elucidated ; 
and Violetta accepted the mvitalion, anxious to 
clear the fame of her eatimable beoelactor ; though 
she could not redeem her own happiness. 

Andrew Belfield rnade his appescance at Dove 
Villa to receive the hand of his lovely bride ; yet, 
though he looked gay and hand!=ome in his bridal 
attire, none need have envied his feelings. Stung 
with remorse, at^hamed of the deed he was about to 
do, yet goaded on by the demons of envy and re- 
venge to supplant his brother, whose presence wns 
hateful to him, more especially aAor the ir^uries he 
bad done him, he resolved to marry Sophia ; though 
the moniant which gave him her band ■faould doon) 
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him to endless, perdition : but Yioletta's image still 
haunted his imagination ; and the gay^ splendid 
bridegroom would almost have wished the earth to 
open and s^railow, or a mountain to fall upon and 
crush him ! 

Sophia, in dreadful agitation, awaited the arrival 
of Patterson and Violetta. They came ; and their 
visit filled her with rapture. In the excess of her 
transport, she would have flown to the arms of 
young Belfield, who she knew Was arrived to de- 
mand the fulfilment of her father's promise of a 
conversation with her ; but she restrained her joy : 
for she thought, as Andrew Belfield's conduct had 
been vile, his punishment should be severe. As- 
suming therefore all the composure she was mistress 
of, she proceeded to the»apartment where the parties 
were assembled : — Sir Benjarnin and Lady Dove, 
the two Belfields, Captain Ironsides, and Mr. Pat- 
terson. 

On her entrance she presented her hand to An- 
drew, while Robert with modesty yei with firmness, 
demanded the favour of an explanation of her -late 
sudden and violent displeasure. Sophia then re- 
plied he had an undoubted right to make that de- 
mand ; that she should freely answer it ; and then 
be judged by all present whether or not she was 
justified in discarding him. She then accused him 
of being already married ; and proceeded to repeat 
the whole of Violetta's story ; only concealing her 
name, and place of birth ; appealing frequently 
during her story to Andrew Belfield, and request- 
ing him to judge between her and his vile unprinci- 
pled brother. Andrew, during this explanation, 
suffered tortures. Conscience-struck by the recital 
of his brother's guilt, he formed his hasty dctermi- 
natioOv which was to refuse the hand of Sophia, and 
immediately set sail for Portugal, in search of his 
injured yet still beloved Violetta ; and drawing Pat- 
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terson to a corner of the room, told liim his resolu- 
tion ; owned his marriage, and authorized him to 
break it to the company in any way he thought 
proper ! 

In the mean time Sir Benjamin was enraged be- 
yond all patience at Sophia'^ account ; and Lady 
Dove would fain have breathed a few words of 
abuse; but Sir, Benjamin silenced her. Captain 
Ironsides stood lost in thought, nodding his head, 
and stroking his chin ; while Robert remained un- 
ruffled. Sophia then appealed to the Captain, and 
asked what he thouorht of all this. 

" That it's a d d lie ! ma'am (replied he 

bluntly) ; don't believe a sentence of it ; never 
found my boy out in & lie, don't think I ever shall. 
Speak my dear Bob, speak out, at once, and say it's 
all false." 

** IV ay Sir (interrupted Sophia), but the lady^is 
in the house, there is proof positive ; I will bring 
her." 

Andrew Belfield begged leave to retire, saying he 
was ill ; and that Mr. Patterson had a discovery to 
make respecting him, equally surprising as that she 
had just made of his brother. 

** Nay — stay, sir, I beseech you stay, but for a 
moment ;" then opening the door of an adjoining 
apartment, led forth the trembling Violetta. " My 
wife (exclaimed Andrew Belfield), my poor desert* 
ed Violetta ! Oh take me to your arms, and let mo 
hide my guilt and shame in your sofl bosom." The 
tender Violetta then rushed into his arms, and wept 
tears of joy and forgiveness. Sophia now offered 
her hand to the astonished Robert : he caught her 
eagerly to his breast, and imprinted a kiss upon her 
ruby lips. 

Andrew Belfield further publicly acknowledged 
his injustice to his brother, and implored his par- 
don. Robert eogorly grasped his hand, pronounced 
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his forgiveness, and universal harmony was re- 
stored. 

Robert Belfield received at the altar the hand of 
his beloved Sophia, and his happiness exceeded all 
bounds. Andrew Belheld^s penitence was firm and 
sincere ; the perpetual misery he had suffered, ever 
since he had trodden the crooked paths of guilt, led 
him to rejoice at the opportunity now offered of re- 
pentance and limcndment. He also made all the 
restitution in his power to Lucy Waters, and the 
worthy Goodwins ; yet it was long before he could 
enjoy tranquillity. Shame preyed upon his heart, 
and he fancied every eye was turned with scorn 
upon him. His tender faithful wife watched over 
and soothed his perturbed m1nd with the sacred in- 
fluence of religion, and the beneficence of an^ all- 
merciful God — who had, in his divine precepts, as- 
sured us that there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth,than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance. 

The balmy sleep of innocence is sweet. 
Tranquil, and imdisturbcd by sudden starts, . 
Such as distract the slumbers of the guilty : 
And next to innocence, repentance stands 
In the account of peace. — The penance past. 
Which the recording angel claims for sin 
(The penance of remorse, and sighs, and tears. 
And pray'rs, which purify the tainted soul). 
The angel of forgiveness floats around. 
To raiifse the minti with hope of heavenly grace 
Deputed from on high. Religion smiles 
And points the path of happiness and peace 
Which error had forsaken ! — Now regained. 
Like health returning to the fevered frame. 
We count its value, by its recent loss, 
And more the peerless blessing estimate. 
So doth Repentance sooth th' afflicted soul. 
And though 'twere better 'far we had not erred, 
*Tis the foretaste of Heaven when we repent 
And humbly feel assured we are forgiven. 
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At that eventful period of English history; when 
the interests and hujipine^s of the nntion were dis- 
turbed by secret cunspijaciea or open factions, in the 
Biruggles for power between the rigid adherents nf 
the catholic and protestant forms of faith; the death 
of Edward the Sixth— son of Henry the Eighth, by 
his third wife, Jane Seymour (who died in child- 
birth), occasioned much secret contention. Edward 
was iinly nini^ ycai-s of age, on the death of his fa- 
ther, and died himself at the age of sixteen ; when, 
passing over his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, and 
the claims of Margaret, Queen Dowager of Scot- 
land, his eldest aunt, and the claims of her issue, he 
beqgeuthed his crown and kingdom, by will, to his 
cousin, the Lad/ Jane Grey— daughter of tb« Mar- 
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quis of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and an 
immediate descendant of his grandfather, Henry 
VII. The ambition of Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, had occasioned this appropriation of Ed- 
ward ; and the motives were, an anxious desire to 
hold the reins of government in his own hands. His 
fourth son, Lord Guilford Dudley, was beloved by 
the Lady Jane ; and though it was not within the 
limits of his power, to make his son king of England; 
he was, at least, desirous that he should be the has* 
band of England's queen. He therefore represented 
to Edward, that his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, hav- 
ing both been declared illegitimate, Mary of Scot- 
land, his aunt, being excluded by his father's will, 
the succession naturally fell upon the Marchioness 
of Dorset (now created Duchess of Suffolk) ; whose 
immediate heir, as eldest daughter, was Lady Jane 
Grey. Edward was firmly devoted to the^protestant 
faith, in which Lady Jane had been educated ; ^® 
was also tenderly attached to her; for they had been 
companions from childhood; and had partly pur- 
sued their studies together: Northumbej^land there- 
fore found no <lifficulty in prevailing upon Edward 
to draw a will in favour of the Lady Jane. Alas, 
little did the youthful saint know what a fatal be- 
quest he was making: still less did he imagine, that 
Dudley was guided solely by his own ambition, and 
by the hopes of aggrandizing his son \ rather than 
an anxiety for England's welfare, or the promotion 
of the protestant religion."* 

♦ Such is the genuine view of the case to be found in the vari- 
tvs his«tories of England; but even to that, tne aiitlior of the 
trap^edy has not strictly adhered, m:iking puch alterations a? were 
necessary for dramatic elVect. These alterations, we have also 
been obliged, naturally, in somo measure here to adopt; but for a 
full view of the real facts of this interesting period, we must refer 
to an elegant volume, lately published, by George Howard, Esq. 
entkled ** Lady Jane Grey; and her Times;** founded upon tJM 
roost authentic but hitherto unpublished doc iwente. 
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Lady Jane, ignorant of Edward's designs in her 
favour, watched his dying bed with trembling anxi- 
ety; and wept his loss in bitterness of anguish; a 
bitterness, which might almost have been considered 
as a secret presage of the sorrows, his death was to 
draw upon her. 

Lady Jane Grey, in addition to the most exquisite 
beauty of person, and sweetness of disposition, pos- 
sessed a mind the most cultivated, and an under- 
standing and judgment so profound, that she was 
considered by men of erudition as the gairacle of her 
sex, and the wonder of her age; being not yet sev- 
enteen. Lord Guilford Dudley was devotedly at- 
tached to her, and she loved him with equal truth: 
their growing regard was favoured by their parents, 
and they looked forward to long yeais of happiness 
in each other's society.- One only cause of anxiety 
seemed likely to interrupt their mutual felicity; the 
Earl of Pembroke, as here stated by the poet, Dud- 
ley's bosom friend, was also attached to Lady Jane; 
and though he had not received any encouragement 
from her, such was the impetuosity of his teixiper, 
that he could not control his resentment toward 
Guilford in this particular; though in all else, he 
could have sacii Heed his life, to promote the welfare 
of his friend. When therefore it was determined 
that the hand of Lady Jane should ba conferred on 
Lord Guilford, Pembroke broke out into the most 
ungovernable rage; accused him of treachery, and 
demanded satisfaction. Guilford, whose temper was 
naturally mild, and whose compassion was excited 
by the sufferings of Pembroke in loving Lady Jane, 
laid his hand upon his arm, and urged him not to 
unsheath his sword; for if they once met on terms 
like those, fave\Vell to every future friendship: but 
Pcmbioke rejected his friendship, with proud dis- 
dain; iiiirl s^vore a deadly hatred against him; and 
tliongli. f .iin respect to the death (T Edward, he 
24 






new withheld his aword, yet he gave Dudley to on- 
deraland, that at a future time, and place, he should 
expect to meet him in open conHict. 

In the midst of I.ady Jane's sorrow for the death 
of Edward, Lord Guilford bv the command of his 
father — and with the consent of Ihe Duke and 
DuchesB of SufTolk, solicited her hand and inform- 
ed her, by the commands of their parents, that very 
eveoing he was to lead her to the altar The iude- 




Jicacy of such a proceeding gave Lrdy Jane much 
uneasiness. . But accustomed to the most implicil 
obedience, and being assured it was icqui-iite, not 
only to her own, but England's welfare, she no 
longer hcHilatefT. Vet the altar where she. knelt waa 
wet with her tears ; and the spirit of the sainld 
Edward Bccnied to stand before her ; breathing iiid 
soil reproaches, for her truclly, in pledging btr 
nuptial vows, ere yet the riles of scpuUute ivcro 
performed to his mortal remains ! This s'lrrc'f 
was, however, light to that ivliich inioicdintcly fd- 
lowed ; when Iron] Ihe chapel she was conducted io 
the Tower, there to rereivc the hcniope of hfr 
friends. She slarted with amazement and horror, 
when her own parents, her husband, and Northum' 



berland, with Ihe lords of the privy cou noil— -knelt 
at her feet, and hailed her Queen of England. She 




burst into aa Rgonj of tears, and implored them to 
withdraw their cruel purpose ; for no ambition fired 
her veins ; modcel and retiring, the joys of domestic 
bliss were all her hopes aspired to : but they ad- 
vanced her legal right to the crown ; the bcqiieat of 
Edward ; and above ail, the power tnvpslc4 in hur 
handsof establishing the rcforrii'^d religion, and pre- 
venting future massacres and bloodshed. England, 
[hey told her, stood upon tlie brinkxf ruin ; and she 
only could save the nation Trom destructiun. Rome, 
they urged, mas secretly preparing the cruellest tor- 
tures: and she would behold her parents, hus'jiird, 
iViends, all perish, if Mary should ascend the throne. 
They implored hor to save them, and to be the pro- 
lector of her falling country ' 

Thus assailed on every s'lUc, and unable to stem 
the torrent of united persuasion, she yitlded ; and 
gave herself up as a |>!(:d2e for Engliiiid's weifHre, . 
but no thouglit of jiiy filled he;- liibouting bosom. 
She looked forward to a protru';Ic(! fsirene of danger, 
dilEculty, care, and sorrow. She considered her- 
eelf OS n victim for the public good, aud was resolved 
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to die for that faith in which she had been educated: 
for that dear native iand^ which gave her birth. She 
reflected with sorrow, on the many lives, which had 
been sacrificed ; and looked forward with horror, to 
the thoughts of hotv many more might yet be sacri- 
ficed to that mistaken zeal which pj*ofaned the sa- 
cred cause of religion, by fnfi^cting tortures in the 
name, and for the sake of that blessed Redeemer, 
who gave bis own life, a ransom for mankind ! But 
in the sweet hope of preventing the deluge of hu- 
man blood, in the divine expectation of est^ablishing 
that pure religion, which would secure the happiness 
of England, the lovely victim of ambition yielded 
her judgment, and her peace, to the persuasions of 
her relatives. Then, as she tenderly pressed the 
hand of her beloved Guilford, and smiled faintly 
upon him, while a gentle sigh heaved in her bosom, 
she exclaimed 

Ob, Guilford ! what do we givfe up for glory, 
For glory ! that's a toy I would not purchase, 
An idle empty bubble: but for England ! 
What must we lose for that ! since then my fate 
' Has forced this hard exchange upon my will. 
Let gracious Heaven allow me one request: 
For that biessM peace in which I once did dwell, 
All that I gsk is, though luv ir^rtviie frown. 
And bury me beneath this fatal crown. 
Let that one good be added to my doom, - 
To save this land from tyranny and Rome.*** 

Her dignities were transient. Mary's friends, 
though less powerful, were more numerous ; they 
were more zealous too. The church of Rome, still 
struggling for its right, and striving to redeem its 
falling greatness, ardently cherished the idea of a 
princess, educated in the strict tenets of their reli- 
gion ; a bigot in faith ; one who had been taught to 
prefer martyrdom, to a denial of her belief; whorfe 
stern, morose, and unbending disposition would not 
shrink from the performance of her most rigid duties, 
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even though that rigour should teacl\ her, that the 
devastation of human-kind was necessary to support 
the cause of the catholic faith. Mary, on the death 
of Edward, had retired to Kenning Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk ; and commencing her opera- 
tions, soon found herself at the head of a strong 
force. Northumberland summoned his levies, de- 
termined to oppose Mary's army, and sustain the 
rights of Lady Jane ; but he soon learned how 
fruitless is ambition, and how uncertain are its ef- 
fects. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with which 
Jane's claims had been receivedj and the readiness 
with which they had been admitted, even those very 
persons, who had bent the knee before her, who 
with earnest entreaty, and hands uphfted had be- 
sought her to defend their laws, and faiih, now vent- 
ed execrations on her name, proclaimed her trait- 
ress, and doomed her devoted head to tlie sca^old. 
The very rabble who had echoed the youthful 
usurper's name, with shouts of exultation and de- 
light, no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Princess Mary, than they crowded to greet her,, 
hailed her as their Queen, and conducted her to the 
Tower in triumph. Northumberland's army, for the 
most part, deserted him, and the few who remained 
were so lukewarm in the cause, that he dared not 
lead them to encounter the army of the victorious 
Mary. Finding all lost, he attempted to quit the 
kingdom— but was prevented, and soon afterwards 
condemned, and executed. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who had been 
confined in the Tower, by order of Edward, at tho 
suggestion of the Duke of Somerset the protector, 
was now by I^Iary's order not only set at liberty, 
but invested with all his former religious power, and 
Boon afterwards chosen Lord Chancellor. 

This ambitious prelate resolved, at every hazard, 
to abolish the prolestant faith, and contirm the ca- 

24* 
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tholic privileges. He entertained a secret hatred 
towards Lady Jhne and Lord Guilford ; the mildness 
of whose religious Opinions, and the gentleness and 
urbanity of whose manners, were as reproaches to 
bis sternness, and vindictive cruelty. 

Lady Jane heard of the expected arrival of the 
Princess Mary without regret; and resigned, with 
joy, the crown she had reluctantly taken. Her hnp- 
pineas, at beinc dismissed from the cares of royalty, 
would have been without alloy ; had it not been 
. from the sorrows of her parents, and her apprehen- 
sions for their safety — apprehensions which were loo 
welt founded. The vindictive Mary, by no means 
appeased with the gentle submission of L.ndy Jane, 
issued orders for her iniprisonment, and that of Lord 
Guilford ; also of the Duke and Duuhess of Suffolk ; 
Hnd Gardiner was entrusted with the commission. 
Guilford was distracted with tbia sudden change of 




fortune ; and at the idea of his Queen, his beaute- 
ous Jane, bebg torn from him ; tgrn by ruffiap 
hands, and placed in a prison, there to atone fur the 
sins of others, for tr a aggressions she had never de- 
sired to commit ; to be punished for that conduct 
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which had resulted from his father's ambitioD, and 
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her filial obedience to her parents, but in which her 
own inclination had not any share whatever. The 
Duchess of Suffolk also accused herself, as the mur- 
derer of her beloved child ! and her grief almost 
amounted to insanity. Jane alone stood firm ; and, 
supported by religion, bowed her head with humble 
resignation to the will of Heaven. She even offered 
consolation to her afflicted friends ; and, deep as her 
sufferings were, neither complaint qt reproach es- 
caped her lips. Guilford, even in the agony of his 
heart, now gazed upon her with wonder and re- 
doubled admiration! " How is it, my beloved, (he 
cried), in this hour of desolation and sorrow, when 
all around thee are involved in anguish and despair, 
thou alone appearest calm and undisturbed, as if 
thou didst defy the power of fate ; and those eyes 
which flowed in torrents on the death of Edward, 
are now dry ; as though thou didst disdain the coni- 
mon weakness of humanity ; oh,, why is this ?" 

" It is, my Guilford, that I would teach thee -tc 
prepare thy mind for all those gloomy horrors which 
must ensue ! The time for tender thoughts, anrf 
Bofl endearments is passed and gone ! Our joys 
are fled ; for ever fled ; and we have now anothei 
part to play. We must now learn to bear, with for- 
titude, those evils we have no power to avert ; that 
even in death we may triumph over our foes — and 
teach them, that virtue is superior to the power of 
fate, and cannot be subdued 1 Oh ! canst thou 
think, beloved of my solil,thou first and dearest ob- 

J'ect of my fond affection, canst thou believe thy 
ane insensible to all thy sorrows, thine and my pa- 
rent's sorrows ? No ! Guilford, no ! Words can- 
not speak the anguish of my heart ! It swells, it 
heaves with agony : and fain would pour its torrent 
forth : but yet, it must not be, it is the lot of human 
nature to endure, and we must learn the bitter les- 
son .?" 
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" Amazement ! thou lovely monilizer ! speak ; 
tell me, what energy is this, which can inspire thy 
youth and gentle sex, with such unshaken courage, 
such divine constancy r" 

*' It is the constancy of truth and innocence ; it 
is the sacred bulwark of religion, which, like a rock 
of adamant, stands firm, against the opposing waves 
The rock of faith remains unshaken, even amid the 
crush of worlds !" 

The afflicted Guilford caught a ray of mspiration 
from the lovely enthusiast ; and, stifling his sorrowSi 
parted from her with more composure than he had 
dared to hope ; when they were conducted tossepa- 
rate prisons, there to await their future doom ! 

On her trial. Lady Jane evinced the same un- 
daunted fortitude ! As she stood at the bar — her 
youth, her exquisite beauty, the dignity of a^ de- 
portment, the calm resignation of her countenance, 
and the bewitching sweetness of her voice and 
manner, appealed to every heart. The attentive 
audience sat in mournful silence : their eyes riveted 
on her lovely face, they listened to her pleading' 
Her very judges melted ; the tears ran down upon 
their silvery beards ; whilst they wrung their hands 
in pity for the beauteous victim of ill advised ambi- 
tion. E'ven the stern unrelenting Gardiner was 
softened for a time ; a touch of pity shot athwart 
his flinty breast, and he almost doubted whether it 
was a mortal who stood arraigned before him. But 
the shouts of applause which rung round the Hall, 
when her artless tale was finished, stifled the grow- 
ing pity in his soul ; and he looked upon her as a 
creature of danger — dangerous in the power of vir- 
tue and of beauty — dangerous to the cause of his 
bigoted taith ; for who that had eyes, or ears, would 
follow ttie stern, morose, infuriated IVlary — when this 
lovely saint, in the guise of mortality, stood before 
them ^ Gardiner saw more danger to their cause, in 
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lie modest unassuming sweetness of Jane, than 
ould perhaps be warded by his, and the bigoted 
Gary's utmost zeal. She must perish therefore ; 
nd her heaviest crime in this world, was the pos- 
ession of that goodness, which would be her pass- 
ort to the realms of bliss ! ! 

Alas, alas, how much anguish has blind supersti- 
ion caused ! Religious controversy is a waste of 
recious time ; a dereliction from moral feeling, and 
n offence to the Deity ! Religion is in the soul, it 
hould be blended with our existence ! The path 
[> heaven is from the heart. If we preserve that 
lewel pure and spotless, we -must hope that an al- 
iiighty and merciful judge, will accept the tribute, 
egardless of the mode in which the offering was 
nade ! * 

Conitrained at length, the Lords of the council re- 
luctantly pronounced the fatal sentence on her life ! 
Sighs, tears, and groans burst forth : and ever> 
heart now seemed bursting, as the beauteous Jane 
Was le4,from the awful tribunal of j)retended justice, 
to her prison ; there to await the execution ot hci 
sentence. 

In the midst of the pitying crowd, sat Pembroke: 
whose fiery and impetuous temper would have broke 
forth in execrations against her persecutors, had not 
the hope of preserving hers and Guilford's life re- 
strained him. Pembroke was violent, but not vin- 
•^ictive. His anger toward Guihord had been ex- 
'-essive ; and, under the iiiiluence of jealousy, and 
fescntment, he had attachfc! him^e]ftoMarv"'ai caiue, 
*ind entered i:jto Ieii':!;i!(? with (iardiner. Beside:?, 
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Northumberland, while in pover, made the discov* 
cry, and not daring to bring him to trial, had resolv- 
ed upon his being secretly murdered : but Guilford 
had learned the dange *, and tortured between the 
thoughts of betraying his father, or being accessary 
to the death of his friend, his mind was distracted ; 
when friendship prevailed over duty, and by a strat- 
agem he preserved the life of Pembroke ; which so 
operated upon him, that his former resentments faded 
away, and every dornuuit spark of affection revived 
in his bosom ; so that, when the tide of events chang- 
ed, when GuilVord and Jane were sentenced to dealli, 
he resolved to use every effort to preserve their lives. 
He now possessed some influence with IMary, and 
this he determined to use to the uttermost ! 

At an early hour, in the morning of the day ap- 
pointed for the execution of Lord Guilford and Lady 
Jane, the watchful Gardiner (now chancellor) wus 
in the Tower, to inspect the preparation^, and see 
t^at no delay should occur in the approaching catas- 
trophe. The account which the lieutenant of the* 
Tower gave of their res ig nation, and scorn *of the 
terrors of approaching death, pained his heart ; and 
alarmed, lest their youth, beauty, and innocence, 
should awaken compassion, and excite the people to 
revolt, the orders for the execution of Lady Jane 
on the outside cf the Tower were countermanded, 
and every possible secrecy v/as observed. Her ex- 
ecution was therefore to take place within the Tow- 
er ; and GaiNJiner gave his strict commands that no 
crowds shouUl be suf!crcd within the gates, to 
^* weep, and wail, and wring their hands, and spread 
the tale how like a saint she suffered I". While 
impressing these ideas on the lieutenant, Gardiner 
was surprised by the sudden entrance of Pembroke; 
and still more surprised at the purport of his visit, 
which was to bear to Lord Guilford and Lady Jane < 
a free pardon frcai the Queen. 
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Pembroke did not much regard the threats of the 
;late. Mary's word was pledged and could not 
revoked ; and, exulting in the happy tidings he 
d to communicate, he hastened to the several 
artments where the prisoners were confined. 
The beauteous Jane, who through the night had 
pt lier watchful vigils, forgetful of this transient 
rid, her whole soul bent on l)^r approach to the' 
lima of "everlasting h!is3, ivag now interrupted iff 
r pure devotions by the sudden entrance of Guil- 
d and Penibrolic with the joyful news of the 
leen's free pardon. Guilford was transported with 
I blissful tidings — nnd even Jane, though resigned 




to tho will of Heaven, and prepared to bow her neck 
to the stroke of late, was not iiii>ensible to the joys 
of life. The sight of her adored Guilford had arous- 
ed nil the tender sympalhiea of nature.; to live be- 
loved, was a hope, a transcendent hope of happiness, 
willin-^rly to be admitted : and though death for Jane 
had few pangs, raised as her pure eoul wax above 
the common weakness of humanity, yet life had many 
charms, while Guilford, as the treasure siid solace nV 
that life, was spared to her. She Icnelt and poured 
out thanka to her Almighty Falhcr, for this unex- 
pected joy! bother ardent thankrigivinga were inter- 
rupted by Gardiner, who came to confirm the gra- 
cious pardon of the Queen, and to give more ample 
testimony of her grace and future favour. Her 
anxiety for their eternal peace was, he said, more 
an object with her than their present welfare ; and 
she had therefore issued her royal mandate, that they 
should instantly renounce their ht^rc^y, and yield 
obedience to the )|Jiurch of Rome ! Guilford and 
Jane started at the idea of abjiiriug thcirfaith, bul 
Gardiner informed them, on Kuch terms only could 
their pardon be confirmed ! '. 

" 'Tia false as hell (exclaimed the indignant Pem- 
broke), the mercy of tho Queeu was given without 
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tesiriction. It is thy base insidious arts have induced 
her to retract that fuli and free pardon granted to 
me ; and canst thou dare to thirfk, princes will so 
far forget their dignity and power, to barter their 
grace and favour, as Romish priests their pardoQs ?** 

Gardiner treated his violence and resentment with 
the most insulting coolness ; and, deliberately show- 
ing him the signet of the Queen, said he probably 
would not dispute its power ; or presume to mistake 
her majesty's meaning. Pembroke flew to the 
Queen, and found the treacherous report too true. 
Mary refused to fulfil her given word on any other 
terms than those already offered ; and he had the 
agony of knpwfng that his beloved friends were led 
to the scaffold, without the power on his part to avert 
their dreadful doom ! 

Guilford and Jane resisted all the insidious per- 
suasions of Gardiner, to abjure their heresy, and 
preserve their lives. He indeed argued with that in- 
furiated zeal, which so strongly marked the prelates 
of those dreadful times ; but all in vain. Jane re- 
mained unmoved, and Guilford, inspired by her bright 
example, refused the conditional mercy oflTered; then 
clasping again, and again, his tender partner to his 
breast, he exerted his utmost fortitude, and with a 
firm and steady step, proceeded to the scaflTold. 

The merciless prelate still continued his persecu- 
tions towards Jane ; while she entreated him to 
leave her to herself ; and permit her to employ, un-» 
disturbed, the few intervening moments which still 
remained, between her and eternity. Gardiner at 
this became incensed, and accused her of folly, per- 
version of judgment, and the sin of yielding her life 
for the confirmation of error ! . 

" Peace (she exclaimed), I prithee peace^-ere 
we shall meet again, it will be truly known, who 
judge aright, or who persist in error ^ till then faro* 
well." 

U 
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" Wilt thou then die, die in the cause of cursed 
heresy — thy blood be on thy head ! !'* 

My blood be where it falls ; let the earth hide it ; 
And may it never rise or call for vengeance. 
^ Oh ! that I were the last shall fall a victim 

To zeal's inhuman wrath ! thou sracious Heaven ! 
Hear and defend at length thy suTOring people; 
Raise up a monarch of the Royal Blood, 
Brave, pious, equitable, wise, and good ; 
And deal out justice with a righteous hand : 
And when he falls, oh may be leave a son 
With equal virtues to adorn his throne. 
To latest tim^ the blessing to convey. 
And guard that faith for which I die to-day.*** 

Notwithstanding^ her calmness and resignation^ 
Jane's fortitude was again put to a severe test, in 
parting from her weeping attendants ; but she ex- 
horted them to patience, and distributing some trir 
fling gifls among them, embraced, and bade them an 
eternal farewell ! " As she passed along to the place 
of execution, she met the headless body of her hus- 
band streaming with blood. She motioned with her 
hand, that the bearers should stop awhile, and in 
silence they obeyed. She gazed on. the lifeless form 
for <i few moments— then breathing a sigh, desired 
them to proceed ; and calmly approached the scaf- 
fold. An awful stillness now prevailed ; — no sound 
disturbed the deathlike silence^ save the bell tolling, 
at intervals, its solemn knell. When on the scaf- 
fold, she addressed the by-standers, saying — ^" that 
her oflTence was not that she had laid her hand upon 
the crown; her crime was that she had not rejected 
it with sufficient constancy. She had erred in filial 
obedience rather than from ambition ; and willingly 
resigned herself to death, as the only atonement she 
had it in her power to make to the injured state f 
and she trusted her sentence would be as a warning 
to those who might hereafter tread in her steps; and 
prove that innocence is no just plea in extenuation 
of deeds which tend to injure the community.'' 
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She then ordered herself to be disrobed, and 
clasping her hands, she raised her eyes to heaven, 
ejaculated a short but fervent prayer, and bowed her 
devoted heao to the murderous axe. 

So fan; thee well, thou b'^juiteoiis excellence; ' 

While history'y g^ilile i p:ige of sacred truth, 

Records the tablets of tl»y ^•pl)llei»^ life : 

The matchlesa power of thy extensive roind: 

The peerless beauty of thy bl lo mi ng youth. 

Bendinff beneath the ro<i of tyranny ! 

Humanity ! shall on thy grave let fall 

The tear, whilst pity braves the tender sigh. 

Ana conseuratiffi thy hapless name for ever ' • 



THE MERCHANT OF TENIClil. 




The BrM, of gold, which Ihii iiiBCnption 1 
Wie ehoottth flit, MhcU gain what mat 

TInMCond, ailier winch thii pioiniie en 
H'Ad eiooietli me, ihall Kit at imeh m 

Til. ihirJ ,l..11 \^^A .......f..., oil „. Kl..... 



It was the singular whim of an Italian nobleman, 
residing in hie castle of Belmont, to devise a new 
mode of^'ooing. He waa wealthy, and had one 
daughter, a lady of exquisite beauty, an only child, 
' who wa^) heiresy tn all his riches. Being well aware 
that her fortune would expose her to a variety of 
fluilora, and that she would probably be deceived,, 
and imposed upon — he resolved to guard her if pos- 
sible from that danger, though ho left her liable to a 
much greater ; as, according to his mode, she might 
be chosen by one she did not love, and her future 
S6» 
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life thus be rendered wretched, by an ill sorted 
union. It was, when on his death bed, the idea 
struck him that he would at least make an effort 
to save his beloved child from becoming the prey 
of avarice : he therefore drew up a testament, the 
purport of which was, that his daughter must never 
mkrry unless she consented to be won afler the 
manner of his will ; wherein he ordered three 
caskets, one of gold, one of silver, and one of lead, 
to be secretly prepared ; and upon the choice of 
these, she was to be cither wQn or lost. But in 
order to prevent too many bold adventurers from 
intruding, each suitor was to be enjoined by oath 
to the observance of three things : first, never to 
unfold to anyone which casket he« chose, next if 
he chose wrong, never to marry, and lastly -to de- 
part immediately on the failure of his venture. 

The lady Portia's beauty and attractions, and 
her excessive wealth, rendered her an object of 
great notoriety. Her fame spread abroad, and the 
fair heiress of Belmont w^s the theqne of nijtpierous 
tQpg^s. Notwithstanding the penalty of eternal 
celibacy — she was assailed by suitors in abundance, 
who ventured the hazard. The first was the Prince 
of Morocco ; he deliberated over and over again, 
read, and re-read the inscriptions ; the superb gold 
casket, inlaid with gems — attracted his attention, ^ 
amd he translated the motto to bis own fancy. 

fVho choojteth me, shall gain what many 91m deabrtm 
Why that's the lady : all the world desiires her ; 
From the four corners of the earth they come 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing wnU 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦« 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like, that lead contains her 

Or shall I think in silver she's immersed. 
Being ten times undervalued to try'd gold 1 
O sinful thought ! never bo rich a gexja. 
Wap fet in worse than gold ■■ 



He demanded the key, and eagerly opening the 
casket, found a frightful death's head, with a scroll 
g from the vacant eye- -containing these words: 




The Prince, deeply mortified, took his leave — la- 
menting his disappointment, in the loss of ho fair a 
bride, and the unfortunate sacrifice he had made, in 
condemning himself to perpetual celibacy. 

The second suitor was the prince of Arragon, a 
proud imperious man, who imagined the world made 
for him alone. Portia's beauty, or her virtue, was 
no attraction to him ; he but desired her wealth, and 
the honour of having won a prize which so many 
were resolved to contend for. The penalty hazarded 
was not any extraordinary mortification to him, as 
he felt no great disposition to part with his freedom 
— or stoop to the servile task of wooing in the ordi- 
nary way Oil examining the caskets, he disdained 
to touch the leaden one, and the gold he affected to 
despise, as gold he said attracted " the fool multi- 
tude." He therefore WouM not choOBO "whatmany 
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run denrcy^^ because ho would not jump vith com- 
mon spiritH, or rank him with the barbarous hoard 
of " muUitmles,^^ lie would " assimio desert," 
3vhich the motto on the silver casket implied : 

Who ehooitth me shall get at much om he deservea. 

That was doubtless the lady ; and his vanity 
whispered that he did deserve her. He then pom- 
pously demanded the key, aiid in full confidence 
opened the casket : — but his mortification was ex- 
treme, when the head of a blinking ideot sprung up, 
presenting him with a schedule : — he started back, 
and indignantly exclaimed — 

IVho chooseth me ehall get as much as he deserves 

Did I deserve no more than a fool's bead 1 
!■ that my prize 1 are my deserts no better 1 

(then^snatching the paper, he read — ) 

The fire seven times tried this ; 
Seven times tried thnt judgment ie^ 
That did never choose amiss ; 
Some there be that shadows kisii ; 
Such have but a shadow's bliss.*** 

He walked up and down the room much agitated 
— and presently took his departure, saying angrily, 
as he looked at the grinning head, which seemed to 
mock his vexation — 

Still more fool 1 shall appear, 

By the time 1 linger here; 

With one fool's head I came to woo. 

But 1 go away with two.*** 

Belmont castle was now generally thronged with 
visitors. The grave and the gay — the wise and the 
foolish— came, and formed at times such a motley 
group, that they excited the wit and mirth of Por- 
tia, who, in secret, passed her judgment on them to 
her fliyourite companion and attendant Nerissa A 
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party of six were at one time at Belmont, whom she 
thus lauofhingly described : — 

'^ Heavens ! Nerissa, what a group of suitors 
have we here, the very best of them is good for no- 
thing y and what terms shall we find for the worst. 
The Neapolitan Prince is a §ort of colt, whose only 
virtue is that he can shoe his horse, a merit on which 
he prides himself abundantly. If his horse and he 
could phange conditions, then we might see 9 colt 
riding an ass — instead of an ass spurring a colt. 
The County Palatine thinks ipirth a sin ; his coun- 
tenance was never foUnd guilty of a smile ; he lonoks 
like December all the year through ! An I marry 
him, my wall must be hung with black, for his eyes 
will turn every thing sable he looks upon, ihad 
rather be married io a death^s heady toiih a bone in 
his mouthy than to either of these. Heaven defend me 
from these two, 

" Then there's the pretty little French Lord, Mon- 
sieur IjO Bon : — he is too little for a man ; and too 
big for a boy ; and altogether too insignificant either 
to merit praise or censure. But Heaven made him, 
and so let him pass for a nian. The young English- 
man, Baron Faulconbridg^,. may stand for the ba- 
lance- of number ten, when we have taken the figure 
one away. He is a cipher ; his brains are emnty ; 
nothing ever having gone in, nothing can be ex|ie<.ted 
to come out. He hath neither Latin, French, nor 
Italian — ^therefore can say nothing to me. He 
speaks only his mother tongue, with which I, holding 
no kindred, can say nothing to him. If we should 
woo it must be in pantomime, and if we wed, our 
children will be born dumb — ^their parents' tongues 
being useless commodities. The Scottish Lord is 
the quintessence of Christian charity ; he^ meekly 
took a box otvthe ear of the Englishman, promising 
to return it with interest when they met m Scotia. 
The jTOung Qerman Ihike^ drunk or sober, is eqiwUy 
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a beast — a hog in drink, and an ass out of it : and 
for fear of him, I prithee dear Nerissa, set a deep 
-gUiss of Rhenish fvtne on the contrary casket— for if 
the devil be within and thcU temptation without, 1 
know heUl choose U. I^tt do any thing , J>reris8ay ere 
IHl he married to a spqmge.^^ ^ 

" You need not fear, lady (she replied) : these 
Lords have informed me of their determination; they, 
not having any desire to die bachelors, or make heirs 
.of churches and alms-houses, intend to leave you 
unless you will fix on some other mode of courtship, 
than that depending upon the caskets." 

** ijf i live to be as 4>ld as Sihilla (exclaimed Por- 
tia), /'// die as chaste as Vianaf unless 1 be won after 
'the manner of my faiher^s will. Least, of all shall I 
invent a new device, to confirm plagues I am de- 
sirous to be rid of The only merit in them is the 
readiness of their departure. Pray, Heaven, take 
them hence quickly. It is the best they can do to 
please me, in the abundance of their virtues.'* 

But Portia's life was one of great anxiety, not- 
withstanding her gaiety and good humour ; her mind 
was too delicate not to be uneasy at the idea of be 
ing made the property of a knave, a fool, or a tyrant : 
and amid all t\^e numerous suitors who had visited 
Belmont, none had yet struck her fancy. She bore 
in remembrance one whom she had seen during her 
father's life time : she had indeed seen him but once; 
but that once was enough to entitle him to her warm- 
est esteem. The few words she had heard him utter 
were as the prelude to more, and better, which his 
n^odesty reserved : and she often found herself wish- 
ing that the Lord Bassanio might present himself at 
the gates of Belmont : his visit would indeed be 
Welcome. 

^ Bassanio cherished a no less favourable remem- 
brance of Portia. He had spent a few days at her 
ialher's house, in compaiiy with his friend the Mar- 
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quis of Montferrat. His fortunes were too restricted 
to look on her then with hope ; but, now that her 
fate was as a lottery, and herself the rich prize to be 
adventured for, hope might be admitted ; yet he 
knew Jiot how to pursue the advantage laid open to 
his view. Being of a liberal disposition, and some- 
thing too anxious in doing honour to his father's me- 
mory by a show of rather too much magnificence, he 
had incurred many debts indiscreetly. Which, from.a 
sense of probity, he was now desirous to acquit him- 
self of They preyed upon his mind, and his prime 
of youth was clouded by the remembrance of those 
errors which he had committed in his less than 
prime. "Bassanio was in truth an honest man — not 
according to the common acceptation of the term, 
but according to its real principle : for honesty, like 
mtmy other terms used in this great world, is more 
talked- of than understood, and rather practised than 
felt. It is a commendation all are ambitious to pos- 
sess — but few desirous to deserve. Most men would 
be considered honest. There's scarce a knave ex- 
isting, but would be deemed an honest man, and 
purchase that reputation at some little cost. There's 
many a one is called an honest man who nothing 
knows of honesty's inherent quality, except that he 
pays his debts when they are due : but, though it 
were dishonest leaving them unpaid, possessing the 
means wherewithal to discharge them ; yet, taken 
in the abstract, that still is no absolute test of hon- 
esty. One man will pay his debts because he needs 
more credit. — Another, because his pride forbids 
him hazarding a suspicion that his coffers are empty. 
— A third, because he does not love the torment of 
much importunity ! — Oh ! there are many, many, 
motives, for these trifling acts of honesty, still of 
itself no part. 

What then is honesty, that comprehensive term, 
which forma the moral compact between man and 
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nan ? He is an honest man, who freely pays his 
father's debt, to his creditor's son, there not bemg 
any proof extant, to avouch the debt. He is an 
honest man, who strictly performs his given promise, 
even though repentance should go hand in haiid with 
the performance ; and he is honest too, who having 
choice to injure or be injured, will rather choose to 
bear the injury himself, than press it on his neigh- 
bour. Oh, honesty ! so delicate are thy distinc- 
tions, so intricate thy motives, that scarcely one 
amidst the million can thy worth define^ or charac- 
terize thy pristine beauty ! 

Bassanio was honest, even according to these rigid 
rules ; and the thought ofliaving incurred obligations 
which he was not at present able to repay, and might 
in some measure nave avoided, ws^s a heavy weight 
upon his mind. Delicacy for a long time withheld 
him from any attempt at visiting Portia ; yet when 
he found the worthless dared adventure for her, why 
not he try his fortune also. There was no dishon- 
our ; and he might be successful. Nay, something 
whispered that he should be so ! But by what means 
could he obtain the requisite supplies ? Boldly 
dashing against despair, he imparted his wishes to 
a well tried friend, the worthy Antonio, a merchant 
of great repute in Venice. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And i^ie is fair, and, fuirer than that word 

Of wondroiu virtues : anmetimes from her eyep 

I did receive fa.ir speechless messages: 

Her name is Portia; nothing undervaluod 

To Cato'ti daughter, Brutus* Portia — 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 

Renowned suitors ■■ 

• * ♦ « « « 

Oh ! my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind presagss* me such thrift, 
That I should (|ue8ti«nless be fwrtunate.*** 
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Antonio, having-no. present means of givin^^'Bas' 
BBnio a supply of money, bade him go forth, and 
try his credit to the utleTmost, — andhcTitlle douhted 
but a few hours would furiusb him to the full limit 
of his wishea. 

In this extremity Bassanio and Antonio applied 
for three ,tiiou sand ducata to Shylock, a wealthy Jew 




merchant, of usurious practices, but which were 
greatly checked by Antonio, whose benevolence 
and integrity reprobated the idea of taking advan- 
tage of his fellow creatures' necessities, and therefore 
be frequently lent out money gratis ; thereby bring- 
ing down the rate of usance : and thus he, fallowing 
the bent of his merciful inclination, had rescued 
many who had applied to him from the heavy pen- 
alty of their forfeitures to Shylook. The Jew there- 
fore bated him ; and finding he now required asNSt- 
ance at hia hands, it was to him a subject of great 
exultation and of future hope. He reproached An- 
tonio, however, in the first place, with the many in- 
sults he lad put upon him, the various injuries he 
had done him — and inquired whether the lemen^ 
brance was any iaducement to befriend him in his 
hoiu'ftfneedf 
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'^ I am as like to treat thee so again (replied An- 
tonio). If thou icilt lend this money — lend it not as 
to a friendj but rather to thine enemy — toho if he 
breaky thou mayst vnth belter grace exact the penalty, ^^ 

Why look you how you storm !— (replied the Jew) 
I would l>e friendfl with you and have yodr love, \ 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, ftad you'll not hear 
This is kind I offer.*** 



^^Kind indeed, ifthouM in earnest," replied An- 
tonio. 

Shylock then told him he meant this kindness, 
requested him to employ a notary, and merely in 
merry sport, to sign a bond, that if he did not repay 
the money at the time specified, the forfeiture should 
be a. pound of flesh, to be cut off from any part of 
his body, that most pleased him. Antonio, sur- 
prised at what he conceived the Jew's liberality, 
readily agreed ; but Bassanio disapproved, declaring 
he would rather forego every advantage, than An- 
tonio should put seal to such a bond for him. 

**What should we fear ? (returned Antonio.) I 
shall not be called upon for the forfeiture. Within 
these two months, I can repay the moneys — ^the 
term proposed is three — and eie that time expire, I 
expect the return of thrice three times the ^alue of 
this bond." 

Shylock looked scorqfuliy upon^ Bassanio, and 
shaking his head, with uplifted hands exclaimed — 
"Oh! father Abraham! — What these Christians 
are, whose own hard dealings teach them suspicion 
of all others ! Why pray you now, what should I 
gain by such a forfeiture — a pound of man's flesh— 
what is its value ? The flesh of oxen, sheep, or 
goats, is far more estimable. I ofler this, but as a 
proof I wish you well, and fain would buy your 
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friendship ; but you ^will none — suspicion Is the 
Christian's motto. WeH, well, no matter. If you 
will take me, so — if not, farewell." 

Bassanio was not by any means relieved of his 
fears ; but, somewhat ashamed of the Jew's re- 
proaches, he gave a reluctant consent. The money 
was obtained ; and after due preparations, Bassanio, 
with his madcap friend, the sprightly Gratiano, and 
a numerous train of well dressed attendants, set sail 
for Belmont; where he was most favourably re- 
ceived by the Lady Portia, who, though she dared 
not venture to say he had been long looked for, gave 
him a welcome so cordial, as to convince him that 
he was no un pleasing visitor. 

Bassanio freely imparted to the fair dame, that 
he had not any recommendation to her favour, save 
the sincerity of his love ; and that all the wealth he 
possessed flowed in his veins. He was indeed a 
gentleman ; but a most poor one. Portia did not 
value him the less for his want of wealth — but^ loved 
him more for his integrity in owning that want ; and 
she eiitreated him to spend a few days at Belmont 
before he ventured for her, — as in choosing wrong, 
she must lose his company immediately : but Bas- 
sanio, too impatient for delay, said he was on the 
rack, and implored her to let him try his fortune. 

Portia then, attended by her ladies, conducted 
him to the chamber — " Away (she cried): in one of 
these caskets I am locked." 

If you do love me, yon will 6nd me out. 

Nerissa, and tlie rest, stand all aloof^ — 

Lpt muisic sound, while he doth make his choice^ 

Then, if lie lose, he makes a swanlike end, 

Fading in music.*** * 

The musicians began a pleasing air, while a 
sweetly warbling voice echoed through the lofty 
dome— 
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Tell me where le fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head '^ 
How begot, how nourished 1 *** 

f^hich was replied to in a deep sonorous strain^ 

It i8 engendered in the eyes. 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
1*11 begin it — ding, dong, bell. **♦ 

Innumerable voices filled the chorus with " Ding, 
dong, bell — Ding, dong, bell ;" and when the invisi- 
ble musicians ceased, all was hushed as the grave. 
It was a scene of intense anxiety : — -Portia hitherto 
had been afraid lest her suitors should win the prize ; 
now she trembled lest it should be lost, and more 
than once was on the point of giving her lover some 
clue to choose right : but the remembrance of the 
.oath she had given to her father on his dying bed, 
never to betray the secret, made her shudder — and 
she dared not, though her future happiness was in 
the scale, turn the beam by a breach of honour. 
While Bassanio was deliberating, she secretly in- 
voked the spirit of her venerated father. 

Oh ! my loved sire, from thy high seat Jook down. 
And let thy spirit guide the choice of him. 
Whom most my heart approves, and venerates ; 
Whose virtues are his wealth, whose love is mine ; 
As in my soul he holds the foremost place ; 
So let him be my future friend and guide. 
My monitor ; and, the full sum of all. 
The loving husband of a tender wife. 
Let inspiration lead his trembling hand 
To touch the shrine where he would worship pay, 
* A faithful homage which I would return. 
And freely call me his, and call him mine. 
If such might be the bounteous, will of Heaven, 
And thine; — thy gracious will, my sainted riire ; 
t40ved father, hear me !-^hear thy d^ugbter 's ' suit ! 
And if thou canst, her supplication grant. -> . 
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Though Bassanio deliberated, jet his firmest 
hopes rested on the influence of his good genius, 
rather than his judgment. He looked on the cat^kets 
alternately, — reflected as he looked, — and at length 
came to his determination. 



-thou gaudy gold (he cried), 



Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of theo, thou pale and t'.oinmon drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead. 
Which rather threat'nest, than doth promise aught. 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence ? 
And here choose I : joy be the consequence ! *** 

Since that awful moment wTien the affectionate 
Portia had watched the pillow of her expiring father 
— while the breath scarce hovered on his pallid lips, 
and flattering hope died within her beating heart,~r 
she had felt no anxifety like the present. Though 
her bosom heaved, yet breath scarce issued. It 
seemed as if anxiety was listening to its owp appre^ 
hensions, and fear was fearful of uttering a sound to' 
break the silence of anxiety. It was indeed a peri- 
lous state ; and when, afler many minutes of dread, 
she saw Bassanio take up the leaden casket, it was 
with difficulty she could contain her rapture. He, 
no less delighted, beheld on opening it, the p<'rtrait 
of Portia, most exquisitely drawn. The casket was 
inlaid with pearls and jewels ; and the portrait rested 
on a bed of gold. Bassanio and Portia were so 
overpowered with joy, they were scarcely able to 
articulate : and the invisible musicians, who could 
see, though not to be seen, struck up the merry 
chorus again ; and thus the happy lovers had leisure 
to recover themselves. 

Their transports were however soon chilled, by 
the arrival of visitors, who brought unwelcome tid- 
ings. These visitors, Salerio, Lorenzo, and Jessica, 
were from Venice, and brought to Bassanio a letter 
from Antonio, in reading which^ he trembled and 

26* 
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turned pale. Portia^ with modest sweetDess, request- 
ed his confidence — saying she was now half Iiiinself, 
and must have the half of any thing contained in the 

paper. 

" Oh ! sweet Portia (he replied), here are a few of 
the most painful words that ever blotted paper. — 
Alas ! I have engaged myself to a dear friend, that 
dear friend to his worst enemy to supply my means.'\ 



-But ii it true, Salerio 1 



Have all his ventures failed — what not one hit 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Liehoo, Barbary, and India 1 
And not one vessel'^scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks 1 **• 

** Not one, my Lord," returned Salerio ; who then 
proceeded to inform him, that^the Jew's vengeance 
was so great, there was no hope. The merchants, 
the Magnificos, and even the Duke himself, had 
endeavoured to persuade him from his plea — and 
offered their own security for the payment of the 
money — but nothing could drive him from his appeal 
of forfeiture, of justice and his bond. 

Portia, much distressed, inquired of Bassanio 
what sum his friend owed the merciless Jew; and 
being told three thousand ducats, eagerly exclaimed, 

What DO more 1 
Pay hjm $\% thousaod, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that. 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through my Bassanio 's fault. *** 

'' First go with me to church, and call me wile, 
and then without delay depart for Venice. You 
shall have gold to pay the petty debt twenty times 
over : when it is paid, bring your true friend hither, 
he shall be received with tender welcome." 

Portia was then conducted by Bassanio to church, 
where he received her hand > aad at the eame tima^ 
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the Bprightly Gratiano pledged his faith to Nerissa, 
who had promised to be his, upon condition that the 
Lord Basaanio won her mistress. Thia important 
ceremoD}' ended, they took an aiTectionate leave of 
their wives, and set out posthaste for Venice. 

A strange idea crossed the mind of Portia, on 
bearing the nature of Antonio's bond to the Jew, 
that she couid save him, not by a course of law so 
much as by the aptness of the thought which had 
struck her. She haatiiy called Nerissa, bidding 
her prepare instantly lo follow their husbands to 
Venice. She had great work in hand, she said, 
but would give her intelligence of her plans when 
they were in her coach, which waited for them at 
the park gate. She thea dispatched a servant with 




> letter to Padua, to her cousin Bellario, a doctor 
of lawn, requesting his advice on the subject of An- 
lonio'a trial with the Jew, and also his aid to enable 
her to appear in the court as deputed by him, and to 
be furnished with garments for the purpose. To the 
care of Lorenzo and Jessica (who were invited at the 
request of Bassanio to remain at Belmont) she gave 
np the management of her. house, informing them, 
that herself and Nerisss were ffoiag to shut them-; 
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selves up in a nunnery, and devote their time to 
prayer and contemplation, until the safe return of 
their husbands — and all things thus arrangeii, they 
set out on their interesting embassy. 

Shylock, when he took the bond from Antoftio, 
had no intention of devising against his life ; his 
only idea in case of forfeiture was, to bind him down 
under such restrictions, that he should never again 
interfere wi^i his mercantile traffic. But circum- 
stances of great aggravation occurred to inflame him 
to a more deadly revenge. He had agreed to sup 
with Antonio and his friends on the night whon he 
lent the money, and received the' bond, and gave 
into the care of his daughter Jessica the keys of his 
various treasures, bidding her keep a watchful look- 
out during his absence. On his return he found his 
doors open, aud the house in darkness. Much sur- 
prised he called aloud, but received no answer. He 
obtained a light, and proceeded to his daughter's 
. chamber, :)xpecting to find her ill— but no trace of 
her was to be seen ; and on examining his house, he 
found his coffers had been ransacked, and his gold 
and jewels gone. He then rushed into the streets, 
alarming the peaceful city with cries of " Murder ! 
thieves ! — help, save me— they are gone, they are 
fied — my ducats, my daughter, my jewels — gone, 
gone, gone !" He hastened to the Duke's palace, 
and from him obtained an order to search Bassanio's 
gondola. It was however too late ; they had already 
set sail : but Antonio assured the Duke the fair Jes- 
sica was no part of Bassanio's cargo ; and a by- 
stander gave intimation that she had fled with young 
Lorenzo, a Christian. They had sailed together in 
another gondola ; but whither he knew not. 

The poor Jew was like one* distracted ! His 
daughter fled with a Christian ! — that was almost 
worse than the treasures which he had lost. But 
his lamentatio]^ were breathed to ^he winds : noQ« 



* 
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pititxl, Bnd many made a jest of his misery He 
employed at great expense various messengers to 
seek aflW her ; but though they were able to trace, 
they could not come up with hqr ; bo Hiat Shylocli 
sustaiaed loes upon lobs,- — disappoint meat upon djs< 
appoiatmeat, till he began to thiok himself marked 
out for evil fortune, and told his countryman Tubal, 
with bitter tears, there was " no ill lack ititring but 
what lighted on hu ahoiddtts ; no ne^j bul of kit 
breadUr^ ; no iean hut ef hit thtd&ng ,■" and to 
complete his misfortunes, Anlooio ibecame a bank- 
rupt : lor bis ahips' were supposed (o be lost, end 
sudden ruin came upon bim. At first Shylnok only 
felt the news m tin addition of misery, in an aceu- 
mutetiott of peouaiary loss : but when he retleqted 
that the life of his ibittereit eoemy was thus in bis 
power, he begao to exult ; so &&t when Anlooio 
waa eaal into prison, he waited with impatience /or 
the da; of trial. 

The whole city of VJFntoe vaa now thrown into 
confuaioa. Th» ruin of Antonfo, who was' much 
beloved, was a .cause' ofumvergal regret ; aodilbe 
determined vengeance of the Jew inspired a general 
iMtiog of horror The eventful day arrived, and the 
-CMirt was crowded, to witness this extraordinary 
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trial. Bassanio appealed to Shylock, but in vam . 
he was immoveable. At length, a messenger from 
Bellario arrived, «nd announced a young doctor 
of laws from J^a^ua, deputed by him to ple&d in 
the cause between Shylock and Antonio : when 
Portia, disguised as a doctor, entered the court, 
attended by Nerissa as her clerk. The youthful 
dpctor Had been recommended by Bellario as being 
wise and skilful'; and the manner in which he opened 
the cause, and took his examination of the case, 
proved him not unworthy of the commendation be- 
stowed. The bond he declared wais accurately 
diawn ; no flaw appeared on which to found any 
pretence of resistance to the Jew's claim. The 
doctor however appealed most eloquently to his 
compassion ; Bassanio oflered him his money three 
times told ; and Gratiano, by noise, bluster, and 
abuse, strove to browbeat him out of his determina- 
tion : but all were equally incfiectual. To the doc- 
tor's appeal for mercy he merely replied — " My 
deed?9 upon my head : I crate ike laWy the penalty 
and forjeit of my bond.^^ On Gratiano he cast a 
sarcastic grin, saying — '^ Till thou canst rail the 
seal from off my hond^ thou but offendest thy lur^s 
to speak so loud?^ But when Bassanio ofllefed the 
ducats, and the Duke urged him to receive Ibem, 
he vehemently exclaimed — 

If every ducat in six thousand ducats 

Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them • I would have my bond. ♦** 

The court was filled with horror; curses were 
muttered on every side ; and so urgent was the re- 
- quest of ^Passanio, that the learned doctor would 
for once ^^ wrest the law to his own authority, ^^ that 
Shylock was alarmed lest any unexpected clause 
might be found to cheat him of his revenge. But 
when the simulated lawyer replied, such could^not 



be^^^hat.fio power in Venice could alter a decree 
established, — he bowed to him with the most pio- 
found reverence, kissed the hem of his robe, and 
declared him to be a second Daniel <;ome to judg- 
ment. The hopes of the spectators began to fluc- 
tuate ; and when the doctor sorrowfully inquired 
whether Antonio had any thing to say ere his death, 
and he took an affectionate leave of Basstmio, all 
present were deluged with tears — -all wept save 
Shylock ; but he, impatient at delay, furiously 
whetted hia knife on the marble pavement, drew 
out his scales, and stood, in ea^er expectation, 
ready to pounce upon his victim the moment that 
judgment should pass. 

The doctor tbien solemnly summed up the ev- 
idence ; while the Jew gasped with impatience, and 
at length burst out in a voice of thunder, which rever- 
berated through the lofty pile — making every hearer 
shudder — " A sentence ! come, prepare !" and was 
darting forward to seize Antonio, when the doctor 
softly repelled him, saying — ** Tm^, Jew ! there is 
something else / / " 

The Jew looked surprised ; while all present lis- 
tened in trembling anxiety — and the awful pause, 
which followed, seemed like the prelude of fate ! 
No sound was heard ! the very act of breathing 
seemed almost suspended, while the doctor in an 
impressive manner pointed to the bond, and the 
Jew's looks wandered in quick succession from that 
to the commanding and steady countenance of the 
pretepded lawyer; who with a deep and chilling 
tone of voice, addressed him, saying — '* SHYLOCK, 

THIS BOND DOTH GIVE THEE HERE NO JOT OF BLOOD ! ! ! 

Shylock staggered back, the knife and scales 
dropped from his hands, and he fell gasping against 
a pillar, while a loud shout of acclamation burst 
from the court, and it was a considerable time ere 
the trial could proceed. At length the docior bade 




the Jev triieUv boMl— take his <" povnd of (Ml ;" 
but if in cattiog it he shoaki shed ooe dro|f of Chri»- 
tiaa hlood^ his laods aad goods were, by the laws 
o€ Teaice. coafiscated to the slate. 

Gradaso now broke mA to tenns of ezahation, 
seised Shjiock bf the am^ and wfaiskiiig him round 
like a top^ to the great amusemeBt of all present, 
>^ Ah I ah ! brare Jew, where are you now ? 
•prighl jodge — a learned jndge— mark, Jew, a 
judge — a Daniel coase to judgment, yea a 
DMBiei I Now, infidel,. I have thee on the hip." 

The Jew, seeing his hopes thus blasted, said he 
woold take the fonner offer to pay the bond thrice, 
and the Christian might depart. Bassanio instantly 
tendered the money; but the doeler forbade it — 
saying that he would distribote justice, and the Jew 
should only hare the penahy. 

Tberelbre, prcpaie thee to cot off the flesh. 

See thoa dbed no blood ; nor cut thoa lese nor more. 

But jovt a po— d of flesh. — ^If thoa takest more. 

Or less tbaa a jwl poaad» — be it but w> much 

As makes it lif ht, or heavy, in the sobetance. 

On the division of the twentieth part 

Of ooe poor scmple ; nay, if the scale dq tnm 

But in the estimatioo of a hair, — 

TboQ diest, and all thy roods are confiscate. 

Why doth the Jew pause 1 Take thy forfeiture. *** 

Shy lock then asked for bis principal : it was of- 
ferd, but again the doctor forbade — saying he had 
refused it in the open court, and now should only 
have justice and his bond. 

"What," said Shylock, "must I be robbed^ 
shaD I not barely have my principal ?" 

Thou shah ha^e notbhig but the forfeiture. 
So to be taken at tliy peril, Jew. 

Why then the devil give hira good of it,*** ' 

cried the Jew, and was gomg away, when the doc* 
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tor again commanded him to s'tay — and the expert 
Gratiano, seizing his arm, gave him another whisk 
round, and brought him to his' place again. The 
doctor then proceeded to expound the Taw, saying 
that, according to the statutes of Venice, if an alien, 
by any means, either direct or indirect, should seek 
the life of a citizen — the party injured should re- 
ceive in compensation the half of his goods — the 
other half being forfeit to the state, and the life of 
the offender at the mercy of the Duke, in which 
predicament the Jew now stood, and must pay the 
forfeiture. It would be therefore wisdom to fall 
down and beg mercy of the Duke. 

Beg tiiat thou mayst have leave to hang thyself, 

cried Gratiano ; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the itate, 

ThoQ hast not left the value of a cord ; 

Therefore, thou nfust be hanged at the itate't charge. *** 

The Duke gave him his life, without waiting for 
solicitation ; but confirmed the decree of the doctor, 
that half of his wealth was Antonio^s — the other half 
appertaining to the state ; though due humility on 
his part might perhaps mitigate the penalty with a 
fine. Shylock sighed deeply as he addressed the 
court — 

Nay, take my life and all, pardon not tliat ! 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
Which doth sustain my house; you take ray life. 
When you do take tlie means whereby 1 live. *** 

Antonio then generously offered to remit half the 
penalty granted to him — and only desired to retain 
the other half for the purpose of rendering it at his 
death to the husband ^of Shylock's daughter : but 
two things more premised, that he should record a 
deed of gifl to his son in law of all he might die 
possessed of-^and that he himself should immedi- 
ately become a Christian I ! I 

S7 
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At this dreadfnl proposal a cry of horror burst 
from the lips of the unfortunate Jew — all else might 
have been endured, hut to become a Christian < ! 
this was an affliction beyond calculatioa — a punish- 
ment the most severe which could have been im- 
posed : yet he spoke no word in way of objectioii 
or appeal — his heart was swelled with anguish, too 
acute for utterance on this subject ; and he could 
only make a faint request to retire, saying, if they 
would send the deed after him, he would sign it. 
He departed, and with an unsteady step slowly 
proceeded from court ; but, when be reached the 
outer gates, his ears were assailed by the dismal 
yells, groans, hooting, hissing, and execrations of a 
numerous multitude. He stood still on the steps — 
looking with dismay on the rude rabble before him 
—but ere he could determine whether he should re- 
turn and seek protection, or strive to make his way 
through the crowd — several of the mob rushed up 
the steps, and seizing the poor wretch, dragged him 
amongst them and buffeted him without mercy. 
Some messengers of the court, seeing his perilous 
situation, called for assistance ; when, by the com- 
mand of the Duke, he was rescued, though with 
diiiiculty, from the rage of the multitude, and con- 
veyed in safety to his own bouse — round which a 
strong guard was placed. The caution was not 
long requisite. Overwhelmed with grief and shame, 
and hurt by some of the severe blows he had re- 
ceived — after a few hours of the most exquisite suf^ 
fering both mental and corporeal, he expired, having 
pronounced a pardon for his child, and signed the 
stipulated deed of gift. Afler his death the rabble 
razed his house to the ground — and piling up the rub- 
bish in the form of a mountain, fenced it round, and 
put a rude stone at the top, to signify that these 
ruins were once the dwelling of a merciless Jew— 
whose life was the forfeit of his qwd roaligoity 
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• 

So perished this unfortunate man, one whp amply 
possessed the bounteous gifts of heaven — and who, 
in seeking more, lost what he had. His name was 
execrated to post*erity — and pity seldom deigned to 
bestow a tear on his fate. Yet surely, though his 
cruelty was great, and his revenge dreadful ; his j^ro- 
vocations were also gr^at : and Antonio, however 
merciful he might be to his felltrw Christians, evinced 
no mercy or forbearance towards the Jew, on whom 
he showered- every indignity. He was Shylock's bit- 
terest foe ; hating his religion, he railed at him, and 
depreciated his value among his fellow merchants ; 
he had disgraced him, spit on his beard on the 
Rialto, hindered him 6f half a million of money, 
called him dog, laughed at his losses, mocked at 
his gains, scorned his nation, thwarted his bargains. 
Cooled his friends, heated his enemies : such were 
Shylock's accusations. And much of this because 
he was a Jew!! This was not Christianity, this was 
not the forbearance taught by that great Master of 
the faith, which we profess to follow. The stoutest 
heart will shrink from contempt. The brave man 
who fearless would meet death, even in the hottest 
danger of the fight, would shrink abashed, if the 
finger of scorn were pointed at him ; if he were 
rebuked; for the sidsof his forefathers, or disgraced 
for the faith he followed. 

If therefore the Jew was without mercy — little of 
mercy or favour had been shown to him, to teach 
him the bright example of 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY ! ! ! 

When the trial was over, Antonio and Bassanio, 
grateful for the doctor's skill and kindness in re- 
deeming the former from the gripe of his merciless 
creditor, offered to his acceptance the three thou- 
sand ducats,' which had been appropriated to the 
Jew ; this the Doctor refused^ saying, be was well 
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paid, by the satisfaction he felt in serving the worthy 
merchant, and he would not therefore accept of any 
remuneration ; but, on being strongly urged, a wag- 
gish thought entered the mind of the pretended Doc- 
tor« who requested a ring from Ba^anio's finger ! 
This ring was ^the gift of Portia, previous to the 
marriage ceremony ; and Bassanio had sworn, that 
he would keep it to the hour of his death. He was 
therefore much perplexed on ^e Doctor's urgent de- 
sire to possess this pledge of his faith and constancy. 
He advanced various excuses ; and ofiered to pur- 
chase for him the dearest r-inc: in Venice and find it 
out by proclamation ; but the Doctor would admit 
no excuse, and highly ofiTended left them. Much 
distressed at this displeasure, of one to whose skill 
th^y owed such obligations, Bassanio was prevailed 
upon, at the earnest importunity of Antonio to give 
up the ring ; and Gratiano was dispatched with it 
to the Doctor. 

Nerissa, following the exam[^e of her mistress, 
resolved to try her skill in obtaining from Gratiano, 
a ring which she had also given to him ; and re- 
quested therefore some service at his hands, which 
he most readily undertook to perform, when, afler 
much persuasion and entreaty, she succeeded like- 
wise in getting her ring from him : then pleased 
with their own dexterity in securing possession of 
these two hoops of gold, which had been received 
with so many oaths, and parted from with so mud 
reluctance, they threw off their disguise, and merrily 
proceeded on their way homeward. 

It was a lovely night, the moon rode in majestic 
splendour, through an unclouded sky, when Portia 
and Nerissa arrived at Belmont, and found Lorenzo 
and Jessica, seated at the foot of a tree enjoying the 
sweet serenity of the scene. They had not been 
long arrived when the sound of a trumpet announced 
the approach of the Lord Bassanio^ who, with An- 
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tonio, was most cordially welcomed to Belmont by the 
Lady Portia. Nerissa and Gratiano were soon 
apparently involved in a quarrel ; and when Portia 
inqtsired the cause, Nerissa poutingly declared her 
husband was faithless, for he had given away the 
ring she gave him before they parted, and which he 
bad sworn to keep for ever. Gratiano made many 
excuses ; but Portia gravely told him, there could 
be no excuse for so palpable a breach of faith — and 
poor Bassanio bewildered, knew now not what he 
should do, or what excuse advance for the loss of 
his own ring, which Portia, at first, appeared not to 
suspect, holding him up to Gratiano as lin example 
which he ought to have copied ; slily stating her be- 
lief that Bassanio would sooner part with life than 
with such a pledge of mutual afiection and confi- 
dence ! , - f 

Portia then appealed to Bassanio to justify her 
faith by the production of the ring which she had 
bestowed on him at parting ; but when she found, 
or rather appeared to find that it was also gone, she 
seemed highly offended ; and the two bridegrooms 
were soundly rated by their new made wives, for 
what they termed their infidelity. Afler teasing them 
for awhile, tbiey at length laughingly acknowledged 
the cheat, and enhanced the joy of Antonio and 
Bassanio, by discovering that the skilful Doctor of 
Laws was the sweet Portia herself^^whose ready 
wit had been the means of preserving Antonio's 
life, when probably every effort of law or authority 
would have failed in so doing. 

Nothing now occurred to fnterrupt the mutual 
happiness of all parties, save that the gentle Jes- 
sica, though she had been tempted by love to for- 
sake her father, yet was deeply afflicted when she 
heard of his death. Time, however, blunted the 
poignancy of her grief, and her future life was com- 
fortable, though probably not happy ; for the pain- 

«7* 
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ful remembrance of her disobedience could never 
entirely be obliterated from her heart. 

For there are stings which never quit the mind; 
The secret memory of deeds o'erpast. 
Which in remembrance carry self reproof^ 
No present ioys can e>r obliterate. 
They rise like spectres to the mental view 
To scare and fright us in our dreams of bliss— 

To err irf easy to recall our deed, 

Abs ! impossible— Reflection then 
Should be our guide, our constant monitor. 
And save us from the pain of retrospiection ! 

Portia had no drawback upon her peace ; her 
life with Basganio was one continued scene of hap- 
piness ; and their milder joys were enlivened by 
the wit, vivacity, and perpetoal good humour of 
Nerissa, and her madciip husbcmd, Gratiano,^wbo 
seemed as he were bom for mirth alone, and that 
sorrow, or madness had disclaimed him at his birth. 

Antonio's misibrtunes were 6nly transient. Three 
of his argones, richly laden, came unexpectedly 
into port, and all his previous losses were redeemed. 
Bassanio discharged every debt with large interest, 
suited to the circumstances of his creditors, and the 
extent of their kindness towards himself. The iame 
of his honour and integrity spread over the land, 
nor less the fame of Antonio's friendship. Their 
virtues were not merely nominal, they were solid said 
unchangeable ; and when for ages after any one 
spoke of friendship-^that of the merchant Antonio, . 
for his kinsman the Lord Bassai^io, was recorded 
as a precedent for all others. 

Friendship — ^fair virtue's favoured child and hope. 
Source of delight, of happiness and peace ; 
Sweet, sacred, blessed, ever varying theme. 
Which the winged cherubims etherial race — 
Might listen to with heaven-created rapture. 
Power potent and supreme, chain indivisible, 
, Firm as a rock ; vet scatter'd with a breath ! 
fVieOdship by web Bice ftstMon is held» 



\ 
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To break one single tie, difjoins the rest ; 
'Tis friendship's very utmost joy and pride. 
To view its object in the glare of day. 
Advance its interest, and promote its fame. 
Disdaining e'en the censures of the world ; 
If worldly censures should on friendship chance 
To fall — or hint its object undeserving ! 
Then let the generous soul, which no distmst 
Or base suspicion feels of kindre<i worth, 
.Circling; its own bright lustre, round the boflom 
Of a tried friend, retake it by reflection. 
And let the beaming eve to all around 
Proclaim — this is the friend I value ; 
Where such self love is grafted widi the act 
It scarcely needs the spur or meed of serrioe; 



COKIOI-iUVCg. 




Ciimt on, you cotnardt t sou tmrt got inftar. 
Though you leirt bom in Rome i hii bloDdv brow 
WIlhTiii maii'd hand then wiping.— farlh he nea; 
Like taahsrveBl man, Ihal'B tuk'd to unw 
Or »U, M lotwe hi. hire.»»» 

Hia bidodj' brow (exclaimed the timid yurgili&) ! 

O Jupiter, no blood 1 ■•* 

Away ytra fbol 1 il nure becomoi a 

Thaoff-"-'-- - 

Wheoi 

Tha» Heclor'B fore 

plied Volumnia — the valiant mother of the vftUast 
BTciue, a tiuble Roman. She who had trained 
r son to war, and gloried in bis achievements f 
ul« bis tender w^fe, wboae love was truly feminine. 



it Bpit forth blood 
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thought only of bis danger, and would tvilliogly have 
yielded a portion of his extended fame, to ensure 
his perpetual safety. 

Marcius had been solely educated by his widow- 
ed mother, a woman of high spirit and exalted mind, 
who considered valour to be the first of virtues, mar- 
tial fame the greatest bliss, and a warrior's death 
the highest glory. In her earnest desire to render 
her son the bulwark of his country, she had neglect- 
ed to curb his overweening pride ; and though she 
had taught him to aim at conquering every compet- 
itor by the prowess of his arni, she had not impress- 
ed upon him the necessity of conquering his own 
errors by the efforts of his judgment. He too soon 
experienced the evil effects of such blameable self^ 
indulgence ; for while his courage, firmness of mind, 
and liberality of disposition, ensured him esteem 
and admiration, his pride, violence, and obstinacy, 
rendered him intractable to the advice of more pru- 
dent friends, and provoked enmity against him, 
amongst the equally headstrong and equally uaruly 
Roman people. At a very early age he had obtain- 
ed the honour of the civic crown, and twice since 
that, his brows had been entwined with the oaken 
garland. He was now engaged against the Vols- 
cians — whose general, Tullus Aufidius, a man of 
the most invincibly courage, he had overpowered 
several times in single fight. He had now fought 
against the most desperate odds, had daringly pur- 
sued the Volsces into the very gates of the citj 
Corioli, and fought with such incredible valour, that 
he conquered rather by the wonder he inspired in 
the contemplation of such extraordinary conduct, 
than even by his prowess : for one, opposed to a 
whole city, must have been aided apparently in the 
eyes of a superstitious people, by a sort of super- 
natural power, to chill the valour of his numerous 
iocs. His general^ Titus Lttrtrus described him as 
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a soldier 



Even to Cato's wish, not fierce and terrible. 

Only IB strokes ; but with his grim looks, and 1 

The thunder like percussion of bis soondfl* 

He made bis enemies shake, as if the world 

Were feverons, and did tremble.*** 



Titus Lartius, and Cominus, the Roman generals, 
were the most enthusiatic admirers of his courage^ 
and being frcie from the passion of envy, willingly 
gave him the whole praise of the victory. They 
offered to his acceptance a tenth of the spoils, be- a 
fore they were distributed, which he refused, saying, i 

he would take his common share with his compa- '^ 
nions in the fight ; and he entreated his generals ^ 
and soldiers, to withhold their praises, as he had .F^, 
done no more than many else had done, so that 
their rapturous encomiums displeased him. Co- 
minus, bttwever, insisted that he should accept his 
own noble steed, with its superb trappings, and in 
future should be^ in addition to his name of Caius 
Marcius — -ihat of Coriolanus, as the undisputed 
conqueror of the city of Corioli. This^onour he ' 
accepted ; and preparations were made for the re- 
turn of the army to Rome. 

The news of the late victory had flown before 
hem, and the city was in universal clamour to re- 
five the preserver of their country. He was ush- 
ted in with the sound of drums and trumpets ; and 
^ heralds pre^ding him, recounted his deeds ^ 
claiming that all alone he had fought within the 
tes of Corioli ; and that in honour due, he had ^ 
leived the title of ^Coriolanus ; whilst the air re- 
taded with shouts and acclamations. Among 
^raptured spectators his mother stood, and viewed^ 
with such pride of soul as if Mars himself had 
ended from Olympus, and she were mother of 
od. He would have knelt ; but she clasped 
tc her heart, and would not permit his filial 
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homage. Menenius, also his'aged friend, who loved 
him with a father's fondness, was in an ecstasy of 
joy-:— and bid an hundred thousand welcomes; whilst 
his gentle wife stood trembling and weeping with 
dcliffht, but was unable to speak. He caught her 
in his arms and imprinted kisses on her forehead — 



My gracious silence, bail ! (he cried) 

Mrowdst thou have laugh'd had I come coflGm'd hoine, 

That weepest to see me triumph "i Ah, my dear. 

Such eyes the widows, io Corioli wear« 

And mothers tliat lack sons.*** 

They now proceeded to the capitol, where Volura- 
^ia hoped her son would receive that high reward, 
at which her ambition aimed. The consulship was 
an honour he- had truly merited ; but there were 
ceremonies to be passed through, at which his nature 
revolted : and he would rather forego the envied 
distinction, than submit to the apparent degrada- 
tions which must precede its attainment. 

The lofty^haracter of Coriolanus — the honours 
and distinctions poured upon him — the fame which 
followed his success, all subjected him to envy and 
malice. Envy ever chooses a high mark ; as curs 
bay the moon, the spleen of malignity shows itself 
most against those of greatest deserving ! 

Envy, thou art indeed a fiend malignant. 

Of power extensive o'er the heart of vcAn 

Sad desolation marks thy hateful track. 

As o'er the earth thou stalkest with pigmv stride; 

For, though thy baleful step is slow, and like 

The grovelling spirit which inspires thy deedi. 

Yet is thy progress giant-like and sure ! 

Who once has with thee grapfiled, ne'er can loose 

Him from his desperate hgld, — Hyena like 

Thou feedcft on the living and the dead, 

Tainting with thy infectious tweath the food 

Thou gluttonest on, making it all impure. 

And loathsome as thyself, — such is at lea«t thy wish— 

Wo« to the wretch Who ftills benssth tfcy power. 
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Yet more woe still to tboee, who livt beneaib 
Thy sable banners. — Spirit of wrath malign !•-* 
What are the taints which mark thy votaries 1 
The sunken eye — and heavy dnrkling brow. 

As balmy sleep were ne*er an inmate ther«-« 
The hollow cheek — ^pale and cadaverous. 

As bk>oming health had never spread its ros0» 
- The scornful upturned lip—and gloomy smile 

As *t were a sepukshre should dimly yawn-^ 
T%e folded arm, ano louse unsteady step 

As strength or power ha4 never strung the — rf i t i 
These outwardly; — But all within is dark 
As pitchy night, when no star rides the clouds. 
When pale-mead Luna hides her lustre bright. 
And the dense atmosphere Chaos resembles. 
Such as she was-^ere sovereign power, this lair 
And smiling world fur mortal residence framed. 
The heart of envy I— -who can paint its hue ! 
That heart where virtue has no resting place; 
Where joy, — or peace, — or hojje — can ne^'er come; 
Where scorpion stings engender — where the blood. 
Thick curdlinff, ^slras through the veins impetueus* 
Tainting the flowing tide of gentle health, 
And like a fearful storm, ruining the wBves 
Oo the vast sea of life. 

# 

This fiend of darkness, hovering around the steps 
of Goriolanus, may be figuratively said to have re- 
solved to mar his projects, and intercept the pro- 
gress of his well merited rewards. It was the 
custom of Rome that those, who were to be candi- 
dates for the consulship, shoulH stand in the market 
place^ clad in mean garpients, thrown loosely round 
their bodies, so as to enable them more easily to 
display their wounds or scara, to the citizens as 
they passed along ; which marks of honour, Entitled 
them to the suffrages of the people, without a ma- 
jority of whose voices the candidate could not be 
chosen. This ceremony was loathsome to Corio- 
lanuSj for many reason:^ ; 6rst, that he detested 
those vain boasters, who made a parade of theit 
deeds, and sought reward simply for the perfolmanco 
of their duties ; next, his pride disdained to sue for 
that which he* had well earned ; but most of all — 
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because he despised the common people, not on ac- 
count of their poverty, hut <toiisiderinfij them arro- 
gant, insolent, and timeserving. His great soul 
revolted at the thoughts of petitioning the very'he- 
ings whom he had so often spurned from him, and 
who he well knew in their hearts did not love him. 

Rome of late had suffered much : an unfruitful 
harvest had overspread the land with famine, and 
war had so 'impoverished the lower orders of the 
people, that they had scarcely the means of pur- 
chase, even had giain been brought to market. 
Many dis$:entions also of lute had arisen between 
the patiicians and the citizens ; and Marcras having 
invariably taken part with the nobles agains^t the 
Plebeians, he had therefore rendered himself ob- 
noxious to them, whilst his haughty and unbending 
spirit had moreover induced him to treat them with 
H degree of contempt, at which they revolted. 
Heqce they feared, yet hated him ; and though 
rompellrd to admire, they could not esteem him. 
jyaicius argued and felt like a soldier ; but did not 
iciison or think like a philosopher. He did not 
cofisider the difference in human nature. He did 
not reflect, that as ignorance is incapable of judg- 
ing with accuracy, so its weakness ought to be con- 
sidered, and rather be conciliated with mildness — 
than be driven to obstinacy by sternness. . But 
JNIarcins was no phil(>sopher. Born with power, he , 
thought lie had a tight to command— Gifted with 
genius^ he considered obedience the tribute due to 
his superiority — Hence the services he had render- 
ed to his country raising him still even beyr)nd his 
high rnnk and station, his mind was unbending, and 
his pride intolerable. 

Depending therefore alone upon ti:e love of the 
people, he might have had some cause of appre- 
hension ; but as vulgar minds are ever unstable, qr 
rather may wc not say — -as the lowly aiinded ore 
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ever ready lo offer iheir tribute %t the ahrine of 
greatness — unless driven thence by iinkindness — 
the former pride and haughty demeanour of Caius 
Marcius were forgot, in gratitude for the achieve- 
ments of the greiit Coriolanus ; and they were ready 
~to give him their voices, for the consulship. Had 
self command been a part of his education, Coriola- 
nus might b} a little sacrifice of his piide and by 
urbanity of manner — have secured the love as well 
as admiration of his fellow citizens , but the garb 
of hia humility was ill suited to llie haughtiness of 
his deportment, and when he look hi« --tand in the 
market place, and was, according to the ctistum, 




questioned by the citizens, who passed, what brought 
him there — he proudly replied, 

" Mine own desert ! t" 

" Your own descrlJ" replied the' men in surprise. 

" Aye — not mine own desire — rBelieve me, sirs, 
(was never my desire, to trouble the poor with 
begging."*** 

He then told them he had wounds lo show Ihcti, 
but when llicy advanced lo look, he grasped his 
manilf, close round him, saying they should " be 
tluira in privaU." Wbeo tney gave their votes, 
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instead of thanking them he waved them from him, 
imperiously, saying, he had their alms, and needed 
DO further with them. In a similar manner he an- 
swered all ; so that their voices were hardly given 
ere they repented having bestowed them ; while 
Coriolanus who continued his canvass with sullen 
reluctance, became by degrees like a chafed lion, 
exclaiming, 

Better it is to die, better to starve. 

Than crave the hire» which first we do deserve. 

Why In thiri woolBsh gown should I stand here 

"^ To 'beg 6f Hob and Dick^. — -— 

rather than fool it so 

Let the high office and the honour go 

To one that would do thiia ■ ♦*♦ 



He however obtained their suffrages ; and having 
stood the limited time, was relieved from his pain- 
ful situation ; joyfully repairing to the senate house, 
hoping all was now complete and no further degra- 
dation requisite. But he was little aware of the 
enmity which was working against him. Sicinius 
VelfUus, and Junius Brutus, the tribunes, who en- 
vied and hated the fame an^ prosperity of Corio- 
lanus, used their utmost power to thwart his pur- 
poses^ — By artifice, by servility, flattery and mean- 
ness, at which his noble spirit would have revolted, 
they had gained such ent,ire influence over the peo- 
ple, that their opinions and judgment were looked 
up to with confidence, and they were considered as 
' firm and faithfuj friends of the plebeians. They 
found it therefore no very difficult matter to irritate 
the minds of the citizens — who, upon reflection, felt 
themselves mocked at, by the n»anner in which Co- 
riolanus had asked their toices. Already mortified, 
— Sicinius and Brutus easily incensed, and by dark 
insinuations, excited theni to rebel, urging them to 
go in a body to the aenate house — and retract their 
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word. But in order to shield themselves from all 
suspicions, the artful tribunes told the citizens to 
assert, that it was in obedience to them their voices 
had been given, and now of their own desires they 
bad retracted. 4 

Just as Coriolanus was quitting the senate house, 
he was intercepted by the two tribunes, who inform- 
ed him it was not safe to pass ! . The citizens were 
incensed, they said ; and complained of his having 
mocked them ; wherefore they now refused to ac- 
knowledge him as consul. All was instantly one 
scene of confusion. Coriolanus, who had, with dif- 
ficulty, restrained his pride within any degree of 
control, now burst forth like flaming Etna. His 
eenerals, the good old Menenius, and many of his 
devoted friends, pleaded in vain. He was not to be 
appeased. He set the tribunes and the people at 
.defiance ; till the enraged multitude who had by de- 
grees assembled, insisted on his being thrown down 
the Tarpcian rock. He then drew his sword, rush- 
ed amongst them, and cutting his way through, es- 
caped to his own house, followed by Menenius, the 
generals, and several of the senators. 

His fiery eye and enraged countenance alarmed 
his mother, who too soon learned the cause of his 
displeasure, and reproved him. He heard her re- 
proof with impatience — 



Let them pull all about mine ears; present me 
Deatlt on the wheel, or at wild horses heels; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still ' 
Be thus to them. , 



Yolumnia was displeased ; she resented his pride 
and want of prudence, and excited his rage still fur- 
ther : bat fearful of inflaming him beyond' control, 
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Khe iiiged l> iTi more c^ilinly Mentnius assailed 
him tLO ; aid at leiigt t uith seEy gr(.'at difiiculiy 




prevailed upon him to smooth his ruffled spirit, and 
return once more to the rnarkel place. — It was siill 
much against his will ; yet such was his veneruiion, 
bis idniatty for his mother, Ihttt ho could not bearto 
see her offended or disturhed. He therefore to her 
made this sacrifice of his feelings ; declaring at (ho 
aame time, Ihat were it only himself, they should 
crush, him tn dust, and scatter it against the wind, 
ere he would bow to popular outcry. 

During this space of time, the envious, and ma- 
lignant Iribunes were busily employed corrupting 
the minds of the people ; and well versed in what 
(hey should do, prepared to chafe the foaming lion, 
tillhe should be stunned by his own roaiing. They 
succeeded but too eflectually. Coriolanus bad ex' 
erted his utmost strength ; he bad subdued himself, 
and was prepared to spCak and answer mildly : but 
Ihis was not the mood in which the tribunes wished 
him (o remain. Sicioius, the orator pf the people, 
I oon succeeded in ruflliog the assumed serenity of 
Coriolanus. Presuming upon his authority, wiih 
cool deliberate iuaoleoce, he accuatid him of being 



n traitor to the people ; whrn the impatient hero 
burst out into the ut nost vi ;lence, holh against Si- 
cinius and the people, declaring that if one fair 
word would j)urchase their favour he woiild not he- 
gtow that word. The citizens now hroke out in 
loud clawour — ' To the rock wilh him. To the rock 
with hiin !" The trihunes, not choosjnjj to hazard 
this mode of punishment, passed upon him the sen- 
tence of hanishment, which was unanimously ajjreed 
to — und such was the power (at this period) invest- 
ed in, or rather usurped hy the tribunes and the 
people, that the' senators and p<itricians had but an 
ft!)ridcyed authority. Thus without trial nr fair con- 
denuration, the brave warrior, who had fought and 
bled in the cause and for the preservation of his 
.ungrateful countrymen, was banished from his na- 
.live land. He took a tender farewell of his wi'b, 
mother, children and friends, who followed him 
weepinjr throu<jh the gates of the city :— and when 
he tcre himself from them, and hastened away, 
they gazeil after Ijim, till he was lost to their view, 
wiien they returned sorrowing to their several 
honrujs. / 

C(U-iolanus, meantime, with folded arms wal'^rd 
f wiftly forward, nor once cast a look behind, till he 
hnd reached a lofty hill at some distance jrom the 
eity. He then began to reflect on all that had 
p; ssed, nnd his proud heart swelled with disdain at 
tl e remembcanee of his ungrateful country, to 
vhich he thus bade adieu — 

Irtipcr"- 1 Rome, farewell — the cankerworm 

or font ingratitude kat tainted tliee. 

And thiiu art lontlipome to my xcry thonsf'it. 

W'ml I any oth^r l':i;l liaH (*lai»«<^d my I irth 

Thai Imef I fl .nuu ! — and liavc T livtd to thip, 

Ts 't tlvi;; yo do V'>i»r \v;;n lots toward, 

\\'h;» fii^'i , and ItUfd, :ind I ri uf you coitpifst-a Ijonie '\ 

Coi'in'st; t'»8vil y ;'.r pr dc, aid e;* I y<iur LasLUasa * 

li^aUioJe 1 1 U'bou powuu {o our UmmI 



Whal AnsidVitr liii infiimei tie hiinun i>reH.it, 
More niexn, mure alijrMii, „r inure inruunaU": 
ThuK 'm to th« KHil. u >o1lur« to Hie fraiiM, 
Impiriiig toriore, — lurlure witboul end, 
Thy iHnliling wutmiii, uoi Lima il«Jf »n Hwlhi 
Th«o heir me gbriou. Hani,— and grunt iny fa-aj't; 

A HvdiTliiieiij— hut iihere'i iho llercutn, 
Slull kill the munalcr, ye bare madly raUnl ■ 

Diigusted he turned away — nnd ftroceeded on hip 
journey toward AntJum; where, entering the house 
of Tullus A'ifidiua, and placing him^;!!' beneath ■ 
Aalue of Ju|iirer, lie remain(;d with his face covered, 
and whhout speaking. There was something so 
commeiuling in his appearance, thai the servanit 
did not venture to duturh his meditations : but the; 
infurmed (heir master of the lingular visitor, wbo 
had entered hie dwelling. Tullus who waa en- 




gaged with a large party afaupper,.inade an apolo- 
^ gy to his friendsj and went in search of this myste- 
nous guest. 

Goriolanus, diRcoverinf; himself, told him brief, 
the conduct he hnd ex|iericnced ; and giving him 
.the choice to receive hitn u!i a friend, or treat him 
as an enemy — threw open his breast, to meet hia 
iaggei'a point, if aucti waa his deure. 
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Tullus, charmed with the frankness -and noble 
spirit of Coriblanus, thus venturing himself in the 
power of an inveterate enemy — forgot all former 
hate ; forgave that he had seven times been con- 
quered by his mighty arm, and clasping him eagerly 
to his breast, conducted him in triumph to his guests 
— who received him as a god — and bowed to him 
with lowly devotion as to Mars himself Tullus 
was preparing to invade the Roman territories ; and 
Coriolanus, at the united request of himself and his 
friends^ undertook to share the toils and danger with 
him. 

The name of Coriolanus, joined with their gene- 
ral, inspired the Yolsciaus with a courage almost 
superhuman. They proceeded with fire and sword ; 
and desolation marked their track. They moved 
but to conquer, and took spoils in abundance, in 
which Coriolanus, with his accustomed liberality, 
refused to partake. Victories ^innumerable were 
obtained, and horror and dismay spread through the 
Roman state. , 

The security of the worthless tribunes was now 
ended ; and the unhappy people, who had been de- 
luded by their arts, turned upon them with rage. 
The city was in despair. Cries and lamentations 
w^re heard on every side. Sacririces were made 
to the gods, but their prayers were not regarded ; 
and after many days of anxiety, they at length 
heard that Coriolanus and Tullus Aufidius, with 
their victorious legions, were encamped within five 
miles of the city, even on the plains beneath thai 
very hill, where the exiled Roman had breathed his 
vows of vengeance on his ungrateful countrymen. 

Too late they repented their errors. The patri- 
cians reviled the citizens, attributing to their injus- 
tice the Vuin which threatened them. The plebeians 
now wished to recall him, and various messengers 
were deputed \ but in vain : Coriolanus was deaf to 



Hii geoeralt, whom he had ever 
be«n aocuBtomed to revere, weul first and were dis- 
■niwed. Then Menenius whom he loved ; and be 
wu aemewhal moved at the sight of the Tcperable 
ftiend who had watched him from his infancy, for- 
gnful of faia yesra aod silvery beard, bending the 
kOM before him, .in humble aupplication — fut ht 




tamed bis bead away, and waved him thence The 
priest! oftbe templee then went ; but they were net 
■tore Buccessful : and now all hope aeemed at aa 
«m1 ; when the Lady Valeria (sister to the renown- 
ed Publicola, whose memory was dear to the Re- 
naiu for the services he had done the stale, and 
for hit bewitching eloquence), with other Roman 
ladie^ made application to Volumnia and Virgilia, 
proposing to ^o in solemn procession to the camp 
of the Volsciana, and implore the mercy of Corio- 
IinuR. Tolumnin, though scarcely indulging a hope 
ef tuccets, undertook the task ; secretly resolving 
that should he refuse her petition, he should trample 
over her body in entering the gates of the City. 
Thus she could die for her country if she had not 
the power to save, and her eyes should never look 
Upon its ruin and disgrace. 
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Coriolanus unhappily seemed marked out for envj 
to Tcnt its spleen upon. Aufidius soon became 
jealous of his power ; and, notwithstanding the im- 
portant services he had rendered to the Vulscian 
state, lamented the confederacy he had formed, and 
&ough the advantage was all his own, he envied 
him that wonderful success which followed his 
achievements, and thought the honour attached to 
the name of this powerful Roman more to be valued 
than all the possessions extended empires could be- 
stow. Nor were there wanting discontented and 
malignant spirits, who fed the flame of his resent- 
ment, until it mounted into a blaze. He unbosom- 
ed himself to one of these base minded slaves, 
whose only business seems to be, on earth, to mar 
that happiness in others, which they are incapable 
of enjoying themselves. '* Do my people still fly 
to the Roman ?" inquired Tullus. 

I do not know what witchcraft *• inhini; bat 
Your ■oldien ase him an the grace, *fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And yon are darkened in thia action. Sir, 
Even by your own.*** 

The cause which had excited enmity against Co- 
riolanus in Rome, did not exist in the present in- 
stance : it was therefi>re envy alone. The soldiers 
looked upon him as a being of superior order^ o a 
thing 

Made by some other deity than natara, 
That shapes man better.*** 

and Aufidius could not bow to his ffreatness. At 
first he had been surprised into friendsdip ; but tlie 
sentiment was transient : and he, with his officers, 
conspired to bring accusations against the exile, 
which mtg^ht secure his destruction^ as soon aa he 
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had completed the victories he was now engaged 
in. Coriolanus, little supposing that the same envy, 
malice, and ingratitude, which had driven him from 
his native land, were secretly in force against him 
here, strengthened his own private feelings of re- 
sentment, by a high sense of honour towards the 
Yolscians, whose cause he had espoused. 

The generals were sitting in council, when a loud 
shout was heard without ; and, clothed in deep 
mourning, all the loftiest matrons and virgins of 
Rome advanced towards the throne where Coriola- 
nus was seated. Last came the weeping Virgilia, 
and Volumnia leading her infant grandson in her 
hand, who, with his mother and grandmother, bowed 
his Irtiees in mournful supplication. Coriolanus, 
whose reverence as a son, and tenderness as a hus- 
band and father, were only exceeded by his invinci- 
ble courage, could not resist this appeal to his heart. 
He strove against his fealings ; but the voice of 
nature prevailed for a time *, and, darting from hia 
seat, he raised his mother from -the earth, and bent 
his knee to her ; then raised his wife, and affection- 
ately saluted her. 



-Oh, a kiss 



Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgined it e'ei* since.*** 

He then lifted his young boy in the air, and 
gazed on him with delighted eagerness, exclaiming^ 

The god of soldiers. 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness : that thou mayst proYe 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a ^reat sea-mark, standing every tiaw, 
And saving tho^ thit eye thee.*** 

These bursts of involuntary tendernfe^s having 
passed^ hh resumed his seat^ and took upOiL bia> 
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again the terrible front of Mars. He lesisted all 
their pleading. His bosom heaved, and agitation 
shook his mighty frame ; but he yielded not. Vo- 
lumnia bbgged him to name conditions to the full 
advantage of the Volscians ; to drop the sword of 
warfare, and secure a lasting peace between their 
states : or, should he refuse their prayers, she 
vowed to lay herself b^ore the city gates, wher^ 
he should never enter as a conqueror, but treading 
over the prostrate bleeding frame of her who gave 
him life. This threat was seconded by the sorrow- 
ing Yirgilia, who called the gods to witness, that 
the moment which brought her husband to her sight, 
entering the gates of Rome as an enemy — even be- 
fore his eyes, she would plunge a dogger to her 
heart, and thef^ushing tide of life should be his 
welcome ! Coriolanus shuddered ; he appealed (o 
Aufidius, who, moved by the affecting scene, look- 
ed as if he sanctioned his desire of relenting : but 
in this Aufidius was treacherous, and only wished a 
pretence to break all terms between them. 

Coriolanus yielded to the strong impulses of na- 
ture ; and, leading his wife and mother forth, sent 
the;n back to Rome exulting — promising in a few 
days to send the proposals of union between the 
Romans and Volscians. 

* The two tribunes were exposed to the very ut- 
most rage of the people — when shouts of joy and 
sounds of triumph put a period to their danger. 
The procession was returned from the camp— re- 
turned with joy ! The following day, Coriolanus 
drew back the Volscians from the camp ; when sac- 
rifices were offered in Rome to the gods, and the 
ladies led through the city in triumph. But these 
rejoicings were transient ; and soon succeeded by 
an event least of all to have been expected. 

At the next general meeting cf the Volscian se- 
nate, Tullus Aufidius advanced many unjust accu« 

26 
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ftalions against Coriolanus ; and commanded him to 
resign the authoritj which had been entrusted to 
him. This he refua»ed to do, unless by the desire of 
the people, at whose request, as well as at tl^ de- 
ni e of Tullus, he had undertaken its exercise. He 
iJ en addressed the senators and people ; and so 
great was his eloqu3nce, Vhen he cho.«;e to exert it, 
80 unjustifiable Auiidius's charges against him, and 
so powerful the general sentiment of esteem and 
admiration which he had excited, that Aufidius, 
fearing his rivaFs triumph would be rendered more 
complete bj the very means he had intended should 
destroy him, rudely interrupted him in his address, 
and ofiercd him such unwarrantable insults, that 
Coriolanus, thrown off his guard by these new in- 
stances of ingratitude and baseness, indignantly 
drew Wi& sword upon Aufidius. The vile conspira- 
tors now rushed at once upon him, and he lell, over- 
powered by innumerable wounds. 

The senators were highly enraged, and charged 
Aufidius with Ailsehood and ingratitude : but he 
pointed out so effectually the danger which sur- 
rounded them while Coriolanus lived, that if they 
were not convinced, they at least were silent. When 
Aufidius beheld at his feet the mangled form of him 
who, while livii:g, ''^ had plucked all gaze his way,^^ 
his resentment abated, his admiration revived, and 
he repented of the deed lie had committed. He 
assisted in raising the body ; and with three of his 
soldiers bore him on his shoulders to his tent — giv- 
ing orders that all honours befitting a warrior should 
be prepared to grace the hero's funeral. 

So fell the invincible Coriolanus, even in his prime 
of life; leaving behind a memorable lesson that hu- 
man nature, however ex^iltcd our station, cannot 
stand secure against the darts of malice or of envy, 
and therefore it were well the mind should early be 
taught the wisdom of becoming humility. Pride is 
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a precious gem, ifexorted only with judgment ; but 
adangerous instrument, if used iucaiUiously. Minds, 
highly wrought, require a tenfold portion of forbear- 
ance ; first to command themselves, and next to 
guard against the machinations which ever will be 
employed against them, by those who have neither 
generosity to acknowledge their merits, nor virtue 
to imitate them. 

Some 8pirit9 are no formed, as it should seem 

The mighty hand of Heav'n had iKinkrupts iiiobe 

Of hah a million, to enrich one mind 

With more endowment than to one pertains; 

Setting this crested favourite above 

The mass of human kind, like some high hill 

Cacting its ^•hado\v o'er the l:)wly vales; 

As 'twere to teach them insignificance: 

Or like the sun (peerlefis in briiii>i:ioy) 

Riding majestic through the vaulted skie6 

Spreading \ua ^ikhw bv?an)s on this our earth. 

And now agnin wiiliJrawing them— or lest 

We underprize that value — ever near— 

Yet as the sun, the richest gift of God 

Bestowed upon this perishable globe. 

Some imperf.'ction entertains, to prove 

Omnipotence alone is free from taint; 
So in th'» forming of these lofty minds, 

Some grosser matter aptly minijles there 

To throw a gVmm upon the brighter part: 

Or pride too highly wrought, or vanity. 

Or overpois'd ambition, vauiiting high; 

Or vice, or weakness, in some sort to shade 

The page sublime of glowing intellect. 

And couiTtermine its richer grace and beauty; 
• Embracing sometimes peril and destruction. ' 
Alas ! to man it never yet was given 

To breathe the breath of life, and be a God. 

The soul, encag?d i 1 tenement of clay, 

Tmbibes contagion from its enrlhly prison 

To circumvent its jflii^ht. Mortality — 

Heav'n teaches us to know, its utmost limits. 

Thus far proud man — not farther shalt thou go, 

Lest, here on earth, thou shouldst partake of heaveo,. 

Presuming to attain perfcctability ! - 

I 
i 
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And ilieK Ih> »or>l;— lince nor Fbilwoplif 

Cnn uid— -nor jel Religion inflitence. 

Wlien IltH'cii afHiclion (enda, ve bow our bn 



The griel' o( Uh can iidmil no euie ; 
Shvc in the nlsJura of resolved amandmeDl. 

That it U move difficult to keep a loeer, than to 
win one, ia a truth univ«rstilly allowed ; yet, like 
many other painful truths, it ia rather lamented as a 
misfortune not to he ohviated, than considered as a 
fault of our own creation, for which the remi-dy lies in 
our own pow^r. Courtship is loo comiiionly made a 
system of niulual deception, each striving to 'conceal 
tlieir faults, and magnify their virtues, in order tc 
enhance their power; not reflecting, that possession 
tears away the veil, and renders every trifling delect 
more glaringly conspicuous. Tliis ia one cause of 
the failure ii matiimoniol happiooM. Jjiatber, ud 
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more important one, is, the eagerness with which 
young women display their attractions, before niarri- 
nge, and their negligence afterwards ; as if it was the 
business of a wife to render herself disagreeable in 
the eyes of a husband, though it )iad been her pride, 
as a mistress, to make herself fascinating to the sens- 
es of her lover. 

This too common, and frequently fiital error, was 
destructive to the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Love- 
more. Equals in birth and fortune, they had met 
without restraint; and by their own desire, and under 
the sanction of their friends, they had entered into 
the marriage state, with every prospect r»f perman<!nt 
happiness. Alas! these ho|>es were transient. The 
tender Isabel too soon found the ardent lover trans- 
formed into a cool and well-bred hu.sband. She was ' 
\\ retched ; and imagined herselfthe most unfortunate 
woman in the world: yet never once supposed the 
cause to originate in herself 

Isabel Hardingham was the only daughter of weak 
and indulgent parents : she had been initiated in all 
he superfluous accomplishments suitable to her birth 
and fortune ; but her mind was uninformed. Young, 
handsome, elegant, full of gaiety and animation, she 
had attracted the regard of Lovemore, a yaung man 
of fashion, who had vivacity enough to be charmed 
with the gaieties of the world, yet sense eriough.to 
wish for the comforts of a domestic fireside. To hira 
Isabel Hardingham appeared in every respect calcu- 
lated to become the delightful companion he sought 
for — a companion, whose wit and vivacity would be 
the subject of universal admiration in public, while 
her perpetual go >d humonr should be an irresistible 
charm in private. 

A facetious old clergymart, in the country, used 
archly to bid his young friends "beware of the first 
quarrel, and they would be sure to live happy all 
their lives. ^' The first quarrel of Mr. and Mrs. Love- 
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more was indeed the death blow to their peace. Isa- 
bel had formed her estimate of domestic duty precise- 
ly un'^in the plan of action by which her father's and 
mother's conduct was regulated ; not taking: into con- 
sideration the difference between her father and hus- 
band, both in point of age and disposition. Her hus- 
band was^young, and of a volatile temper ; her father 
old, and of a dull, quiet, insipid disposition, willingly 
subject to the. control of her mother ; but widely dif- 
ierent was the character of Lovemore, and widely 
drffercnt the mode of treatment requisite to Secure 
his happiness in the marriage state. 

The first few weeks of their marriage had been 
spent in gaiety — in a perpetual round of visiting ; 
and Isabel was the happiest of liie happy. When, 
however, this round of gaiety was passing away, she 
began to feel it her duty, as a good wife, to become 
grave and steady: a sacrifice by no means required 
at her hands, nor pleasing in the eyes of Mr. Love- 
more ; who told her, half in jest, and half in earnest^ 
that had he required a grave old housekeeper, he 
could have hi*-ed one, without taking out a license 
for the purpose. Isabel felt offended ; he laughed 
at her gravity ; but his levity increased the offence: 
and, re5)roaching him with cruelty, she wept like a 
wayward child. He craved her pardon ; but there 
was so much ridicule in his manner, that, far from 
appeasing her anger, he only irritated her the, more: 
and thinking it a point of wisdom to fly from the ap- 
proach of a storm, he left her without saying where 
he was going, or when he should return. This was 
an aggravation not to be endured ; and Isabel gave 
way to all the bitterness of vexation. 

Lovemore, whose temper was extremely good, 
was really sorry at the uneasiness which he had oc- 
casioned to Isabel ; and, willing to convince her that 
ho had no intention of giving her pain, he went to a 
jeweller's and purchased an elegant ornament, two 



cornelian licaits, fanciluliy liukcd together by a chain 
of roses, as a peace oftering. 

On his rdurn, he found the irritated fair one, 
pale and dejected, and her eyes s.voUen with tears. 
Grieved to see her thus seriously unhappy, he seated 
himself by her ; and juitting his arm round' her waist, 
was about to kiss hei, when she |i(*evishly repulsed 
him, and bade him take his seat moi e distant. Love- 
more bore her petulance with gre at goodhumour, and 
told her laughing, that she had been a spoiled child, 
but he must not allow her to l>e a spoiled wife: yet, 
he added, she was likely to become one, for he had 
brought a love girt, to plead his pardon. He then 
presented the ornament, which she refused ; and 
when he urged her acceptance, and offered to fasten 
it round her neck, she threw it from her with disdain. 

Lovemore was now, in his turn, offended ; and 
withdrew to his study: leaving her to recover her 
temper at leisure, or to brood over hes anger till she 
Avas weary. 

Trifling as this quarrel was, the sf cds of discord 
were sov/n ; and the growth was rapi.i. They loved 
each other tenderly ; but their t( nipeLs did not assi- 
milate. Lovemore, as already observed, was gay 
and volatile ; Isabel grave and sentimentiil: when 
he went abroad, she was wretched till his rjBturn, yet 
never greeted that return with smiles. He usually 
found her pensive and sullen ; ever complaining of 
his absence ; yet when he was present, evincing no 
ray of pleasure in his society. If he proposed her 
going out, she would decline his invitation ; if he 
wished her to read, or play, or sing, she would com- 
plain of headache, or lassitude ; if he read, or sung 
to her, she listened with a coldness bordering on apa- 
thy: and she,"by degrees, became so negligent of her 
person, that Lovemore, disappointed in his hopes of 
a pleasing companion, sought refuge from a disagree- 
able homey in a vortex of dissipation ; whilst the un- 
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hHppy Isabel Temained sullenly at home, the prey of 

X>oyemore, too mttnty (o engage in incessant quar- 
rels, warded offher perpelual inquiries of—" Where 
lie was going ?"-^" Where he had been to?" — 
" When he wnuld return ?"— or, " Whether he would 
dine at home?" with the most perfect goodbrecding ; 
but with a degree of coldness which tortured her to 
the soul: and, to add to her sorrow, her maid Mus- 
lin brought her intelligence that Mr. Loveniore was 
intimate with a lady from Bath, a young, lovely, 
and attractive widow. Thia information she had 
gained from Mr, William, a conceited fop— the 
confidant of nil his master's follies, Ins valet, and 
principal favourite. There was a hitle flirtation 
going on between muslin and William ; and they* 
were sometimes on very good terms: whilst, at oth- 
ers, she would interfere with his nmuscments, and 
spoil his game- when at cards — to his great mortiti- 
calion ; lor he piqued himself upon bis skill, and 
could not bear to be disturbed when at play, by a 
woman, even though hia acknowledged mistreBB. 




Among the mimeroua tram of Mr Lo^emore's 
acquaintance the most pirticularwcre SirBnlliint 
Feahion, a light, airy whimsical coxcomb , and Sir 
Bashful Constant,' a country squire. The latter, 
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totally unacquainted with high life, became sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly the possessor of a title, by the 
death of a distant relative ; and, marrying a young 
woman of fashion, mingled his own narrow prejudices 
with the gaieties of high life, which made a strange, 
incongruous mixture. He was, in short, a standing 
jest among his acquaintance ; so sheepish in his 
manners, that he blushed every moment — so fearful 
of appearing ridiculous or singular, that he adopted 
every custom of fashionable life, however absurd, 
lest he should be pointed at as being particular ; and 
80 tenacious of the rights and dignity of a husband, 
that he was perpetually quarrelling with his wife, 
whom he really loved, in order to keep up his con- 
sequence, and convince every body that she was 
obedient, and that he was lord and master in his own 
house. 

The continual . disagreement, which existed be- 
tween Sir Bashful and Lady Constant, laid her open 
to the attacks of some of the gay visitors that fre- 
quented her mansion ; amongst which number Sir 
Brilliant stood foremost, who openly expressed his 
admiration ; and though his impertinent advam^es 
had .not met with any encouragement, yet, depend- 
ing on the general frailty of the sex, and on the spirit 
of resentment which Sir Bashful's constant ill-hu- 
mour must eventually excite, he indulged the most 
sanguine hopes of success. 

Another of her admirers was Mr. Lovemore ; but 
his advances were better masked than those of Sir 
Brilliant: he meant to sap her principles by degrees 
— to insure her friendship and esteeni; and rely on 
his own skill to ripen that friendship into love. He 
was the chosen friend af *"ir Basl.i'ul, the confidant 
('t'uii \\\a secrets. Kvery quarrel he b«id \\\t[\ Lady 
Coiistaiit was recouiitcd tu Loveuiore, and with all 
the importance of ignorance and weakress, the silly 
baronet assigned, as the reason of his folly, that it 
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deliglitedwilhber resixtsncefohis will ; and admired 

her spirit of disobedience. He murniiired openly at 
her extravagance, and suffered her to lie iiubject to 
frequent applications from tier trndespeople.yet would 
in secret pay the demands upon her. He was violent 
in his abu^ of the riots ntid disturbances in his house, 
occasioned by routB. .lialls, und visitors ; yet when 
alone, he would c;:ultinply look over the cards oflhe 
different persona of rank who frequented his bouse, 
and lo the name of a duchess or countess, he would 
bow bis head with the most profound reverence. He 
was also devotedly attached lo his wife,; nay, indeed, 
. absolutely in love: but, so contrary was i he whole of 
his behaviour to anything; like repnrd.lhnl Lady Con- 
stant never once suspected he entertained any nflec- 
(ion, and wag surprised what molive could hnvr in- 
duced him to make her an offer of hi^j hniid. i'i.''jrti£t- 
ed at length with his viofence and absurd itv, phe r< - 
solved on an immediate separation : ai d pcLit ii otic 
of her guardians a request, that he woiilci prvy^re 
apartments in his own house for her ncconim''riiitii'n. 
Poor Sir Bashful was now much perplexi^d. He 
longed to impart to her the secret of his love, and lo 
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assure *ier that all his violence and ill-humour were 
assumed ; and that, far from really thinking her im- 
properly extravagant, it was his pride and dt light to 
see her shine lU^e a meteor in the circles of fashion: 
but the fear of the world's derision operated so pow- 
erfully on his nrind, that he dared not acknowledge 
the truth. This apprehension was strengthened by 
Mr. Lovemore, who had every possible objection to 
an eclaircissement between Sir Bashful and Ladj 
Constant: as their disunion was the hope on which 
his own success was built. At thi^ period, it was a 
sort of fashion for men to be inattentive to their wives ; 
and for a man to own that he loved his wife, was to 
expose himself to the ridicule of ail the would-be wits 
of the day. Lovemore had good sense enough to 
despise their ribaldry ; for though he, in apparent 
compliance with custom^ treated his wife with neglect 
and indifference, yet that was solely because she had 
driven him from her by her own weakness and folly. 
Had Isabel rendered his fireside happy, Lovemore 
would have set the scoffj of the unthinking world at 
defiance: but not so the weak-minded Sir Bashful ; 
the laugh of a fool was to him a source df terror, and 

♦ to have his feelings made a jest of was insupportable. 
These struggles between his judgment and his fears 

, had been long and severe, but it now became neces- 
sary to decide ; i'or Lady Constant had ordered the 
deeds of scpaiation to be prepared, and had even 
named the (fay of her departure. He must deter- 
mine, therefore, whether liis futlire happiness should 
be j?ncri;'ced or nc t. He consulted with his dear 
Trilnd Lovemore ; but he was at a loss what advice 
Jo give, being himself too deeply interested in the 
discontent of lady Co'.istant. Sir Bashfill, however, 
came to a determinati' n of imparting to his wife by 
letter, the secret of his regard for her; and Lovemow 
was deputed to be the bearer of the important mandate. 
Scarce was this resolution formed, ere Sir Brilliant 
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Fashion called, full of mirth and glee, to inform Sir 
bashful of a strange circumstance which had oc- 
curred ; so strange, that the town was in an uproar. 
Sir Amorous La-Fool had fallen in love with his own 
wife ! and was going to retire into the country to live, 
like Darby and Joan ; where, as he said, " they 
would love most heartily for one month, grow indif- 
ferent to each other iii two, and hate most cordially 
in three." 

*' Do you think that will be the end of it .^" in- 
quired Sir Bashful, twirling his thumbs, and looking 
more than usually silly. 

" Oh ! you may depend upon that (replied' Six 
Brilliant). Did any person ever hear ©f so abs.urd 
a thinor as a man to be in love with his own wife? 
To fall in love with another man's wife is perfectly 
consistent ; — but his own wife, intolerable ! He is 
the laughing-stock of the town already ; and what is 
still worse. Sir Charles Wildfire, who is now writing 
a comedy, has made Sir 'Amorous the hero \ so the 
subject will not die in a hurry." 

Sir Bashful was in agony: he sawhiraself the jest 
and<ridiculc of all the fools in toivn ; and the idea was 
dreadful. His only consolation was, that Lovemore 
had frankly owned he also loved his wife ; and thus 
ventured to hope that he would keep him in counte- 
nance: for Lovemore was too generous to lay the 
blame of his indifference to Isabel's folly, and had 
therefore given Sir Bashful reason to suppose that 
his neglect towardb her entirely proceeded from fear 
of the world's ridicule. He hesitated for a long time : 
Lovemore was gone, and he was left to his own med- 
itations. The sight of Lady Constant's woman, pass- 
ing through the hall, with some of her mistress's ward- 
robe on her arm, which she was going to pack up, — 
reminded him how near was the hour of sep aration ; 
and this, at once, put an end to his scruples. He 
resolved to write immediately ; and ordered the but- 

3« 
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ler 10 WHil lill the liltir wiw rtadj— aslie fttrei 
delay till Mr. Lovemoie's return, the loss of er 
momeni being of importance. 

While be viar busily employed at his pen, sn 
r<duDlary burst of laughter &om the butler rou 




his epprehenaions. After looking at him, nith ' 
prise, for a few momenta, he angrily demanded 
cauae of hia mirth ; and the man, apologising foi 
rudeneaa, declared he could not hel^ laughing a 
article he was looking over, wliich was indeed 
aaid, enough lo make a horse Iiiugb. Ho then i 
aloud — " We hear, that a neic Comedy ii tnrchta 
alone of the Theatret, and kHI gpeedity be petfon 
tnlUled " The Amorcm Hvabavd, or the Man in J 
xctSh his mm Wife." 

Sir Bashful was much disconcerted ; yet he 
covered himself : and completing his letter, wa 
the point of sending it ; but, fearful lest the i 
should suspect the contents, he resolved to await 
return of hia friend Mr, Lovemore, who very op 
lunely came to hia wish. After a little delibcrat 
it was determined thut Lovemnre should merelj 
r.'cl the letter, and send it, us Tnim hiiiiself ; that 
(servants might not susjiccf thdr master having i 
tea to her. At that mojnent, hov-ever. Sir Bril) 
Fariiion returned, »n^ Sir Bnibfiil, to | 
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interrupting their business, went down stairs to re« 
ceive and dismiss him as soon as possible ; whilst, 
during the absence of Sir Bashful, Mr. Lovemore 
wrote a letter to Lady Constant, declaring his ardent 
Ipve for her, which letter he substituted in place of 
her husband^s tender epistle. Sir Brilliant's visit 
was short ; and the anxious Sir Bashful hastily re- 
turned to his dear friend, who waited with the letter 
in his hand. A servant was immediately despatched 
with it to Lady Constant, who was in an apartment, 
across the gallery, the door of which, standing open, 
gave the husband and lover an opportunity of wit- 
nessing her conducf whilst perusing the letter. But 
they weie both driven to despair, when they beheld 
her tear it in pieces, and throw it from her with in^ 
dignation. Sir Bashful, whp naturally supposed it 
to be his own letter, now gave up all as lost ; he felt 
convinced he had forfeited her love for ever ; the 
thought distracted him : and this distraction was 
aroused almost to madness, when Sir Brilliant Fash- 
ion rushed into the room, and triumphantly displayed 
a pair of diamond buckles and a diamond cross — 
which he had just received as a present. 

Sir Bashful was struck with dismay ; and could 
with difficulty suppress his agitation! These very 
buckles and cross he had himself sent to Lady Con- 
stant the day before ; and her having bestowed such 
a splendid present on Sir Brilliant, was a glaring 
proof, if not of actual infidelity, at least of love to 
the fop. Sir Brilliant was too much occupied with 
his own triumph, to observe the nrfutual uneasiness 
of Lovemore and Sir Bashful ; and he departed al- 
most as abruptly us he had entered. 

Lady Constant had for some time past been teas- 
ing Sir Bashful for a pair of buckles and a cross: 
but he, as was his custom, accused her of extrava- 
gance, declaring that he would not sanction such 
ooii^ ; and tluit if ahie preauoMd to onier them, 
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she must pay for them, — for he would not. Then, 
with the same absurdity, which usually marked his 
conduct, he went to a jeweller's, and gave orders 
that the ornaments should be made, and sent to her. 
When she received this anonymous present, she im- 
agined it came from Sir Brilliant ; and thinking.con- 
tempt the only treatment his presumption deserved — 
she returned the jewels to him, in the same anonymous 
way they were sent to her. Sir Bashful was now 
completely wretched ; yet a faint hope passed over 
his mind, that Lady Constant, really supposing the 
jewels came from him, had returned them, as she 
imagined, to the right owner. This faint hope kept 
him from absolute despair ; but his mind was alto- 
gether in a dreadful state of anxiety, and he saw no 
prospect before him, but of an immediate and defini- 
tive separation. ' * 

Mrs. Lovemore's affliction, in the mean time, in- 
creased with every passing day. Mr. Lovemore's 
indifference seemed to border on absolute dislike : 
he was so seldom at home, and kept such late hours, 
that she saw little of him ; yet her love for him did not 
abate, and she was a prey to the keenest jealousy. 
Sometimes, she thought of demanding a separate 
maintenance, and returning home to her parents: but 
such a step would preclude every chance of future 
happiness ; and she still indulged the hope that some 
fortunate circumstance would occur to restore the 
lost affections of her adored husband. 

Sir Brilliunt was the man whom she accused of 
luring Mr. Lov<?inorc from his home, and leading him 
into perpetual scenes of dissipation ; but Sir Brilliant 
defended himselffrorn this charge with great warmth : 
he did not wish to lose ground in her estimation, for 
all neglected wives were the objects of his care and 
affection ; and Mrs. Lovemore, as well as Lady Con- 
stant, had long been marked out as peculiarly entitled 
to his attention and regard. Tow?^rds Mrs. Love- 
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more he bati not indeed as yet open!/ declared him- 
self; but he had taken frequent opportunities of tx- 
prossing his admiration It was known that Sir Bril- 
liant pai(> his addresses to Mrs. Belmour, the lovely 
widow from Bath ; and therefore Mrs. Lovemore 
naturally concluded it was he who liad introduced 
Mr. Lovemore to her parties. She accordingly told 
him her suspicion ; when, to her great surprise, ho 
assured her, on his honour, that Mf. Lovemore did 
not even know Mrs. Belmour, and. proceeded to 
describe her in such glowing terms, that poor Mrs. 
Lovemore trembled at her husband's danger, should 
he indeed be acquainted with this fascinating woman. 
But Sir Brilliant's assurances were so strong, she 
almost ventured to hope that Muslin's information 
was erroneous. Muslin on her part was obstinate: 
she declared that her assertion was true, and that her 
master had visited every day and every evening at 
Mrs. Belmour's for the last month past. 

Isabel, sinking under the tortures of suspense, 
resolved to pay a visit to this charming widow, and 
learn the truth at once, whether or not Mr. Love- 
more did visit there. In her way she called on Lady 
Constant ; and, speaking of Mrs. Belmour, heard so 
many encomiums on her various virtues, that she was 
at a loss what to think. Determined, however, to 
be satisfied, she adhered to her resolution of visiting 
the sprightly widow, and ordered her chair there, on 
leaving Lady Constant. 

Mrs. Belmour received her very graciously ; and, 
after many apologies for her intrusion, the anxious 
wife inquired if a gentleman qf the name of Love- 
more did not visit her. Mrs. Belmour instantly in- 
formed her she did not know any person whatever of 
that name ; and Mrs. Lovemore, happy in the assur- 
ance, arose to depart: but Mrs. Belmour, struck with 
her interesting appearance and the air of melancholy 
in her countenance and manner, requested her to re- 

_ 30* 
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main ; and, taking her hand with great tenderness, 
begged her to pardon her curiosity, in inquiring who 
the gentleman was jibout whom she was thus appar- 
ently anxiuus. i 

Mrs. Lovemore, encouraged by the frankness and 
goodhumour of Mrs. Belmour's manner, now freely 
imparted her painful situation, telUnv all her love for 
her husband, and all his neglect of her. Mrs. Bel- 
mour, whose temper was not only lively, but reasona- 
ble, then questioned Mrs. Lovemore very closely as 
to her own management of herhusbjind's affections, 
and pointed opt the danger of unfounded jealousy ; 
observing, that women were too apt to blame the ne- 
glect of their husbands, when, in fact, the fault was 
in themselves. 

Mrs. Lovemore, somewhat displeased, replied 
rather hastily — " Angry with myself, madam! — Cal- 
umny con lay nothing to my charge— the virtue of 
my conduct, madam" — 

"Ay (replied the lively widow), I could have laid 
my life you would be at that work — that's the folly 
of us all. But virtue is out of the question at pres- 
ent. It is la belle nature — nature embellished by 
the advantages of art, that the men expect now-a- 
days ; — and really, madam, without compliruent, you 
seem to have all the qualities that can dispute your 
husband's heart with any body ; but the exertion of 
those qualities, I am afraid, is suppressed. You'll 
exause my freedom ; I have been married, and am a 
little in the secret. It is much more difficult to keep 
a heart, than to win one.' After the fatal words, " for 
better for worse," the general way with wives is, to 
relax into indolence ; and, while they are guilty of no 
infidelity, they think that is enough : — but they are 
mistaken ; there is a great deal wanting — an address, 
a manner, a desire of pleasing. Hf>me must be 
made a place of pleasure to the husband ; and the 
wife must throw iaiioite variety into her maimer: aad 
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this I take to be the whole mystery, the way to keep 



a man." 



Isabel scarcely knew whether to be pleased or 
offended-*— whether to attribute the lightness with 
which the gay widow treated the subject, to levity, 
or good sense: yet, there was an air of so much truth 
and nobleness of sentiment in her countenance, she 
was strongly disposed to own that the ptaises of Lady 
Constant and Sir Brilliant were not unworthily be- 
stowed. Their conversation was interrupted by a 
loud knocking at the door ; when Mrs. Belmour, 
declaring she would not be at home, called to her 
attendant Mignionet, to give orders that she should 
be denied. It was too late, however ; the visitor, 
]Mrs. Belmour's favoured lover, the elegant Lord 
£theridge, was already on his way up stairs, and she 
was advancing to the door to forbid his entrance, 
when Mrs. Lovemore requested she might be no 
interruption, and offered to retire into another room ; 
a politeness of which Mrs. Belmour, much better 
pleased to admit his Lordship, than refuse him, wil- 
lingly availed herself. 

Mrs. Belmour now ran to the glass, to see whether 
her charms were in full force, and to adjust a stray 
curl or two. ♦Lgrd Etheridge entered, gaily ex- 
claiming — 

A hf^avenly image in the glass appearii: 

To that she benas, to that her eyes she rears. 

Repairs her smiles— ♦♦* 

" Repairs her smiles, my Lord (replied the lovely 
widow): I don't like your application of that phrase. 
Pray, my Lord, are my smiles out of repair, like an 
old house in the country that wants a tenant.^" 

Each in high spirits, an animated, livelj^, and witty 
conversation flowed freely ; and Mrs. Belmour, who 
really admired Lord Etherid^re, played off the whole 
artillery of her charms to delight him. A mongst her 
nuomoua accampliahments, she mmg and played with 
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great taste tind sweetness ; and, at his Lordship^a 
lequest, she sung a 'ballad, which had been written 
and cofnposed by hinnself. 

Ye fair marri«d oaii.«ci, wbo »o often deplore, ' 

That a lover, once blesA*d, is a lover no more, ' 
Artend to my counsel, nor l)Ui8h to be taught. 
That prudence must cherish what beauty haa ca«i^t. 

The bloom of yuui chef>k and the glancS uf your eye, 
Yonr roKes and lilies ma} make the men sign: 
But roses and lilies, and sighs pass away, 
And passion will die, as your beauties Jecay. 

^ Use the man that you wed like yotir fav'rite guitar. 
Though music in both, they're both apt to jar; 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch. 
Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much ! 

The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame by your kindness, and come at command: 
Exert with your huvfaand tlie same happy skill, 
For hearts, like young lairds, may be tarn 'd to your will 

Be gay and hoodhumoor'd, complying and kind. 
Turn the chi^f of your care from your face to your mind; 
*Ti8 there that a wife may her conquests improve. 
And Hymen shall rivet the fetters of love*. 

Lord Etheridge was complinienting her on her 
taste and execution, w)iea she archly remarked, 
''that he had drawn his picture sO||^eIl, she could 
almost imagine he had a yfife at^ome to sit for the 
picture." He appeared somewhat confused, and 
was stammering out a reply, when Mignionet sud- 
denly burst into the room, in great alarm, to fetch 
hartshorn, water, and a smelling bottle, the lady in 
the next room having fainted. Mrs. Belmbur in- 
stantly dismissed Lord Etheridge, and hastened to 
Mrs. Lovemore's assistance ; and, as soon as she 
recovered J led her back into the drawing-room 

Mrs. LoVemore now made the painful discovery, 
that this favoured lover, the fictitious Lord Ether- 
idge, was no other than her husband. Mrs. Belmour, 

« jnili ibfls jM* MhfiltM ^ CMMfi^ 
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shocked at such perfidy, gave instant orders that be 
should never again be admitted: but though at first 
her feelings were excited on her owi\ account alone, 
yet the sight of Mrs. Lovemore's distress soon dissi- 
pated eve^y selfish consideration, and she resolved 
to Use her utmost skill to unite this mistaken pair ; 
for she felt assured that Mr. Lovemore had fiown to 
dissipation rather from spleen than inclination, and 
she hoped, however blameable he might' be, it was 
yet time enough to retrieve air and reclaim him. 
Mrs. Lovemore, in the irritation of wounded feeling, 
resolved never to see him again ; and would have 
hastened*to her parents in the country, without a 
moment's delay: but Mrs. Belmour induced her to 
stay to dinner ; when, by dint of persuasion, and a 
painful conviction that she had been indeed to blame, 
in rendering his home unpleasant to him, this judi- 
cious friend prevailed upon her to adopt a plan by 
which Mr. Lovemore might be surprised into a 
change of conduct. This was to be a plan of as- 
sumed gaiety on her part, and a public and playful 
detection of his levities ; for Lady Constant had 
made Mrs. Belmour the confidant of Mr. Lovemore's 
letters to her, and sh^ was to be made a party con- 
cerned in his exposure. 

Mrs. Lovemore issued as many cards as the time 
would admit, inviting company to' her house that 
evening, and urging their acceptance of the invita- 
tion ; promising to assign a reason for her sudden 
and hasty summons. Afier dinner she returned 
home to dress, having previously sent orders to pre- 
pare for company. On her arrival, she found a let- • 
ter from Sir Brilliant Fashion — declaring his love, 
apd soliciting an interview, and she immediately sent 
him an invitation to come in the evening, in conso- 
nance with the proposed plan. 

The important hour having mt length arrived, Isa- 
bel trembled /or the event ; but she was animated 
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and cheered by Mrs. Belmour. Sever«il visitors 
now came in, and, amongst the rest. Sir Brilliant 
Fashion. Lovcmore came home very early ; for 
Mrs. Belmour, ere ho* left her in the morning, had 
appointed him to visit her in the evening: hut being 
infornied that she was from home, and had not kft 
either letter or message, he was much chagrined, 
and, as she conjectured he would, hastenea home 
immediately. 

At the sound of his voice, poor Isabel was violent- 
ly agitated ; but, e.xerting her utmost resolution, she 
prepared to meet him. He entered with folded arms, 
and a gloomy aspect, and threw himself into a chair. 
Isabel welcomed him home ; he coolly thanked her, 
and leaning his head on his hand, appeared lost in 
thought. She then inquired if he was not weJ ? 
*' Quite well," he replied, " but rather out of spirits." 
— " Yon are never in spirits at home, Mr. Love- 
nr^ore," replied Isabel, in her usual tone of reproach. 
The conversation continued for some minutes ; — on 
her side, all reproaches — on his, the usual mixture 
of levity and politeness. She strove in vain to en^ 
gage his attention, but he never once raised his eyes 
towards her. At length she angrily inquired what 
part of her conduct gave him offence. ^ 

** Pshaw, nonsense (he replic^d, yawning, unbut- 
toning hi^ waistcoat, and untying his neckcloth 'as he 
spoke), nothing gives me offence child, why will yoa 
harp on that ungrateful string? You know I anr 
very fond (yaw, yaw,) — like you of all things, think 
you a most admirable wife ; pfudent, managing — 
careless of your own person, and very attentive to 
mine ; not much given to pleasure, grave, retired 
and domestic ; (yaw, yaw,) govern your house, p?iy 
the tradesmen's bills (aw), scold the servants, and 
love your husband: — upon my soul a very good wife, 
as good a sort of a wilfe as, as (Oh! yaw, yaw) — as a 
body might wish to have — Oh! lord, I'm- wonder- 
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fully tired, ring for William, Isabel I I must go to 
bed." 

Isabel begged him not to /retire so early ; and 
asked him if he would not j6m the company in the 
drawing-room. Lovemore now for the first time 
turned his eyes towards her ; but, seeing her in full 
dress, started from his chair, and in astonishment, 
inquired the meaning of all this — Isabel had now no 
resource, but to act her scene with spirij^ and there- 
fore, assuming a gaiety very foreign to her heart, 
she informed him, that it was her intention in future, 
to lead a life of pleasure and amusement, a plan of 
improvement in their domestic arrangement, which 
she hoped he would not disapprove. 

*' Oh ! by no means (he replied), the alteration 
in her mode of life would be delightful to him." 
Yet the discontented touQ in which he uttered this 
assurance was not in any way indicative of appro- 
bation — and he begged for a further explanation of 
the cause of this sudden revolution in her habits and 
temper — *'0h ! lud, lud (returned Isabel, laughing), 
pray do not question with that sonjbre dice ;" she 
then rattled on tor some minutes, with the utmost 
volubility — repeated many of the volatile expres- 
sions which he had bfeen in the habit of using to her, 
in polite ridicule of her gravity — forbade him to in- 
teritipt her, declaring it was now her time to talk, 
and laugh, and sing and be merry-— which she was 
resolved to be the rest of her days; and having thus 
aroused him to positive anger, she left; him, singing 
as she went, '* Away with melancholy." 

Lovemore was astonished ; and the more he re- 
flected, the more he was perplexed, First he thought 
she was seized with insanity ; but there was too 
much *' method in her madness" for it to be a dis- 
ease ; then some of her female friends had l>een 
tampering with her, and rousing her to a spirit of 
disobedieuce, and perhaps revenge for his neglect 
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and falsehood ! That was as an alarming thought: 
How far might Ihnt spirit of revenge lead her ? She 
had herself spoken somettfing of the lawB of retalia- 
tions — what could she mean P The demon of -ea- 
louay instantly took possession of his mind, Lady 
Constant, Mrs. Belmour, every thing was forgot in 
apprehension of his own honour — and he was in ttie 
act of following her, to keep a strict watch on her 
words, looks, und actions — when Muslin ran past 
him with avletler in her hand. Her surprise on 
seeing him, and her anxiety to conceal the letter, at 
once aroused his suspicions ; he forced the paper 
from her, and found it to be a flaming epistle from 
Sir Brilliant Fashion to Isabel. Now the cause of 
her levity was explained; and, enraged, he \yitH 
going to rush upon Sir Brilliant , and demand imme- 
diate satisfaction ; when he saw Isabel, coming 
along the gallery, followed by Sir Brilliant.' An.ii- 
Oiis to know how fur she waa implicated, he stepped 
.aside to listen to their conversation ; and was agree- 
ably surprised to find her innocent of any infidelity, 
and that »he rejected his addresses with disd:iin, 
threatening to impart the secret to her husband,, if 
ever agaiji he dared insult her by any repetition of 
his love. Sir Brillitmt was not however ao easily 
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repulsed ; he caught her in his arms — wnen Love- 
more darted into the room, and Sir Brilliant, with 
the most perfect nonchalence, dropped ou his knee, 
pretending to fasten the buckle in bis shoe. A vio- 
lent altercation now ensued, in the midst of which 
Sir Bashful Constant entered to inquire the cause 
of all this disturbance. Lovemore instantly put the 
letter into his hands, vehemently declaring, it a most 
unparalleled breach of friendship ! an unjustifiable 
offence! to all which Sir Bashful cordially assented, 
and Sir Brilliant, ashamed, could not utter one 
word in his own defence. 

But LoVemore^s triumph \y&8 of short duration,, 
and a scene ensued which overwhelmed him with 
shame and confusion. Sir Bashful commenced the 
attack, by quietly putting a letter into the hands of 
SiV Brilliant, and requesting him to read it aloud. 
It was Lovemore's letter to Lady Constant, the 
fragments of which Sir Bashful had picked up and 
pasted together ! This unexpected stroke was most 
perplexing to Lovemore ^ and, not prepared for any 
defence, he was hastily quitting the rooni, but was 
intercepted by Mrs. Belmour, who, seizing his hand, 
exclaiiped, ^^ Mr dear Lord Etheridge, I am very 
glad to see you. Mrs. Lovemore, allow me to in- 
troduce LiOrd^Etheridge, a very particular friend of 
mine." Again he strove to escape ; hut Mrs. Love- 
more detained him — and presented hioi to Mrs. 
Belmour as her husband, Mr. Lovemore — ^while Sir 
Brilliant and Sir Bashful laughed aloud, and bade 
'^ his honourable lordship welcome." Ej^asperated, 
he burst from them, to go to the card room ; when 
Lady Constant ran full against hinri, and begged 
him, as he loved her so much, to be her banker for 
an hundred pounds, as she had lost all her money ! 
Another burst of laughter now assailed his ears — 
while Lady Constant assuming a serious aspect, in- 
formed Mrs. Lovemore, of the insult she had withiii~ 
. 31 
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the last few hours experienced from her husband. 

The pour crest-fallen Lovemore stood in the midst, 
unable for some moments to utter a sentence ; till 
goaded by the sarcasms of Sir Bashful, he resolved 
to have some little revenge. Pulling therefore from 
his pocket, the letter of Sir Bashful to Lady Con- 
stant, he read it aloud, and then presented it to her 
ladyship, assuring^ her those were his real sentiments. 
It was now Sir Bashful's turn to be disconcerted, 
but Lovemore cheered him, by saying that no wise 
man would b6 ashamed of loving a vcuuable woman. 
Mutual explanations, acknowledgments, and apolo- 
gies, now took place on all sides ; and the#prightly 
widow undertook to be a peacemaker, assuring 
Lovemore that all his errors should be pardoned, on. 
condition that he made due expiation for his errors 
to his neglected wife. • When to the great surprise 
of all present, and most, particularly of Isabel — he 
declared she had not any cause of complaint , for 
that the irii|>rnprieties of his conduct had originated « 
in the folly of hers. 

" Of my conduct. Sir! (exclaimed Isabel, in anger) 
I cannot undcrstarid you !" 

** Yes, ^iiadam, I repeat it^ in your conduct — I 
here declare before you all, and I am above palli- 
ating the matter, I here declare, that^no man in 
England could be better inclined to domestic hap- 
piness, if you, madam, on your part, had been wil- 
ling to make home agreeable. You could take 
pains enough before marriage ; you could put forth 
all your charms ; practise all your arts ; for ever 
changing ; tunning an eternal round of variety, to 
win-^my affections ; but when you had won them, 
you did not think them worth your keeping ; never 
dressed ; pensive, silent, melancholy ; and the only 
entertainment in my house was the dear pleasure of 
a dull conjugal tete-a-tete ; and all this insipidity, 
because you think the sole merit of a wife coiiiiits 
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in her virtue : a fine way of amusing a husband, 
truly." 

Isabel willingly owned her conviction of error, 
and promised amendment in future. " There, there 
(cried the lovely widow), kiss and be friends, nay, 
no tears ! Here, Mrs. Lovemore, take your re- 
claimed libertine to your arms." Lovemore now 
pressed her to his heart ; and solicited her pardon 
for all his follies past ; assuring her that it was in- 
deed in her power to make a reclaimed libertine of 
him, if she wobld exert that power. 

•Timely awakened to a sense of mutual error, their 
fbture li^s were happy in the extreme. Each faith- 
ful to their promises of amendment, they were ever 
afterwards considered as patterns of conjugal hap- 
piness. 

The timid Sir Bashful, shielding himself under so 
powerful an example, set the prejudices of the world 
at defiance, and made it his perpetual study to con- 
tribute to the happiness of his wife, whose increys- 
ing attachment rewarded his aflcction. 

Sir Brilliant Fashion, aroused by these circum- 
stances to something like serious reflection, began 
to think that there was more happiness in the mo- 
deration of virtue, than in the excesses of fashion- 
able levity '^ and strengthened in his opinions by 
the good sen'^e of Mrs. Belmour, a revolution took 
place in his manners and habits ; so that, when, 
soon afterwards, he received her hand in marriage, 
he found there was more solid happiness in being a 
faithful husband, than a professed rake. From the 
errors of others he learned to correct his own ; and 
light, trinif:;!^, and insignificant as the conduct of Sir 
Brilliant, Sir Bashful, and Mr. Lovemore had pre- 
viously been, — the timelvjand judicious interference 
of Mrs. Belmour awakened them JiU to reflection, 
and from reflection they learned the pleasing and 
profitable task of amendment. 
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— Tis observation, well applied. 

Much more than studied precept, forms th« mipd 

Nor will, the ready tribute freely paid 

To excellence, self excellence inspire. 

The splendid beauties of another^s mind. 

Will not, however great, or wise, or good, 

By (lim reflection purify our own. 

Oft vanity, the bane of mental beauty. 

Whispers perfection In our listening ears^ 

And, in imagination's powerful scope. 

The wish alone will oft the substance form^ 

Thus may the soundest judgment be misled 

By vanity ! — a subtle monitor— ^ 

Subtle indeed, not faithful or sincere ! 

Faults, are by faulty semblance easiest cmred-— 

A mirror for its own deformity — 

Each bane an antidote to cure itself. ' ' 

The industrious bee, which rankling poisrn bcart) 
Yet from her own rich store of hoarded dwc Ms, 
A balsam yieMa to draw the venomed sting . 
So judgment .organizes well the soul. 
When Tight-wingM vanity overleaps itself. 
Till sober reason holds tlie reins of power 
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OU (ice aee*ned,lbat lorMUhv *ictin en 

Wilb >peciciaii eniilei, and &1h deluding hopei — 
Smiles that ilHtroy, and hope) that bring daapUTi 
InfttualioaidHn^eroiii and deatruclive, 
Pleiunire hidbI tieionary, irdeligln, bow tnnuent 
Prelada of borror, angninb, and ditmajl 

" Wht what a world is this ! The slave that digs 
for gold receives bis daily pittaDce, and sleeps cod- * 
tented ; while those, for whom he labours, convert 
their good to miechief, making abundance the means 
of want. What had I to do with play ? I wanted 
nothing — My wishes and my means were equal. 
The poor followed me with blessings ; love scatter- 
ed roses on my pillow ; and morning waked me to 
delight — Oh ! bitter thought, that leads me to what 
I was, by what I am ! I would forget both. My 
wife, my wife ! Oh, I have played the boy, drop- 
ping my counters in the streain ; andj reaching to 
reaeeni them, lost myself I" 



Such was the gloomy sohloquy of the afflicted 
Beierley J aa with wild and hnggard luoks he sal, 
afrer a iiig) 1 spent at the gain g table ; a long, 
long Dight tbe firit he bad ever passed from his 
own happy roof and the pangs of self reproach, as 
he reflected on the agoniz ng anx ety of his aiTec- 
t onate » fe tortured by his absei ce, were almost 
more tl au he could endure H a sorrows were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of his old steward, the 
faithful JarviB who came to comfort his 




happy deluded master ; to entreat his return home 
to his wife and infant Loy, and to offbr, for p-esent 
exigencies, the little money he had saved in his own 
andhis father's service. 

Beverley at lirst, considering his visit as an intru- 
sion, repulsed him sternly ; but at length the unaf- 
fecl«d sorrow of the faithful old man, and his liberal 
oBkra of pecuniary aid, struck him to the heart. 
" What ! (he exclaimed) thinkest thou I'd ruin thee 
too, I have enough of shame already. Go to thy 
mistress, tell her I'll come presently : go, go, I 
prithee,"' 

And Beverley did return; but, oh how changed ! 
No longer the happy husband, and delighted father, 
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the smiles of his Wife, and the endearments of his 
infant boy, were daggers to Ins heart. Yet but a few 
months were passed, since he was the huppiest of 
the happy ; possessed of wealth ; with an unspotted 
reputation and untainted principles ; a disposition 
noble and benevolent, and a temper uniformly cheer- 
ful. Sorrow never reached him, but in the contem- 
plation of his fellow-creatures'sufferings, which he 
eyer relieved to the full extent of his power. Could 
it be supposed there existed a wretch so vile, as to 
destroy, with cool and deliberate villany,the domes- 
tic peace of a character so worthy ? Yet such a 
villain did exist, and was the remorseless agent of 
Beverley's destruction. 

Mr. Stukely, a man of fortune and family, had 
loved Mrs. Beverley before her marriage; but being 
reserved and distant, he spoke not of his regard : 
^hile Beverley, open and manly, avowed his love, 
and obtained her hand ; an offence which Stukely 
secretly swore never to forgive. Envy and jealousy 
took possession of his soul, and were followed by 
fiercer and more deadly passions. Hatred spurred 
him on to vengeance ; but he concealed all these 
feelings beneath a mask of hypocrisy. He profess- 
ed the most ardent friendship for the unsuspecting 
Beverley ; who too easily fell a victim to his arts. 
The vengeance he meditated was of great extent ; 
nothing less could appease his resentment than the 
destruction of Beverley, and the seduction of his 
lovely and amiable wife. 

For this purpose he associated himself with a 
band of unprincipled men, who, by various, arts, 
lured his victim to the gaming table ; where night 
after night he lost considerable sums. Already was 
he on the brink of ruin : his house, furniture, and 
equipage had been brought to the hammer ; and, 
immured in private lodgings, his uncmnplaining wife 
used her utmost efforts to reconcile bis sister to tlun 
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sad change of fortune. But Charlotte beheld her 
brother's imprudence with indignation ; and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon lo restrain her resent- 
ment She was engaged to an amiable young man 
named Lewson ^ but their intended marriage had 
been postponed from time to time, on account of 
Beverley's embarrassments. The kind and affec- 
tionate Charlotte could not endure the idea of a self- 
ish attention to her own happiness, while her beloved 
sister was miserable : besides, she wished to retain 
her fortune in her own power, in order to preserve 
her sister and infant nephew from poverty, should 
her brother's infatuation rush onwards to irretrieva- 

• 

ble ruin ; an event, there was too much reason to 
dread. ^ . 

Lewson, in the meantime, was urgent with her to 
accept his hand \ so that he might have a brother's 
right to interfere in Mr. Beverley's affairs, and res- 
cue him' from the power of a villain : for his suspi- 
cions of Stukely were deep, and well founded. He 
easily succeeded in impressing upon the mind of 
Charlotte his own convictions of Stukely's treache- 
ry ; but with Mr. and Mrs. Beverley, the task was 
difficult. As the serpent coils round the unresisting 
form of his Victim, so had this insidious monster 
wound round the heart of Beverley ; and such was 
his unbounded confidence, that he thought it would 
be sinning against Heaven, to admit even a doubt 
of his friend's truth. Mrs. Beverley, whose pure 
heart scarcely admitted the possibility of human de- 
pravity, was little likely to differ in opinion from the 
beloved of her soul. She blamed Stukely as the 
cause of Beverley's love of play, jt is true ; but 
then she only blamed him. for that delusion which, 
while it had drawn misery upon his friend, had been 
equally fatal, as she supposed, to his own fortune 
and happibess. 

CharloUe took an opportuoity^ in the absence of 
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her sister, and a:igrily tlemanijed from her "brother 
the fortune which iiad been placed in his hands. 
He resented her auapicions and evaded her demand, 
telling her that when their tempers were milder, 
they would apeak further on the subject. She re- 
proached him with bitterness for hia folly, and cru- 
elly to his wife and cliild; but BevBrlRy, whose own 
he<iri was galled wit|i a full senee of his hateful con- 
duct, entreated her to spare bim. Charlotte, how- 




ever, hoping to rouse bis pride by the keenness of 
her taunts, would not desist — " If (she exclaimed), 
if the misery were all your own, it would matter 
little; but innocence must suffer — unlhiiiking rioter! 
whose home was heaven to him! an angel dwelt 
there, and a little cherub, that crowned his. days 
with blessings! — How has he lost this heaven, to 
league with devils !" 

" Forbear, I say (replied he, impetuously), if you 
are my sister, spare the remembrance ; it wounds 
too deeply. Reproaches come too late; they search, 
but cure not." 

The entrance of Mrs. Beverley with Lewson, put 
an end ta this painful aU«i9ati9D. 8h« vekoine4 
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her truant husband with her accustomed sweetness; 
and soothed the growing anger between him and 
Lewson, who spoke his sentiments of Stukely with 
unrestrained freedom. He had known him at 
school : and, as a boy, he was cunning, plodding, 
sordid, cruel, and artful. Was it then likely, a boy 
so wicked, should prove a virtuous man ? Impossi- 
ble ? He therefore entreated his friend to be wauied 
in time ; but Beverley, mistakiug the good intentions 
of Lewson for impertinent interference in his affairs, 
disdained all bis caution, listened to his assertioDS 
with fretful impatience, and, but for the mild interfer- 
ence of Mrs. Beverley, in a moment of impetuosity, 
he might have forgot, both what was due to his 
own character as a gentleman, and to Lewson as a 
friend. 

Stukely's plans, though deeply laid, yet could not 
have imposed upon a mind less open and generous 
than Beverley's. Ever on the alarm, the villain had 
already seen much danger in the suspicions of Lew* 
son, which the latter had declared both to Beverley 
and himself, in a manner too unequivocal to be mis- 
understood : it was necessary then that he should, 
be silenced ; and for this puipose he resolved to ir- 
ritate Beverley's mind, by informing him that Lewson 
made free with his reputation', and talked loudly of 
his having embezzled Charlotte's fortune ; hoping 
by this mefins to engage them in a duel, which might 
perhaps rid him of them both at once, and leave 
Mrs. Beverley free to his future advances. His fre- 
quent hints, respecting the faith of her husband, had 
produce^ some effect upon her mind already ; and, 
if he co^ld succeed in arousing her to al^olute jeal- 
ousy, there was hope, that she, in revenge for the 
imagined perfidy of her liusband, might ffy into his 
arms for protection. 

In order to give a colour to his accusations, he 
had previously prevailed upon Beverley to obtain 
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his wife's jeweh, on 'the plea of enabling him to 
quit England for ever : artfully impressing upon 
Beverley's mind, ihat-the various sums he had lent 
him, together with what he had lost at play, had so 
impoverished his means, thai he had do hope of 
safety but in flight. On the representation of Stuke- 
Jy'a distress, Mrs. Beverley had given up her jewels, 
which were soon lost; and Beverley, in indignation 
at repeated instances of evil fortune, and urged on 
by a sort of madness and despair, had, when the 
jewels were gone, continued 1o play upon credit ; 
but how to redeem his lost honour, by discharging . 
the' debts thus rashly contracted, bewildered his , 
heated imagination. 

' Inflamed with rage he seized Stukely by the col- 
lar, swearing that " if he did not point out Eomo 




meana of saving him from the shame which sur- 
rounded him he would commit a murder, first on 
him, and next upon himself." To which Stukely 
coolly replied, " Why, do jl then, and rid me of 
ingratitude." Poor Beverley, shocked at his own 
violence, entreated pardon ; told him he knew not 
«4ial he aud ; and that rage and desptur were ui his 
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heart, hurrying him to madness. His home, he ad- 
ded, was horror to him ; and he swore he never 
would return, unless somethfng could be thought of 
to redeem his lost honour. 

This was the very point to which Stukely had 
wished to bring him : and, taking advantage of his 
distraction, he prevailed upon him to sell the rever- 
sion of his uncle's estate, the last and only hope 
which remained to save his wife and child from beg- 
gary. Bates, one of the gang, was the person ap- 
pointed to make the purchase, and was provided by 
Stukely with money for the purpose. Bates at first 
objected to the sale of the reversion, as a circum- 
stance which might causQ suspicion, and be attended 
with danger to their mutual safety ; Stukely, how- 
ever, confident of his own plans, silenced all objec- 
tions : and, while Beverley was busily engaged in 
this last act of folly and desperation, proceeded to 
the apartments of Mrs. Beverley, and with well 
feigned sorrow at her helpless situation, at length 
succeeded in convincing her of her husband's false- 
hood, and that the jewels which she had trusted to 
his care for the relief of his friend's supposed wants, 
had been lavished on a mistress! 

Mrs. Beverley, hitherto so mild, gentle, forbear- 
ing and affectionate, was tortured by the idea of 
being thus crueily deceived, where she had reposed 
such unbounded confidence. Feeling herself also 
deserted and betrayed by him, for whom she had 
sacrificed all she possessed, she burst out at once in- 
to a vehement strain of sorrow and invective; when 
Stukely, thrown off his guard by her violence, dis- 
closed his real sentiments, by making her an offer 
of his protection ! The whole extent of his villany 
flashed at once across her mind ; and she repulsed 
him with disdain, threatening him with the resent- 
ment of her injured husband — ** Why send him for 
deiiaacA then (replied the Hardened wretch), tell him 
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I .ove his wite, but that a worthless husband forbids 
our union — I'll make a widow of you and court you 
honourably." 

Mrs. Beverley, terrified for the safety of her hus- 
band, bade him retain his own secret and begone : 
then, ringing for her attendant, informed him that 
his absence would please her, and he sullenly de- 
parted. 

This unexpected repulse from Mrs. Beverley in- 
flamed the baneful passions of Stukely, to a deeper 
and more deadly vengeance against the victim of his 
previous hatred, whom he now determined to pursue 
with unceasing rancour. On his return he tbund 
bis agent, 3atcs, who imparted to him the joyful 
tidings of Beverley's. certain ruin ; but his exulta- 
tion was soon interrupted by a visit from Lewson, 
who came as an avowed and open enemy^ taxed him 
with his villany, and dared him to resentment. 

But guilt is ever cowardly. He bore Lewson's 
insults tamely ; arid only, threatened to appeal to the 
laws of his country for satisfaction against calumay; 
coolly adding however that Beverley was in his 
power ; and that should his friendship be again slan- 
dered, the hand which had supplied, might fall upon 
and crush him. 

Lewson set these threats at defiance ; declaring 
that, let him fly where he would, vengeance should 
pursue him, and Beverley be saved, yet not owe his 
rescue to. his wife's dishonour. 

Stukely 'was almost overpowered with terror, at 
this public avowal of LewsQn ! Should he be per- 
mitted to proceed, his own ruiri was most certain. 
One only way a| peared, to save him from the hov- 
ering fNiffger : Lewsoji must be despatched ! and 
he proposed to Bates to undertake his murder. At 
first Bates started many objections ; but at lingth, 
OQ Stuksly's assurances of ample reward, he pro- 

92 
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mised to perform the dreadful deed, and set out to 
watch the steps of his intended victim. 

Beverley, on receiving the sums raised on the re- 
version of his uncle's estate, proceeded to bis old 
haunts ; and, in a brief space, found himself stripped 
of all — of every hope on this side heaven. He 
stood like one whose senses were benumbed with 
misery !' With his arms folded, and his eyes fixed 
on the ground, he remained for a time stupid and 
motionless ; then snatching his sword, sat down, 
and with a look of fixed yet vacant attention, drew 
figures on the floor. Suddenly starting up, he look- 
ed wild, trembled, and laughed aloud ; while the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, — and at longth he 
rushed into the street ! All was dark and gloomy, • 
like his own sad thoughts. His looks were frantic/ 
and he stood deliberating which way he sliould bend 
his steps. His home he dared not approach. — He 
could not look upon his afflicted — his desolate family 
— made desolate by his disgraceful conduct ! While 
thus he wandered, Lewson crossed his path. He 
turned upon him with all the rage of resentment ; 
accused him of treachery, of calumny ; and de- 
manded immediate satisfaction for having dared to 
traduce his fame. Lewson patiently bore his ill- 
judged anger ; assured him of his friendship, and 
his indefatigable endeavours to serve him ; told him, 
late as it was, that even now he was on his way to 
Bates, for more information, though discoveries had 
been already brought to light, which would make a 
villain tremble; bade him forget what was past, 
as he would do also, and hasten home to cheer his 
family with smiles ;-and strongly urged that ere to- 
morrow should have passed, all might be htTprpy. 

Alas ! poor Beverley had no smiled to bestow. 
His heart was torn with anguish ; his brain seemed 
on iiro f his bosom heaved with convulsive sighs ; 
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and in agony he dashed himself upon the nold stones, 
to brood over his miseries — hoping, in the madness 
of desperation, that the earth might never more be 
visited wiih (he bright rnys of the morning ; for ho 
trembled ai the thoughts of beholding the light of 
day again. 

^ While thua he lay extended on the earth, the . 
foithful Jarvia found and raised him. He Snew bim 




not ; for his senses were unsettled r but the voice 
of kindness fell sweetly on his ear, and he gutfercd 
himself to be led io his once peaceful home. Yet 
scarcely was he seated there — scarce had the fond 
arms of his wife encircled him, ere they were alarm- 
ed hy frequent and loud knocking at the street door, 
and when it was opened the officers of justice rush- 
ed in, and arrested Beverley at the suit of Stukely! 
Charlotte and Mrs. Beverley stood in mute &t<ton- 
ishrnent, gazing wildly on each other while the tears 
unconsciously streamed down their pale cheeks. At 
length their rage burst forth, and in Iha bitterness 
of despair, they vented curses on Slukeiy and his 
n^sociates '■ but when the officers seizetf Beverley 
and were dragging him away, the unhappv lenialfs 
uitered the most piercing shrielis, tell upon tlieir 
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knees, and implored permission to follow him to his 
dreary pri:son. All entreaties, however, were vain. 
They appealed to hearts of steel — hearts which 
had never felt the throb of soft corDpassion, and 
which dis^iBined the impulses of pity. He was 
rudely torn from their arms, and Mrs. Beverley 
sunk senseless on the floor, while Charlotte wr'ing 
her hands in distraction and despair ! ! 

Dreadful as were the agonies of poor Beverley on 
this night of horror, Stukely's torments were almost 
equal to his own ; yet they were of a very different 
nature. One experienced the anguish of a bright 
spirit fallen from itself; lost in despair, and with no 
prospect but death as a release from earthly suffer- 
ings ! The other felt all the horrors of a guilty 
fiend dreading detection ; wretched in living ; yet 
shuddering at the idea of death, as the conmience- 
me.jt of eternal torments. Restless and disturbed 
he had wandered up anddown like Cain the first 
murderer ; nor could he experience one moment's 
ease, till he learnt from Dawson, another ofTiis vile 
associates, that Lewson and Beverley had met in 
the streets, and had been high in anger. His pro- 
lific brain saw much advantage; in the circumstance ; 
and even though assured they had parted friends, 
he planned how he should cause them to be consid- 
ered as enen^ies engaged in mortal strife, so that 
Beverley should be arraigned as Lewson's mur- 
derer ! He therefore drew from his pocket a writ ; 
and gave orders to Dawson to let it be immediately 
served on Beverley, and to show him no mercy. 
His purpose, in this last crueil act, being to support 
his character of friend, by making it. appear that he 
had obtained information of Beverley's designs on 
the life of Lewson, and had issued the writ, in hope 
of placing it out of his power to meet the object of 
his resentment — but that his friendly intentions 
were too late to prevent the mischief, as they had 
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unfortunately encountered, and the deed was doae^ 
belbre the writ had been served. 

,In the morning he listened with demoniac trans- 
port to Bates's account of his having murdered 
Lewson, and to Dawson's recapitulation of- the 
dreadful scenes of terror and affliction which had 
taken place at the house of Beverley ; and now, 
secure from detection, as he supposed, he bid defi- 
ance to fortune, and walked proudly triumphant in 
his guilt and infamy. 

Jarvis had followed his master when dragged 
from his home, and contrived to gain admittance to 
his prison, where all the long night he watched by 
his side, as he lay stretched upon his pallet, in 
speechless agony. Towards morning Beverley be- 
came more composed, and listened with patience to 
the consolations of his faithful old steward, which 
at first he had repulsed with anger, and almost vio-i 
lence } and Jarvis, as soon as he perceived him 
thus tranquil, hastened to his beloved mistress, to 
conduct her and Charlotte to this gloomy abode of 
wretchedness. On his way he met a messenger 
express from the country, inquiring for Beverley's 
lodgings, with V|telligence of the death of his uncle, 
The poor old mat^ under less painful circumstances, 
would have lamenud the death of his old master's 
brother ; but the mi^>rtunes of his young master 
overpowered every ot\tr feeling, and the tears he 
shed were rather tears^f joy than sorrow : yet they 
almost choked his utterance when he imparted the 
glad tidings to Mrs. B Wiey and Charlotte, who 
immediately hastened to\he prison of their afflicted 
husband and brother. \ 

On their arrival, FeverW received them with a 
sort of gloomy horror, as iM,e shuddered at their 
approach ; and when ^l^s. ^gverley told himno be 
of comfort, for that " ProvWe had seen their 
sorrows and sent the meansV jj^lp them by tbQ 
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death of his uncle," he started, and hade them, iT 
they meant to bring him comfort, to say that he was 
liviqg ! When assured of his death, and that his 
whole estate was bequeathed to him, he gazed wildly 
upon them, bidding them kneel and curse him, as a 
wretch detested of Heaven ; for he had sold the re- 
version the preceding night for a scanty sum, and 
lost it amongst villains. Then seizing the hand df 
his wife, he again bade her "kneel and curse him !!" 

She threw herself upon her knees and earnestly 
implored the protection of Heaven upon her beloved 
husband — implored that sorrows might be accumu- 
lated upon her head, so he might be happy. " These 
hands (she cried) shall toil for his support ; these 
eyes be lifted up for hourly blessings on him ; and 
every dury of a fond and faithful wife be doubly 
done to cheer and comfort him ! So hear me ! So 
reward me !'V 

" I would kneel too (replied Beverley), but that 
offended Heavert would turn my prayers into curses 
— for I have done a deed to make life norrible to 
you-" 

At that moment Stukely without ceremony en- 
tered, and presenting a paper to iMrs. Beverley, in- 
formed her it was her husbandV^ discharge. **The 
arrest last night was meant m friendship (said the 
specious villain), but it camo too late — I would have 
saved his hands from blood , had it been possible ; 
but Lewson 's murdered !*' 

An exclamation of horrr jr burst from the lips of 
•Che affrighted Charlotte, who, grasping Stukely's 
arm with terrific energy ^ implored' him to deny the 
dreadful assertion — ** Tjay but that he lives (sobbed 
the terrified girl), and '^ will kneel and worship you." 

*' In pity so I wou'^d (returned he), but that the 
ton«rues of all cry n Murder. 1 came in pity, not in 
mali'ie, to saye the t>rother,not kill the sister : your 
Lew^u'tf deftd, r^^^ here's aa evidence 1'^ 
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This evidence was Bates, whose arrival Stukely 
eagerly expected ; and who came, instructed hy 
him, to fix the guilt of Lewson's murder upon 
Beveiley. With malignant exultation he awaited 
tbje circumstantial evidence of Bates, when the door 
burst open, and, to the astonishment of all present, 
Lewson stood before thena ! ! alive ! and without 
any wound. 

Bates and Dawson, Ihough they had been the 
willing agents qf Stukely's villany, as far as robbery 
was concerned, yet Had' shuddered at the idea of 
murder ; and, shooKed at the extent of Stukely 's 
malice, resolved/to presesve the life of Lewson. 
They imparted /die meditated murder to him, with 
various other instances of Stukely's treachery ; and 
for the more/complete detection of this remorseless 
fiend, Lewj/on consented to secrete himself for a 
few houra/ Fatal delay I his kindness came too late 
to save tne poor unfortunate Beverley ! 

Stulxely was immediately taken into custody, and 
remofed from the presence of his devoted victim. 
When Lewson approached to offer bis congratula- 
tions to Beverley,. he was shocked to behold him. 
tlis eyes were glazed ; his looks were wild ; his 
senses unsettled; and his whole frame convulsed. 
It was long ere he spoke in reply to Lewson's kind 
^nd repeated inquiries, of how he found himself 
At length in a tremulous voice he answered — 

"^ Why, well — who 's he that asks me ?" 

" 'Tis Lewson, love (said Mrs. Beverley). Why 
do ynu look so at him ?" 

" They told me he was murdered," replied Be- 
verley. 

Strong convulsions now seized him — ftSver raged 
through his veins — he was torn with agony — and 
scarcely could obtain a moment's pause from pain, 
to disclose the fatal secret, that — ** pressed with 
shaipe— — pent in a prison — ^^tormented with th© 
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thoughts of his afflicted family — driven to despair 
and madneaa — in a fatal monieDt — he had swallowed 
poison !" 

Oh ! who shall paint the agony of Mra.- Beverley 
at this dreadful discovery ! Bhe gazed in speech- 
less harror on the distorted features of ber dying 
husband, as he bent his trembUng knees to earth, 




and feebly implored the blessings of Heaven U{m>ii 
them ! She grasped his hand in wild agony ! — No 
sigh heaved in ber bosom. The mute image of 
despair, she stood transtixe^ ; her eyes, distended, 
seemed bursting from their orbits ; yet no tear es- 
caped. His dying loohs were bent on her, till the 
gliized film of death. shut out perception — ^nd when 
Mie last sad sigh had issued from his quivering lips, 
and the poor lifeless hand relaxed its hold. — -when 
every liope was fled — she started, gave a piercing 
shriek — a long, an agonizing shriek, and fell sense- 
less on the bosom of her departed husband ! ! ! 

Ok! God afhann, (mia Ihy ^irone look dowa. 
In mercy look on Ihii ^i^led one ; 

That peace ormiiid, whick reau its hope on heav'n, 
WlKH hope on eatlk k^ Sed the brejet (ir ever. 
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ntf MMd ■■ 'iw«r« npon ■ pradpioB, 
CluaeH h}' a dvmon In nt rei^ tirink, 

• Tim Biilf perceptrlile Iwfore itieir view. 

And norieh In il«- TjII — or if not periBh, 

Kiill j[ were wurpe ii> live a mangled lil>, 

'I he Koru orihalprniid fiend, who spumed (beai down. 

And dcnum-like exulled in llieir ruin. 

Bnt that Omni pmence which guideithe witm. 

Which nilli the lempcji in its ulmoM ruft. 

And whom he will Ijrings purely la Ihe slum. 

Gate not perniiaaian to Ibe giiiiul deed ! 

IItfocrisv in any shape is baneful to happiness 
and virtue: but religious hypocrisy is the very worst 
apccied ; the most injurious in its effects, the most 
deliberate in its operations, and the most dreadful 
in its influence ; since it teaches. the weak minded, 
when imposed upon by depravity sacrilegionsly 
clothed in the garb of sanctity, to despise religion 
itself. Amon^ the number of those who chose this 
system of deception to promote their worldly wel- 
fare, M'Hs Dr. Cantwell, a man of low origin, unedu- 
cated; and unintormi'd ; who, in assuming an outward 
show of devotion, had by means of art risen irom 
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the most extreme poverty, to affluence and comfort. 
He was a popular preacher ; and though his doc- 
trines were such as to inspire terror, and drive the 
blessing of hope from the human breast, declaring 
that the hourly sins of man were of such magnitude 
that there was scarcely one in a thousand who would 
be saved, yet was he followed by the multitude, and 
had much more crowded congregations than a fellow 
minister, who, mild and gentle, preached the mercies 
of redeeming grace, and pointed out a hope that all 
would be saved. But Dr. Cantwell's horrors were 
the most attractive ; and his fame spread with rapid- 
ity. The agent of innumerable charities, he visited 
prisons, alms houses, and fever hospitals ; and ob- 
tained large sums of money in donations, for the 
disposal of which he was never called to account : 
but it was supposed, so boundless was his beneyb- 
lence believed to be, that he drew 'from his own 
limited stores;. and expended much more than ho 
received. 

He had been for some time past a resident in the 
house of Sir John Lambert, introduced there by the 
baronet's mother, an old lady on the verge of se- 
venty; who, having spent a youth in the accustomed 
frivolous gaieties of persons who live in the world, 
and with the world^ began, as age advanced, to feel 
her relish for pleasure decline^ and made a merit of 
withdrawing herself from the vanities, of society, 
when she was no longer capable of enjoying them. 
Her virtues were of the negative kind : if she gave 
a penny to a beggar, sent a dinner to a poor invalid, 
and gave her mite to a public subscription, slie 
thought the full extent of her moral and religious 
duties were performed. When therefore she had 
left the bustle of society for retirement, as her own 
reflections did not afford her any very extensive gra- 
tification, she sought consolation in the exercises of 
devoticn. But the church of England was too 
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lukewarm to please her newlv-awakened zeal ; and 
she became a candidate for Methodism. JDocior 
Cant well's fame reached her ears ; she attended his 
preaching, and listened to his discourses, till she be- 
lieved herself doomed to eternal perdition, and that 
he alone could save her! She sent for him : he 
obeyed the summons^— sighed ! — groaned ! — wept ! 
and prayed with her ! — drove her to the utmost verge 
of despair, and then, as adroitly, drew her back, to 
hope — through the means of cliarities ! abstinences ! 
and penances, nnsuited to her health and years ! 
One of the absurd tasks put upon her was, to walk 
barefooted ten times up and down the garden, on a 
cold bleak night, when the ground was covered with 
snow. Her constitution not being quite so warm as 
her religious enthusiasm, she caught a violent cold, 
and was confined to her bed for several weeks, and 
when she was scarce able to articulate a word above 
a whisper, the Doctor told her it was the devil strug- 
gling within her, and when once dispossessed, she 
would recover. By slow degrees she did recover, 
and imagined herself a better woman for her late 
sufferings ; which Mr. Mawworm, an ignorant fol- 
lower and agent of CantwelPs, remarked — *' had 
been a sort of a scouring to her poor soul, just for all 
the world as his wife Suzy scoured and scrubbed 
the pewter saltcellar and pepper box, when good 
Dr. Cant well was going to dine with them." 

After this mental scouring of her soul, she made 
a total revolution in her manners, and mode of life ; 
and soon acquired such command over her feelings, 
and reduced her mind to such a perfectly frigid state 
of philosophy, that she informed her granddaughter, 
Charlotte Lambert, as a matter of great exultation, 
how far the pious Doctor had weaned her from all 
temporal connections, — " My heart is now set upon 
nothing sublunary ; and I thank Heaven, Miss, I 
am so insensible to every thing in this vain world, 
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that I could see you, my son, my daughters, my 
brothers, my grandchildren, all expire before me, 
and mind it no more than the going out of so many 
snuffs of candle !" 

Sir John Lambert was not of an age to be so lia- . 
ble to this ^ort of fanatic imposition : but Dr. Cant- 
well had modes of deception suited to every age and 
rank whatever ^ and Sir John very soon became as 
much a dupe as his infatuated mother. The Doctor 
was made his domestic chaplain, and gained a most 
dreadful empire over the mind of his patron. Col. 
Lambert, an only son, was almost excluded from 
his father's house, on account of the various sins he 
committed ; the heaviest of which was his dislike to 
the pious Doctor. An excellent young man, Mr. 
Damley, the admitted suitor of his daughter, was 
treated with scorn and contempt ; and Sir John, 
though he had given his free consent, thought pro- 
per now to retract his word, on the pretence of Mr. 
Darnley's dissolute character. Not alUhe entreaties 
of his son could alter his unjust resolution. lie for- 
bade Charlotte to receive her.Iover's visits in future, 
and informed her he had another husband in view 
for her, one better calculated to insure her happi- 
ness. Charlotte, who was a madcap, and had some 
little spice of the coquette about her, enjoyed the 
idea of tormenting Darnley with the thought of this 
rival ; for she was aware that he had a strong tinc- 
ture of jealously in his disposition, and she wished 
to punish him. When therefore Darnley called soon 
af\er the conversation between her and her father, 
'n()twitbsfa"nding the peril of their situation, and that 
there was reiilly imich cause of uneasiness, neither 
her brother nor her lover could induce her to be se- 
rious j and, after indulging her mirth for some time, 
at the expense of poor Darnley's embarrassment, 
she took up a book, and read with provoking «ar- 
nefitneM-^ 
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rtki a flprigbtly mind d\t 




ThuH she rattled on, Dor could they in ahf way 

fix her oltention. 

Yel this levity was merely aesumed j Charlotte 
was not less uneasy than themeelvea — not on her 
own account, or hpr lover's ; for. as she had twenty 
' tliousand pounds at her own disposal, lefl her by an 
aunt, free from all control, her lather's consent was 
not necessary to her choice, though it would add to 
her happiness. But she was seriously alarmed foi 
her brother^ whose fortune was solely dependant on 
her father ; and the dangerous ascendency this saint- 
like hypocrite hnd obtained over liis mind, made her 

If Colonel Lambert and Charlotte could have 
controlled their resentment towards this man, his 
' advitnces would have been less rapid ; but he be- 
came powerful by oppoaition, their d«tanniiiMl di»- 
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like increasing their father's regard. Cantwell, by 
way of strengthening hisir influence, now begged 
leave to quit the family ; — as he was too much 
pampered, too much indulged, and lived so at his 
ease, that he should attach a blameable importance 
to this world, and become forgetful of his great du- 
tioB. Old Lady Lambert, shedding tears, implored 
him to remain ; and, as a proof of charity and for- 
bearance, he condescended to continue, and partake 
still farther of the good things of this perishable life. 
Their conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of the Doctor's agent, the redoubtable Mr. Maw- 
worm, whom Lady Lambert received very cordially, 
believing it one of the indisputable passports to hea- 
ven, to confer with the ignorant and humble, without 
reference to her own rank and station. Mr. Maw- 
worm was high in her esteem, not only because he 
was a faithful follower of the pious Doctor, and the 
agent of many of his charities, but also because he 
was inspired with zeal, and likely to become ** a la- 
bourer in the vineyard." The fellow looked very 
gloomy: and Lady Lambert kindly inquired after 
his health. 

"Thank your Ladyship's axrng," he replied, " I'm 
but deadly poorish ; the world and I can't agree. I 
don't know what's the matter with me — I'm a break- 
ing my heart ma'am. I thinks it a sin to keep a « 
shop. We deals in grocery, tea, small-beer, char- 
coal, butter, brickdust, and the like ; but I'm sure 
I've had a call, — an 1 wants to go a preaching. I 
have made many sermoiits already. ^ does them 
extrumpery ; becpnse ns lio\V' I can't write; and 
now the devils in cur alhy sa}s my head's turned. 
I extort them to better bt havor — but .they does'nt 
mind me, no, not of a brass fardin. Indeed they 
seldom comes anigh me now — we've lost all our 
custom. They calls me a .,^e//io^t/c. Oh ! ma'am, , 
they are carnal siqners !" 
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" Did you ever preach in public ?" inquired La-« 
dy Lambert. 

^' Yes, ma'am, once. The last review day, I got 
upon Kennington-common ; but the boj^ thro wed 
brickbats, and pinned crackers to my tail j and I 
whisked about, to and fro, like an eel in a frying 
pan. I talked to them, says I — I doesn't do nothing 
clandecenthf, I stands here contagious . to his ma- 
jesty's guards ; and I charge you upon your appa- 
rels not to ^islist me. But lord love 'e ma'am, I 
might as well have spoke to so many postesses. 
But if so be as how the Doctor advises me, I shall 
give up my shop, and go a preaching. I'll make 
an excrescence in the country. Though I am but a 
sheep, my bleatings shall' be heard afar off; and 
that sheep shall become a shepherd, if it be only as 
it were a shepherd's dog, to bark the stray lambs 
into the fold." 

Ridiculous and ignorant as this man's conversa- 
tion and manners were, Lady Lambert endured him, 
took him with her to chapel in her carriage, and al- 
most put tile poor creature out iof his wits with the 
idea of his own importance. 

Doctor C«ntwell having been prevailed upon by 
the old lady to remain, Sir John was jDade again 
- happy; and the Doctor's power now became greater 
»than ever. 

Charlotte was impatient to know the lover her 
father was disposed to give her : she did not doubt 
but it was some creature of the Doctor's ; but her 
adtonishment was indeed great, when she found it 
was no less & personage than the Doctor himself ! ! 
Taken by surprise, she burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, which highly offended her father ; and it was 
with difficulty he could, through the influence of his 
young wife, be prevailed upon to forgive her un- 
. seemly levity. He assured her, that to no other 
man would he ^ive his consent. <' Then, Sir (re- 
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plied Charlotte, with a gravity- of displeasure which 
somewhat startled him), you will compel me to marry 
without your consent ; as I neither will acc( pt the 
hypocritical villain you propose to me, nor give up 
the man whose addresses were first encouraged bj 
yourself, and who has not by any act or word de- 
served to forfeit your esteem, or my affection." 

Sir John was highly incensed ^at his daughter's 
rejection of this favoured man, and at her threatened 
disobedience ; and his son had unfortunately exas- 
perated him still further by a personal act of violence 
towards his favourite. The Colonel, provoked by 
some insolence, had seized the sanctified hypocrite 
by the collar, and given him a violent shaking ;^— an 
offence of such preposterous magnitude, that old 
Lady Lambert rushed out of the house, like one 
struck with insanity, declaring that the roof would 
either tumble in and crush them, or some heavy and 
signal judgment fall upon the family, as a punish- 
ment for impiety. 

Sir John's resentment was less violent ; but more 
serious and dangerous in its effects. €t confirmed 
him in a determination to disinherit his son, and 
settle the entire of his property upon Cantwell I ! 
This cruel intention was discovered to Charlotte 
by Charles Seyward,*a young man who lived with 
the Doctor as a sort of secretary, and who passed 
for his nephew. This youth was an orphan, whose 
infatuated mother had given up the entire manage- 
ment of her son, and bequeathed the whole of her 
property without restriction, to the artful villain, 
whom she had been accustomed to consider as her 
spiritual guide and director. The poor deluded 
woman, on her death bed, gave her infant son, then 
only eight years of age, to his care, and died in 
peace, from the firm conviction, that she had se- 
cured for her child a kind fiiend, who would taUo 
aharge not only of his temporal, but hid etcinu! ve!- 
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fare. The Doctor took account of his education, 
which he purchased, at as reasonable a rate as pos- 
sible, by sending him to a seminary in France, from 
whence Seyward had, about three years previous to 
this period, been recalled to reside with the Doctor, 
who chose to represent himself as an uncle. The 
youth, artless and unsuspicious, easily became a 
dupe to the artifices of his pretended relative ; and 
before he was aware of the danger to his principles, 
found himself an agent in many of his deep-laid 
schemes of villany. When the operations of rea- 
son awakened his mind to reflection, the depravity 
of (])antwell's character inspired him with horror : 
his first impulse was to fly from his protection ; but 
alas ! whither could he fly? Pestitute of the means 
of existence, without friends, or fortune ! wholly de- 
pendent upon his tyrannical guardian, not oply for 
support, but even for reputation — Should he leave 
him, who would believe his simple narrative of the 
crimes and enormities of this seeming saint ? — 
Would he not be blackened with ingratitude — brand- 
ed with shame, and what, or who, could or would 
shield him against the specious calumnies, the pious 
lamentations, of this artful hypocrite ? 

Poor Seyward's situation was most painful ; and 
to add to his sorrow, the loveliness and vivacity of 
the animated Charlotte Lambert fascinated his 
senses : for though he loved without hope, he could 
not cease to love. He had long witnessed, with re- 
gret, the dangerous influence which Doctor Cant- 
well possessed in Sir John's family ; and in secret 
kept a strict watch upon his actions — resolving that, 
should any opportunity occur, he would endeavour 
to remove the film which was cast over the eyes of 
Sir John and his mother. When the writings were 
drawn up, by which Colonel Lambert was disinhe- 
rited, and the whole of Sir John's property, even to 
the very house he now resided in, was invested in 
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the power of Doctor Gnntwcll, Sey^ward determined 
U) tbivart his diabolical pUos ir poxHible. But 
parchments were now prepared ; and had been exa- 
mined by Oantwell's aolicilor : the seal and signa- 
ture of Sir John were all this fatal iastrument re- 
quired to render it destructive I 

Terrified for ihe result of delay, he solicited an 
interview with Charlotte, and disclosed to her the 
dangerons situation in which the whole family were 
placed, showing her the fatal parchment. Their 




measures were prompt ; for there was lillle time 
for deliberalion. Charlotte went immediately to the 
chambers of n friend in the Temple, where she wna 
Boon followed by Seyward. The deed was tiiere 
carefully copied, only inserting the name of Lam- 
bert for that of Cantwell ; both parchmenia were 
then placed in the care of Seyward, between whom 
nnd Charlotte the secret remained inviolate, le^it the 
impetuosity of Colonel Lambert's temper should 
lead him to some da.ngerous act of indignation, 
which might ruin their hopes by putting Cantwell 
on his guard. 

Charlotte, however volatile in her usual conduct, 
was too anxious for the faXe of her family, to be 
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volatile at present. She spoke to her brother of 
clanger, though not to what extet t ; and urged the 
necessity of some immediate measures being adopted, 
in order to arouse their father to a full sense of the 
worthlcssness of his favourite. On her own account, 
she had not much to fear ; the fortune lefl by her 
aunt was ample, and the only addition she expected 
from her father was four thousand pounds : she 
could not therefore be left destitute ; yet it was a 
cause of regret, that this four thousand was led en- 
tirely at the mercy of Cantwell, if she married with- 
out his consent. The only positive hope, which 
presented itself, was through the means of young 
Lady Lambert, a very amiable woman, who, hand- 
some and elegant had attracted at twenty-five years 
of age, the attention of Sir John Lambert, then 
forty-nine. Her want of fortune induced her to 
accept so advantageous an offer ; whilst the gentle- 
ness of. her disposition, and gravity of manner, en- 
sured the happiness of her husband, and preserved 
her influence over him inviolate. She felt serious 
regret at the dreadful power Doctor Cantwell pos- 
sessed over the mind of Sir John ; but, jnore cau- 
tious in her proceedings, and more mild in her 
temper than Col. Lambert and Charlotte, she had 
not alarmed Sir John into obstinacy : and,Trom her 
reasonable conduct they had much to expect. The 
foundation on which their hopes were built, was 
tolerably solid ; and their plans appeared likely to 
succeed. 

Doctor Cantwell, the pure, the immaculate Doctor 
Cantwell was, in spite of his religion, tinctured with 
the frailties to which human nature is subject; and 
though Charlotte's lace tucker offended his modesty 
so much, that lie entreated old Lady Lambert to 
order some thick double muslin handkerchiefs, as 
the most proper apparel, to clothe the chest of his 
nffianced bride ; yet the gentle and una^uming 
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beauty of his patron's yoqng wife attracted his atten- 
tion to such a degree, that it was obvious to the 
whole family, save only the blind zealot Sir John. 

Lady Lambert blushed at the idea of encouraging 
the presumption of Cantwell ; yet to save her hus- 
band and his children was a powerful inducement, 
and no other means appeared feasible. She there- 
fore appointed him to an interview in her closet — 
the joy of which condescension threw him off his 
guard, and he betrayed his feelings towards her b^ 
an unequivocal declaration of love. The modera- 
tion of Lady Lanobert would have made a prudent 
use of this discovery, had not the impetuosity of 
Colonel Lambert marred her intentions -^by rushing 
from his hiding placQ, to the utter discomfiture oF 
the villain as he imagined ; but he was struck dumb 
with amazement, when, on his father bursting into 
the room to demand the cause of disturbance — Cant- 
well, with the most perfect composure, and unblush- 
ing effrontery, foiled the Colonel's indignant accu- 
sations by declaring that he spoke of his love for 
Miss Lambert — a subject on which he was commis- 
sioned to speak, by the desire, indeed at the request, 
of Sir John himself. Sir John confirmed the truth 
of this assertion ; and said that it was by his re- 
quest that Doctor Cantwell had waited upon his wife, 
to solicit her influence with Charlotte. In vain the 
Colonel pleaded ; he was left to his own defence: 
for Lady Lambert, angry at his untimely interrup- 
tion, before their schemes were ripe for execution, 
had quitted the room on Sir John's entrance, leaving 
him to fight his own battle. 

Colonel Lambert was an excellent soldier : but 
not so good a general, as to be able to fight in am- 
bush with such an expert enemy as Docto^ Cant- 
well ; — who wept, and entreated Sir John would 
permit him to quit his house — .assuring him that he 
could not be at peace, wbil^ he was the causei 
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though heaven could tell the innocent cause, of dia- 
union between so good a son and so excellent a 
fnther. The moderation of Cantwell was like oil 
poured upon the flame of wralh, which the Colonel's 
violence had aroused in the bresst of his father"; 
who forbade him to utter anolher sentence, and im- 
periously ordered him to quit his sight for ever ; 
then taking Ihe Doctor's hand, tenderly embraced, 
and led him to his library— declaring his intention 
of immediately signing the instrument, which should 
throw his rebellious son on the mercy of his insulted 
friend and favourite. • 

Cantwell, with well dissembled regret, begged 
Sir John to moderate his anger — to take time for 
reflection^not to be loo hasty in discarding his son, 
who no doubt meant well — though he was impetu- 
ous : but Ihe more he pleaded, the more determined 
Sir John became. Seyward was therefore sum- 
moned, and ordered to produce the parchment : Sir 
John eagerly signed it — and Cantwell as eagerly 
received it, thoUgh to all outward appearance, he 
took it with reluctance. 

Sir John's next step was to insist on Charlotte's 
acceptance of the Doctor's hand ; and he bade her 
prepare to receive his visit immediately. Charlotte 
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obeyed and the Doctor came : there was howevef 
little ceremony between them. Charlotte had no 
inducement whatever to disguise her feeliags of ha- 
tred towards him; ^vhilst he, fully invested with 
power, ^ felt very little necessity for dissembling, 
and therefore refused most positively to give his 
consent to her marriage with Mr. Dart ley ; assign- 
ing as a reason, that their mutual extravagance 
wx)uld wantonly dissipate that' money, which ought 
to be disposed of in a more useful and benevolent 
manner. Charlotte readify understood the hint, and 
ac^reed to divide the four thousand pounds equally 
with him ; upon condition that he gave his free con- 
sent to her marriage with Darnley — and his influ- 
ence to obtain her father's consent also. This she 
thought was one point gained towards a discovery 
of his character, when her father should learn he 
coul 1 thus vilely barter with the property invested 
in his power, and appropriate it to his own use.' 

Cantwc^ll, true to hi:^ word, used his influence with 
Sir John in favour of Darnley 's pretensions ; an ap- 
parent instance of noble minded generosity which en- 
deared him more than ever to the heart of his patron ; 
and more strongly fixed his determination of giving 
his daughter to him : but when Charlotte informed 
her father of the bargain, which she had entered 
into with the Doctor — it somewhat staggered him. 
Lady Lambert thinking the proper moment for dis- 
covery, was now arrived, — informed him his son's 
accusations were really true ; that the unprincipled 
villain had dared to speak to her of love ; and thJit 
if he would descend so far from the dignity of his 
character as to !)HCoji;)e a listener, she would lay 
the treachery of Cantwell open to his view at one 
glance. It was indeed, she observed, a mean and 
unworthy mode of proceeding ; but desperate dis- 
eases required desperate remedies : and she was 
painfully compelled to point out the only mode with- 
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in her power to release him from, the thraldom of an 
hypocritical scoundrel. 

Sir John was tortured ; and he dreaded the con- 
viction which his wife offered to give him. Was 
Doctor Cantwell indeed a villain ? If so^ where 
was he — where was his son — in what a gulf of utter 
ruin had he involved himself and family ? Trem- 
bling at the discovery which was about to be made, 
ashamed at the retrospect of his own weakness, 
should Lady Lambert's and Charlotte's accusations 
be really well founded, he suffered himself to be led 
to his hiding-place ; there to await the full disclo- 
sure of Cantwell's hypocrisy. 

The Doctor readily obeyed the summons of Lady 
Lambert ; who received' him most graciously, ex- 
pressed her sorrow for the uneaMue^s which the 
Colonel's violence had caused, and played her part 
with so much skill, that the Doctor, completely de- 
ceive'd, threw off the mask of sanctity without con- 
straint, and plainly displayed himself to the agonized 
dupe of his arts, in colours so glaring that to doubt 
any longer was impossible. Sir John at once 
rushed upon him ; and, resisting all his efforts at 
vindication, ore! /red him to quit his house imme- 
diately. Canr.veli, finding any further attempt at 
hypocrisy would be fruitless, stood forth at once, a 
daring ^' bold faced villain," insolently telliag ^ir 
John that he was master there, and ordered him to 
quit a house which was no longer liis, and over 
which he bad not any authority. 

" True, most true (replied the miserable man), 
whither shall I fly to hide me from the world !" 

Overwhelmed with shame, remorse, and anguish, 
he was rushing out of the room ; when Lady Lam- 
bert forcibly detained him ; and, assuming a degree 
of spirit which he had never before on any occasion 
witnessed, she declared he should not stir hence, 
that possession still was theirs, and they would not 
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ut( the bouse, unless compelled by law. The 
■octor, alarmed at her firmnesa, left the room— 
■udly catling upon Seyward ! 
Presently the report of a pistol was heard, -and 
'harlolte terrified, ran to her father, expressing her 
pprehensions that murder was comoiitted. The 
Iprm was however transient ; for Cantwell, Dam- 
y, and Seyward soon made their appearance, and 
le report of the pistol was accounted for. When 
le Doctor left the room, he called Seyward to the 
avilion in the garden ; where, in great perturba- 
oa ot mind, he told him that a storm was gathered, 
hich he was not prepared to meet ; — that his sole 
ependence was upon his fidelity, and that he must 
e ready, when called upon, to sWear he had seen 
im pay to Sir John several large sums of money, 
3 value fur an estate. Seyward boldly refused to 
erjure himself — telling him, on the contrary, that 
e was well satisfied, he had obtained from Sir John 
sverOl large sums, under pretence of charitable 
urpodcs, and which he had secretly converted to 
is own use. . Slung to madness by this defiance 
r Seyward, he seized him by the throat ; but Sey- 
ard s temper forsook him at this instant, and for- 
sttmg the disparity of their years, he gave him a 
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blow, which levelled him wilfa the earth ! Bonsed 
to deeperaiion, Cantwell started from the ground, 
and fuiiouely seized a pistol which hung over the 
chimney-piece ; when Seyward caught his wriit, 
and in the struggle ao exclusion took place, which 
alarmed the famil/, but no injury was done lo ths 
parties. 

The reign of this artful hypocrite was now nearly 
at an end. The Colonel, who had been as busy out 
of doors as Charlotte and Lady Lamhert witMn, ^ 
bad fortunately obtained some information sgpinit 
the Doctor, of bo enormous a nature leipccting 
■ome daring frauds he had committed, that he re- 
turned, with the officers of justice, to apprehend him 
as a cheat and an impostor. 

The Doctor viewed them all with the moat •ovft' 
reign contempt, and proudly ordered them tq quit 
the house. " I am master here (said the hardened 
wretch), and if I go none ahdl remain behind, i will 
lock up the doors of my own house." 

Sir John beat his forehead in on agony of jeapair , 
when Charlotte, clasping him round the neck, and 
kissing away the unconscious tears, which streamed 
down his cheek, bade him " be of comfort, that his 
fortune was yet in hie own power." She then dis^ 
played to his enraptured view (he original deed un- 
signAl ; and informed him, the parclinient in the 
Doctor's possession, was a copy — but th^ her bro- 
ther's name was inserted in place of Cantwell's. 

Sir John now fell upon hie knees, and offered the 
tribute of thanks to that almighty disposer of all 
things, who had been graciously pleased to watch 
over and preserve him 5'om the snares of a villain ; 
while Cantwell) pale, and trembling with rage, 
shame and disappointment, breathed the most bitter 
imprecations upon them all — atid then ordered the 
officers to conaocl him where they pleased. 

Thus endeid the career of this deugning b^po- 
94 
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crite, Sir John, grateful for the interference of his 
children, endeavoured by every future act of kind- 
ness, tp atone for his former injustice. He bestow- 
ed his daughter's hand upon the excellent Darnley, 
whoso exertions, in conjunction with Sir John and 
Colonel Lambert, succeeded in rescuing the estima- 
ble Charles Seyw&rd from the gripe of his atrocious 
gufirdian, and restoring him to the full possession 
of his mother's property. 

Deceit ! thy reiffn is short-^Hypocrisy 

However gaily dres^'d in specious g^rb» 

In witdiing eloquence, or winning smile** 

AHures but for a time — ^Triith lifts the veil. 

She lights her torch, and places it on high. 

To spi'ead intelligence to all around. 

Now shrinksHhe fawmng slave hypocrisy 

Then when the specious veil is rent in twain, 

Which screen 'd the bedious monster from our view i 

Beware, ye slavee of vice and in&my, 
Ifewarei— choose not religion *d sacred name. 
To sanctify yowr crimes — ^your falsehood shield. 
Profane not your Creator^s boundless power, 
Oi lest his venceaneefall upon and crush ye. 

tt is an awfiu height/of human pr^e, 
When we dare robe onlrselves in sanctityy , 
While all is dark impiety within ! 



impiety 
aggreci 
The last to be tbrgiven By heaven or mav. 



inUs sorely is the aggr^ate of sin, 
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It n~aa hood aOer the dcAitit and death of Pont- 
pijv, and liie victorioud GscsHr'n return, that the in- 
nnbitanta of Runie were thrown iiitc const (utiat ion 
by various prodigies ! At noonday, in tho market- 
place, the bird of night sat hooting and shrieking ; 
and on tlio following evening a sturra arose no dread- 
ful, that the earth ilnelf seemed to loiter! Living 
lire dropped from tho heavenm. A slave held up his 
hand, which ueenied ti> Uaiiic, an if twenty torches 
were burning ; and yet the hand lemuined iinscorch- 
cd. The graves ynivucd, and yielded up their dead. 
The noise of battle was hcai-d in the air ; with the 
neighing of horses, and groans of the dying. The 
forms of warriors wore seen in the clouds, -engaged 
in drcuufi'.l combat. A lioness whelped in the 
streets ; and a lion paraded near the Onpito], glaring 
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on all who passed him, yet not touching any on&< 
Wanderins ghosts flitted about, uttering piercing 
shrieks. Women, with heads uncovered, were rav- 
ing through the city, who declared they had seen 
men walk up and down the streets enveloped in 
flame ; and more than possible horrors «eemed ac^ 
cumulated ! All trembled as they looked on one ano- 
ther, and seemed afraid to speak the dreadful horrors 
which filled their luinds, at the sight and sound of 
these strange prodigies, which too surely foretold 
that some awful eveat, in the wAmb of fate, was 
ready to burst forth. 

Yet, though so many hearts were filled with hor- 
ror, some there were that enjoyed the scene, and 
insolently felt tliat their enormities were the cause 
of these emotions in the earth and heavens ; calling 
themselves the glorious projectors <^ their country's 
freedom, instead of treacherous assassins, without 
justice or mercy, who under the specious mask of 
imputed' service to the state, were only indulging 
their own spleen, envy, and ambition. 

These men, who feared not the storm, were dark 
conspirators, plotting against the life of Ceesar ; 
whose glories they envied, whose virtues they bat- 
ed ; making the charge of ambition stand as a plea 
against him, aifd an extenuation of their own vile 
intentions. Amongst the foremost of these, was 
Cassius Sabaco, husband of Junia, the sister of 
Marcus Brutus. This man, a warrior of eminence^ 
and one who had rendered the state much service, 
conceived the most inveterate hatred against Csesar, 
because he had bestowed the first vacant praetorship 
on Brutus, and only the. second on him. The gal" 
lant services of Cassius, in the Parthian war, cer- 
tainly gave him a superior claim. This, even Caesar 
admitted^' yet he had bestowed the situation on 
Brutus, as a tribute to his many virtues, and be- 
cause he personally loved him ; well knowing also 
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that he had sure and speedy means of rewarding 
Cassius for the delay. But the preference was an 
offence which Cassius could not forgive. Caesar's 
great fame had long excited his envy ; and now that 
envy was aroused to a thirst for vengeance : whilst 
the indulgence of these despicably selfish feelings 
induced him even to seek the life of Caesar, though 
he veiled his own abject motives under the specious 
pretence of love to the commonwealth of Rome, and 
fear, lest the ambition of Caesar should aim at the 
Bovereignty, and transform the republic to a monar- 
chy. This had indeed for some time been an expe^ 
dicnt thoMght advisable by many, as the only mode 
of checking the progress of civil discord, and restor- 
ing peace to Rome and Italy ; but others were of 
a different opinion : and the vindictive Cassius, tak- 
ing advantage of the unsettled state of the public 
feeling, pleaded the cause of Rome and liberty, 
amongst many of those discontented spirits, who re- 
quire no greater stimulus to excite their malice, than 
the fame and prosperity of one above them. Cas- 
sius, brave, manly, and eloquent, was well calcu- 
lated to take the lead \>£ a factious multitude ; but 
then he had judgment sufficient to point out to him 
the danger of any hazard. Caesar was popular, was 
beloved, — and looked up to with reverence : Cassius 
therefore, bold as he was, dared not venture any 
open steps against the object of his hatred, without 
the sanction of some one whose power and authority 
would put a colouring of justice upon his actions, 
and disarm the resentment which might follow. 
There was, in Borne, one only man thus calculated 
to aid his plots ; and this one was the friend of Cae- 
sar ; loving and beloved by him : yet Cassius did 
not despair of gaining his assistance. 

Marcus Brutus was a descendant from the illus- 
trious Lucius Junius Brutus ; he who expelled the 
Tarquins. Marcus was a great and exalted char- 
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acter, universally respected and beloved ; so truly 
noble in his sentiments, and Ujiiight in bis conduct, 
ibat no one would suspect even tor a moment, that 
-iiutus could be won from honour. If, therefore, 
he could be gained to aid the projected enterprise, 
Sill would be safe : the Romans would feel assured 
tiiat he must be iglit ; and he being al-o the friend 
•if Ca3sar, tliey wuiild suppose that virtorious gen- 
eral must be guilty of some wrong, or iirutus would 
not turn against him. Cassius was well a^vare that 
the sentimeitls of Brutus were decidedly against 
nionarohy ; yet, how far his personal r( gard for 
Caesar might operate to influence his political opin- 
ions, it was impossible to say, or how far his own 
interest might induce him to keep silence. Of this 
latter, Cassius was most in doubt. A monitor with- 
in whispered, that interest would be able to sway 
himself; and that Caesar's greatest crime was in 
being the first man in Rome, a crime of which he 
would willing})' have been himself guilty, had he 
possessed the means. But he effectually deceived 
his fellow conspirators, by a show of manly virtue ; 
probably deceived himself: whilst, to the thinking 
jnind, his motives were at once evidently selfish and 
contemptible. Were Caesar removed, Cassius must, 
under the sanction of Brutus, stand high. Honours, 
wealth, and power, would fall upon him ; and, though 
it was a vice in Caesar to aim at being first in Rome, 
Cassius thought it virtue in himself to feel content 
with the idea of being second ! He ha3 already taken 
some opportunities of speaking to Brutus, hinting 
obliquely at Caesar's ambition in wishing to obtain the 
crown ; and he had gained some hope from Brutus's 
answers, when he spoke of Caesar being King, men- 
tioning it as an event likely to occur ; and Brutus 
replied, " I fear it." 

** Ay, do you fear it .'*" returned Cassius hastily. 
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** Then must I think you would not have -it so." 
To which Brutus rephed : 

I would not, Cnssius; yet I love liim well; 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long 1 

What 18 it that you would impart to mel 

If it be aught toward the general good; 

Set honour in one eve, and death m the other, 

And I will look on Both in.liflereiitly ; 

For, let the eodfi so speed me, as I love 

The name ot honour more than I fear death.*** 

Cassius upon this hint spoke more freely — and 
with little ceremony vented his dislike of Csesar. 
Amongst other charges he expressed contempt of 
, the uncertainty of his heahh,* but spoke of it as a 
crime, rather than a misfortune, and in his bitterness 
of spleen forbore to praise the fortitude and strength 
of mind with which Csesar had contended against a 
dreadful infirmity of nature, and how by the most . 
powerful exertions, both of mind and body, he had 
frequently conquered itfdireful effects^ nor ever in 
any instance suffered it to interfere with his least 
duty : yet this resolution claimed no merit in the 
jaundiced eye of Cassius. . Perceiving that Brutus 
heard him with deep attention, and did not attempt 
any vindication, he gained more courage, and hop- 
ing to awaken the fire of ambition, interlarded his 
censures of Caesar, with praises of himself. 

Brutus and Coesnr : What should be in that Geefnrl 
Why should that name l)e sounded more than yours 1 
Write tliem togetiier, yours is as lair a name ; 
Sound them, it dotli become the mouth as well; 
. Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure them, 
BrutuH will start a spirit as soon as GBesar. 
Now in the name of all the gods at onc^. 
Upon what meat doth (his our Ceesar feed, 
Tl)at he is groun wi great 

^ Jidins Ceeiiar v.as p;.bjoct to epilepsy 
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Brutua Appeared diBtutt^eil, and hebitated ere he 
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Cassius, well pleased to bave proceeded thus lar, 
forbore to press (he subject any further dow ; hut 
resolving that the awakened fire of freedom in Dru' 
tua^s breast should not slumber, he caused letters to 
be written in various hands, and thrown in at his 
window, put under hia seat in the senate house, and 
hung upon the statue of his great ancestor. 7^686 
letters contained but few woida, yet all tending to 
the aame purpose ' 
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Brutus, thou sleep'st ; Hwake, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! 
Brutus, awake.* * * 

Thus called upon, as it appeared; by his country- 
men, his lofty mind was agonized between his love 
of CsBsar and the love of freedom. Truly Roman, 
all private feelings must be sacrificed to the public 
welfare ; so Brutus thought : yet the struggle was 
great. . The ancient Roman honour was of that mas- 
culine kind, whei^ every soft and gentle impi|lse 
was expelled ; and the sternness of Roman virtue 
disdained to listen to the appeals of tenderness. 
Every feeling was subdued to that one term hon- 
our ; and to this honour Brutus, the great Brutus, 
yielded his affection and gratitude. His obligations 
towards Caesar were indeed great ; he fought against 
nim, in that fatal battle where Pompey had been 
defeated, and became Caesar's prisoner ! his wife, 
his liberty in his hands : yet Ca3«ar not oYily forgave, 
but received him to his favour, loaded him with hon- 
ours, and I6ved him as a father loves a son. Brutus 
was Caesar's idol ; yet Brutus could raise his arm 
against Cajsar. Could pierce the breast that loved 
him, and called it virtue — honour — freedom ! and so 
it was in Brutus ; though strained too far. In him 
it was the soul of honour, the love of his country's 
freedom. Tn Cassius it was but a mask : yet Cas- 
sius loudly talked of honour, as if that had been the 
only sentiment which filled his breast. 

Refulgent honour ! engle- winged ihuu art ; - * 

In mid dav glare, thou soarest to the sun, 

UndazzleJ by his beaming radiance. 

And honour, sacred honour, is the pledge 

Of good, and great, of noble, virtuous. 

Of all that heart can feel, or tongue can speak. 

Or pen can paint! yet may we not mistake 

This godlike sentiment, mistake ourselves'? 

Call honour to support our pride, our hate,. 

Our vengeance 1 — 'Twas surely thus with Cassius, 

CeRsar was great — as Cuisius would. have bMo; ' 
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Obhut was bved— <I8 Ci^iiis would have been; 
Cbtar was first in Roine-^-as Cassius would 
Have been, could be have realised his wish ; 
Nor deemed it in himself a sin perchance. 
O ! we do oft mistake our own base thoughts. 
Dressing our pride out in fair sp>eciousue8S, 
Bidding ambition pluck ambition down. 
To learn or which -is mightiest ! 

From the time whenrCassius first spoke fo Brutus 
on the subject of Caesar's^ ambition, the latter had 
known no rest. The frequent attacks made upon 
him by the papers thrown in his way — ^the artful 
flattery of Cassius and of the other conspirators op- 
erated on his mind, and he felt himself called upon 
by his country to strike at the heart of him who 
might subvert her freedom : yet Brutus saw nothing 
in Caesar dangerous, no reason to suppose that power 
would lead him to injustice — save, in his general 
opinion, that the weakness of human nature is sel- 
dom able to endure unlimited power, and still pre-' 
^erve its judgment. With the fear of what might 
be, he was impelled to conspire against the life of 
him he loved. Not that Caesar, as Caesar only, was 
dangerous — but that Caesar, as king of Rome, might 
eventually become so, and to this fear a valuable life 
must be sacrificed. 

The wife of Brutus, Portia, was daughter of Cato 
the censor, a nobleminded woman, worthy to be the 
wife of Brutus and Cato's daughter. She had long 
beheld with pain the unsettled state of her husband's 
mind, and her affection led her to inquire the cause 
of his anxieties ; but, equally conscious of the great- 
ness of her husband^s character, and the usual weak^ 
ness of her own sex, she resolved first to prove whe- 
ther she had constancy and strength of mind sufii- 
cieht to render her worthy of partaking in the secret 
counsels Qf Brutus : for no light cause, she was well 
assured, could disturb his serenity. Dismissing her 
attendants, therefore, she with a knife gftve herself 
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a deep wound in the thigh, to ascertain whether she 
could hear pain with fortitude ; and having thus 
proved her strength, she implored Brutus to impart 
to her the cause of his sorrow. At first he wav ed 
her questions, saying he was not in health. ^' Not 
so, ray Lord," replied Portia. 

Brutus is wise ; and were he not in health. 

He would embrace the means to come by it. * * * 

She then exerted her very utmost eloquence ^ 
knelt and implored him ; declaring, if he refused, 
that he considered her his mistress, not his wife. 
At length, overpowered by her persuasion, he im- 
parted the secret to her ; and she, who loved him 
with the greatest tenderness, was now plunged in 
deeper anxiety for his fate, and the success of his 
daring enterprise. 

The conspirators' meetings were frequent ; and 
their plans ripe for execution : yet had they been 
conducted with so much prudence and secrecy, that 
they were fittle suspected. Some, who had an idea 
of conspiracy, hinted their apprehensions of Brutus 
to* Caesar, but vainly ; he would net listen to their 
admonitions. Such was his confidence in Brutus, 
that while he considered him worthy of empire, he 
yet felt assured that Brutus would never aim at that 
exaltation, through any means of ingratitude or base- 
ness ; and, smiling upoa those who cautioned him, 
said — '^ Brutus will wait for this skin." Of Cassiua 
however he had suspicions ; and frequently express- 
ed his dislike of thin spare men, who were ever 
musing, and seldom slept ; of which number Gassius 
was one. 

On that dreadful night, when the whole city of 
Rome was thrown into alarm by the violence of the 
storm, the conspirators met at the house of Brutus, 
to make their last final arrangements previous to the 
morning, which was to be the last of Csroar's life 
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When the page Lucius announced' the arrival of 
Cassius and others, describing them as muffled so 
closely that he could not by any means discern who 
they were, the noble Brutus shuddered at his own 
un worthiness, dnd began to reflect, whether any 
action could be considered honourable or praisewor- 
thy, which feared the eye of day, and even shrunk 
beneath the gloom of night. " What," he cried, " is 
it thus ?" 

O crtnsijiracy ! 



Sliam*sl thou to show thy danweroua brow by night. 

When evils are most free *? U, then by day. 

Where wilt thou lind a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage 1 Se6k none, conspiracy; 

Hi;le it in .*^:nile!S^ an! affability". 

For it'tSioii \y,\ih, thy native semblance tm, 

Not Erebus itself wero dim enough 

To hide tliee iVo-ii prevention.* * * -^ 

r 
In the niDrnin^j; Caesar's mind was disturbed ; the 

horrors of the nigi»t had kept him waking ; and thrice 
Calphuiiiia his wife had in her broken slumbers 
cried out, " Help ! ho I ihey murder Cccsar .'" then 
starting, awoke, and told her thrice-repeated dream. 
She saw the statue of Coesar spouting forth blood 
in various directions, and many Romans, smiling as 
in joy, batlicd their hands in tlie crimson stream ! 
This horrible drean, with which her sleep was 
haunted, together with the perils of the night, and 
the many strange portentous events wiiich had oc- 
curred, filled the mind of Cal|>hurnia with dread ; 
and she earnestly implored of Cteiar that he would 
not go forth that day. He smiled at her fears, say- 
ing, these predictions were for the world in general ; 
why suppos/b that they applied to him in particular ? 
Yet Caesar was certainly not so free from anxiety 
as he wished to appear, having already despatched 
orders to tlte priests to offer sacrifices, and bring 
him speedily an account of their success. While 
Calphurnia was entreating, a servant came to an- 
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nounce that it was the opinion of the priests he 
.should not go abroad ; the day was improper ; some 
evil was to be feared^ the beast which had been 
offered as a sacrifice, was found upon examination 
to be without a heart ! Caesar was startled for an 
instant ; but, ashamed that any thing should occur 
to awaken his fears, he declared his determination 
to go forth. Again Calphurnia implored him to lis- 
ten to her entreaties, and send Mark Antony to say 
he was not well, and could not meet the council at 
the senate. Gaesar, moved by her tenderness and 
anxiety for hi^ welfare, granted her request, and 
agreed to send Mark Antony : but, at that moment, 
Decius Brutus, one of the conspirators, arrived to 
conduct him to the senate house. Caesar now bes:- 
ged him to carry |iis excuse, and assigned Calphur- 
nia's apprehensions as a reason ; but Decius thought 
her fears were il) tounded, interpreted the dream as 
*^ a vMton fair and fortunate," implying that Caesar's 
power and greatness would be as reviving blood to 
Rome — and, as a proof it could not be but well, in- 
formed him, tnat the senate had that day concluded 
to give him^an imperial crown. Should he be absent, 
their minds might change ; and with a degree of sar- 
casm he added, that some in scorn might say — 

Break up the senate till another time. 
When desar*! wife shall meet with better dreams.* * * 

, 'I 

Caesar, ashamed that he had thus far indulged the 
feafs and tenderness of Calphurnia, bade her go fetch 
his robe, and prepared to attend Decius. Calphur- 
nia dared not urge him further ; she obeyed him in 
silence : but, as she fastened on his robe, her bosom 
heaved, and the unbidden tears streamed down her 
pale cheeks. Ere they parted, she stramed him iki 
her trembling arms, imprinted kisses on his lips and 
forehead, and in faltering accents prayed the gods to 
restore him to her in safety. He on his part bade 
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her not fear ; and, tenderly nntbracing hei , departed 
for the senate house. With eager eyea she gazed 
aiter him ; and, when be was lost to her view, sunk 
fainting in the arms of her attendants. 

The tender Portia wa* not less anxicua for the fate 
of Brutus She paced the street before her house, 
lisleaiog to every sound, bidding the page ha^en to 
the capilol, yet without informing bim what he should 




io there. The boy inquired what be should do o: 
Mj i " Go, go," she ctied, 

Go, bring me woril, boy, if lb; lord look nsH, 



,boy, ifll 
forih : — 



H>rfc,bDv'. what BDM u Uiatl 

Prilbee, lluen well; 

I baard a buatling rumour, like ■ fray. 

I muM go in. Ah uw ■ hoiv weak n thing 
TheheunorwoinuniBl OBruKu! 
The lieuieni epeed ihee in Ihy enterprise 1 

And brine nw word wliat be doth ray lo thee. ■ ■ • 

While the fate of Caesar bung thus suspended, his 
danger was obvious to 'many. A soothsayer bad 
already warned him to beware of the ides of March ; 
and Arteniidorus, a sophist of Cnidos, hod gained a 
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knowledge of the conspiracy formed against him^ 
and having penned a letter, waited on the steps of 
the senate house to present it to Caesar as he passed. 
Artemidorus valued the great and noble qualities of 
CsBsar ; and he lamented from his inmost soiil, that 
envy should for ever pursue virtue with rancour. 
On his approach to the capitol, the ct-owd was «0 
immense, that it was with great difficulty Artemido- 
rus could get near : he, however, pushed his way ; 
and, getting close, presented hjs paper, saying with 
great energy — " Caesar, read this to yourself, and 
quickly ; ror it contains matters of consequence, and 
of the last concern to you." C^sar, struck with the 
energy of his manner, attempted to read the paper, 
but the pressure was so great, and the petitions so 
numerous, that each time he attempted to read, he 
was prevented, and passed on to the senate with the 
paper in his hand, but without having perused it. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate ro80 
to do him honour : and when seated, the conspirators 
surrounded his chair, making an earnest appeal to 
him to recal Publius, the brother of Metellus l[^imber, 
from exile ; an appeal they well knew would not be 
granted. He refused them, and they urged their 
suit with an importunity almost bordering on rude- 
ness, till he grew angry ; when Cimber with both 
hands pulled his gown from his neck, which was 
the signal for attack. Casca struck the first blow. 
Caesar turned upon him, and seizc^d his sword, ex- 
claiming — " Yillain, Casca, what dost thou mean ?" 
The conspirators now drew their swords, and rushed 
upon him, wl^le the senators, in the utmost conster- 
nation, were unable either to assist him, to seek their 
own safety by flight, or even to utter a word. Caesar 
still defended himself valiantly, till Brutus struck ! 
That was a sight of agony ! His sword fell from his 
hand ; then exclaiming — " And you too Brutus !" 
he covered his face with his robe, and yielded to bis 
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fate. T:a-ee and twenty swords had pierced him.' 
and he lieil 0:1 the pavement, deluged m his blood. 




One universal shout from the' conspirators, of 
** Liberty ! — Freedom ! — Tyranny is dead !" rever- 
berated through the senate house as Caesar fell. 
Brutus attempted to address the senate ; but they 
fled. Mark Antony, the bosom friend of Caesar, 
was absent during this horrible transaction : for the 
conspirators fearing lest his valour might have aided 
his master, he had been detained in conversation by 
one of the party, at a distance from the scene of ac- 
tion. Cassius, indeed, considering Mark Antony as 
dangerous to their cause, had doomed his death ; but 
Brutus's desire was that his life should be preserved, 
and none dared disobey. When Antony heard of 
the murder of Ccesar, he fled to* his own house, from 
whence he presently despatched a messenger to 
Brutus to solicit an audience in safety, that he might 
learn the cause 6f Caesar's death. This Brutus 
granted, hoping to gain his friendship, and goodwill 
to their cause : Cassius, however, murmured, and 
declared openly his suspicions ; but he was silenced 
by Brutus. 

Antony soon made his appearance, and by for- 
bearance, and a seeming conlidence in their ju.«tice, 
led them to suppose he might be won : yet the sight 



of Oxsar overpowered him ; and drawing the mantle 
from his face, he knelt and uttered the bitterest la- 
moatations over his bod)'. Cassias in diajileasur* 




checked him. "Be patient, CaasiuB, (he replied.) 
The enemies of Ceesar «ha]l praise him, and lament 
bis Tail ; and shall a friend be silent ! Yet I am 
frienda with you, upon this hope, that you will give 
me rcaaons wherein you judged Csesar dangerous." 
Qrutus assured bim, reasons of a nature so cogent 
should be given, that though be were the son of Cee- 
sar, yet he should be satisfied ; when Antony, pre- 
tending to be convinced their intentions were just, 
however they might liave erred in the execution, en- 
treated permission to produce the body in the mar- 
ket place, as was the custom, and 3|ieak the funeral 
oration. To this Brulua readily consented ; but 
Casaius, alarmed at a permission so dangerous (o 
their enterprise, drew him asiJe, and strenuously 
remonstrated fkgainst it. Brutus, nevertheless, was 
positive in hia opinion, feeling assured that such re- ' 
Bpect paid to the remains of Cajsar, by their permis- 
sion, would throw a lustre qn their actions ; whereas 
a contrary conduct would lay them open to animad- 
version and resentment. He therefore declared his 
intsntion of soing 6rat into the pulpit, to impart tbs 
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reason of Caesar's death, and also infoini the people 
that Antony spoke by their free permission : but 
Cassius was still discontented ; he thought Mark 
Antony, pleading the cause of Caesar dead, was little 
less dangerous than Ca3sar living. It was a cause to 
inspire eloquence ; and Antony was eloquent : but 
Brutus's word was law, and with a reluctant spirit he 
was compelled to submit. The conspirators now 
departed, leaving Antony to mourn over the body of 
his friend and master, whose spirit he invoked to par- 
don him that he, though for the more effectual pur- 
pose of revenge, had dissembled with his. murderers. 

The citizens of Rome were so confounded by the 
late occurrences, that they appeared stupified, and 
totally incapable either of acting or thinking. At t!:e 
sight of the conspirators, they however, demanded 
satisfaction ; and Brutus promised they should be 
satisfied by the explanation which would be givtii. 
They followed to the forum, where Brutus mountu/1 
the pulpit, and addressed them. He avowed his lo\ <; 
for Caesar ; but that his love for Rome was grealei* : 
and in the cause of freedom he had struck the b >- 
som of a friend. He appealed to them to kri )'.v 
whether they wished to be bondmen .^ — Whctlicr 
they did not love their country ? — and whether he 
had oflTended in wishing to preserve them and their 
country from the bonds of slavery } Then drawing 
his dagger forth^ told them, that as he had slain his 
best friend for the good of Rome, he had the same 
dagger ready for hijuself whenever it should please 
his country to need his death. 

So great was the respect in which Brutus was 
held by the Romans, that all resentment was lost 
sight of, in veneration for his character ; and they 
were about to carry him in triumph to his own house, 
but he forbade them. 
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Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antofry : 

Do grace to Geesar's corpse, and grace his speech. 

Tending to Ceesar's glories; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allowed to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, till Antony have spokQ. * * * 

Brutus departed ; and now the body of Caesar, in 
slow and solemn procession, advanced, preceded by 
the weeping Antony. At sight of this horrid spec- 
tacle, the indignation, which respect for Brutus had 
suppressed, now broke forth again ; and when An- 
tony addressed them, they listened in mute utttntion. 
He forbore to speak against the conspirators ; to that 
forbearance he was bound, when Brutus gave him 
permission to speak : but he spoke of Cuesar with 
tender affliction, pointed out his wounds, calling 
them poor dumb mouths, and bidding them speak for 
nim. He then displayed his mantle, showed every 
stab, and marked the name of him who struck ; but 
most he dwelt on the rent which Brutus's dagger 
made — Brutus, whose ingratifude quite vanquished 
the noble Caesar ; and his mighty heart had burst 
with anguish, even before the wounds had opened 
the gates of life. ^ 

So eloquently did Antony plead the cause of Cae- 
sar murdered — ^so horribly the mangled form of 
murdered Caesar looked, that tears and lamentations 
were succeeded by rage and fury ; while the people 
swore to tear the limbs of every conspirator, and 
burn the house of Brutus to the ground. Antony 
detained them yet a while longer, to hear the testa- 
ment of CiEsar ; whereirt he had bequeathed to eve- 
ry cilizen of Rome seventy-five drachmas^ with free 
liberty also to use all his walks, privajte arbours, and 
new-planted orchards, as a privilege to them ahd 
their heirs for ever. 

This striking instance of« Caesar's kindness to 
them, even after his death, added the force of grat* 
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ilud<9 to their previous in8ignation ; and nothing 
could now roiitiaia their rage. . They tore up the 
benches, tables, and doors of the forum — making a 
fuoeral pile ; and, having collected his ashes, and 
paid all honour to his memory, they began the work 
of vengeance. Their lirat fury was veuted on an 
innocent victim. Cinna, a poet, had dreamed that 
he was tU supper with Cesar, who took him by the 
band and led him ai^ay. The poor man was so 
powerfully affected by this dream, that it threw him 
into a fever ; yet his love for Coeaar'a memory over- 
powered his bodily sufferings, ho went to join the 
procession, and do honour to hia funeral. The cit- 
izens questioned him as to who he was ; and he say- 
ing his name was Cinna, they mistook him for Ciona 
the conspirator. In vain he appealed : the name 
was enough ; and the hapless poet fell a victim to 
the infuriated mob. This caused such alarm to the 
conspirators, that they fliid different ways, fearful of 
the popular indignation excited -against them. 

At this eventful period Octaviua, Caesar's neplicw, 
arrived in Rome, and united with Mark Antony and 
Lipidus, forming n triumvirate, to revenge Ctesar's 
murder. They accordingly met at the house of 
ADtony,and arranged their plans, examined the wiU 
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of Csbsar, and took upon themselves the chief man- 
agement of the commonwealth. 

Short was the triumph of tho ci^iispirtitors. Bru- 
tus and Cassius, indeed, made war on Octavius and 
Antony ; but sorrow and disappointment seemed to 
await them : dissen:?ions rose between them, which 
disturbed their quiot ; anC. Erutus, ia the midst of 
his cares, learned the sad news of his wife's death, 
who, unable to Ciidure his disgrace and absence 
from Rome, took an opportunity, when left alone, 
to destroy herself ; and, not possessing any easier 
mode of suicide, she swallowed fire, and soon after 
expired in agony. 

Sleep seldom visited the couch of Brutus. He 
passed a weary life, not comforted in any thing, but 
in the* reflection, that in his ingratitude to Caesar, he ' 
meant well for his country, though his hopes had 
proved fallacious. Encamped near Sardis, one 
night, when more than usually restless, he beheld 
standing near him, a monstrous form, which looked 
terribly upon him. He spoke, and inquired whether 
it was an angel, god, or devil, stood before him ? 
" Thy evil genius, Brutus, (replied th£ spirit.) We 
shall meet again. Thou wilt see me at Philippi ! !" 
So saying, the spirit vanished ; and, as it passed 
from the fixed look of Brutus, assumed the form and 
features of the murdered Coesar, a sight at which 
the brave and fearless Brutus shuddered. 

Thfi day of battle arrived : it was on the birthday 
of Cassius ; and depression hung on the warriors' 
minds. The vision, which had appeared, warned 
Brutus, that either death or affliction hovered near ; 
and Cassius was enfeebled by glooVny presages. 
Coming from Sardis, two mighty eagles had perched 
upon their foremost ensign, haa fed out of the sol- 
diers' hands, and travelled familiarly with them as far * 
as Philippi : but on this morning they fled away— 
and, in their place, ravens, crows, and kites hovered 
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over the heads of the army, and looked down upun 
them, ns though they were marked for prey. The 
spirits of the soldiera were sunk, and scarce a dawn 
of hbpe seemed to cheer them ; wbilat Brutus and 
CasBius took a teuder leave of each other, not dar- 
ingto expect ever to meet again. 

The armies met on the plains of Philippi ; and, ere 
BrutuH left his tent, again the vision stood before 
bim, and warned him that " HIS HOUR WAS 
COME." In the very fiwt attack they were routed, 
and many of Brutus's army fled. Cassius and Titi- 
nius were at a distance from the field, when Ptndarus 
entreated them (o fly farther still ; Mark Antony 
was in his tent j and Cassiua, looking round, beheld 
them all in flamea. He requested Titiniua to take 
horse, and learn whether the troops be saw in one 
particular part of the field were friend or enemy. 
Titinius departed, wbilst Findarus mounted a lolty 
hill, to mark tbe issue, when, overpowered by his own 
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apprehensions, he imagined he saw Titimua sur- 
rounded by the enemy and slain, and p loud shout at 
that moment confirmed it. Cassiua was unable to 
hear up against this stroke of fate. Tiliaius was his 
best and dearest friend ; be would not outlive his 
loM, or suffer Mark Antony and young Octaviua to 
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triumph over him. He therefore ordered Pindanis 
to quit his station on the hill, and receive the last 
commands of his master. Pindarus was his bond- 
man, taken prisoner in Parthia, and was bound by 
oUth to perform his master's bidding, be it what it 
might : when commanded therefore by him to plunge 
the sword into his heart, he dared not disobey ; and 
Cassius perished even by the very weapon with 
which he had stabbed the noble Caesar ! 

Scarce was the last breath fled, ere Titinius re- 
turned in triumph. The troops by which he had 
been surrounded were those of Brutus ; the shouts 
were of joy at hearing the* news of Cassius's safety ; 
and Titinius returned with the happy tidings that the 
troops of Brutus had gained as much advantage over 
Octavius's powers, as Antony had over passius. 
The news, however, was breathed in a senseless e^r; 
and Titinius, who tenderly loved Cassius, plunged 
the sword yet reeking with the blood of his friend, 
into his own breast, and fell dying by his side. 

When the intelligence reached the ears of Brutus, 
it pierced him to the heart. He shed tears on the 
inanimate form of him who once was Cassius ; and 
having given orders that his body should be convey- 
ed from the camp, lest it should dispirit the soldiers, 
he rallied his drooping spirits, and rushed into the 
battle's heat, where he fought valiantly, but vainly. 
Antony was victorious ; and Brutus, afler much en- 
treaty, at length prevailed on one of his attendants 
to hold his -sword whilst he ran upon it. The stroke 
was sure ; and Brutus fell, never to rise again S 

Octavius and Maik Antony found him stretched 
on the ground, and bestowed the tribute of praise to 
his memory. Antony's resentment ended with the life 
of Brutus ; and thus to all around he declared him : — 

This was tlie noblest Roman of them all : 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did, in envy of grea' CVpsar; 
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He obIj, m a geaenJ 

Aad oommtm f^ood to afl, 

HMlifewMMie; a^tfae 

80 nixed in nun, tku aatare aught 

Awl ny to aU the world, «« TU* mv « vm." • « • 

Bj the order of Octavius Caesar, the corse of 
Brutus was conveyed to his own tent, there to re- 
main tiU due preparations were made for his fune- 
ral ; and, on the following daj the obsequies were 
performed with all solemnity and respect, befitting 
a Roman and a warrior. 

Conipiracjr doth seldom progpe r long — 

The seal of Providenoe sits not tfaereon 

To mark the road of safety and of power. * 

Pride is the surest prelude to defeat — 

That dangerous pride which soars heyond itself 

PrcNUiriing to o*erthrow wdiat hearen permits. 

The wise Omnipotent did ne*er decree 

That Mian of man should l)e both judge and ampire. 

*' Jud^e notf or lent ye ItkewUe shall be Judged.*' 

80 speaks, (recnunlini^ the commands of God !) 

That sacred page*, which never yet spake wrong. 

Mt>re Htrongly yel our bie.'sM Redeemer speaks : — 

" Ilcinove the mote from thine own jaundic'd eye, 

Rre in thy brother's thou shalt trace the beam.'' 

Doctrines unknown, indeed, when Brutus liv'd ; 

Ho e'en Religion's self might find excuse 

fV/l" Brutus' deed, hari Brutus not been wise. 

And noble, honourable, just, and brave; 

But l)eing thus ! that he could stain his soul, 

Hix glories taint— with foul ingratitude! 

CnNtM on his name nnd memory a Rhade 

Which dims the hwtre of his better deeds. 

Nor can the pompous praise of patriotism 

J{(ot out, in Virtue's eye, the tinge of blotxl . ! 

y»'m Aophistry ! to think high sounding phrase 

Or vain parade of lofiy blandishment. 

Or nil the powers of winning eloquence. 

Or e'en tir ameliorating hand of time. 

Can sanctify what judgment must condemn, 

Or give to vice the colouring of virtue ! 
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«lSo farewell — Bnitua — C&saiug — Aalrtnf, 
Kings, queens, and princes— train imperial — 
Heroes and common men, knjghla and fair dames, 
Lovers, coquettes and prudee, husbands and v/trea. 
And oil those groupes of varied characters 
Who have my numerous pages grar.ed — Perchance 
B/ me ungraoed — For a brief space— ftuewelt! ' 
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Brief! if rnv n.ivi'l cnlorpnac succeed — 

If else ! — Why elac ? — Why press the mind will 

iltiubt f 
" Oar dottbli are trttUori, 

" And mnl,-c vii lose Ike ^od ice rj} might icin, 
" By fearing to allempl." 
Hope lures us od I'rom day li' iluy; — but yet 
Unequal is the fate of humankind : 
The sport of Fortune in her wayward mood, 
Or favourite of her uncertai:! ^^mijes. 
Just as her gay capricious i'iv.t'ry wills ! 

Shakspeare ! thy muse ditl | J^ivfully display 
The sevpii ages of thy fellou- 1111:1: 
.Passing fronl Infancy to pccvii.U Age ; 
Digressing thence to Infancy iig;iin — 
(To infant weakness without infant charms.) 
Most strange declension, yet most true effect 
And portraiture of frail mortality. 
And may we uot portray the son of song 
Even thu<' — benildered m a labyrinth 
Of strange variety — eventful care .' 
' First lassitude re emblmg Infancy, 
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Non'd in the fost'Ting arms of Education; 
And by the careful nymph, InBtruction, tend«d. 
Grave Apprehension next, with schoolboy pKo«, * 




ITnirilling to advance from Tery fear; 
Looking at danger with a timid heart. 
But not eurmouDting — then feU Cowardice stcala 
Athwart the mind — like aighs and tears athwart 
The lover's soul. 




■■-■ thco droops the child ofsoo(, 

Pensive, forlorn, as i[ by hope forsaken ! 
Pfest Inspiration comes, with godlike zesi. 
And dangers seem as trifles in the scale 
Of " vaulting bold amfrtfuMi." — ^A warrior now : 




Th' aspiring ardent son of poe^y 

In armour clad, mounts the Olympian hill. 

To snatch Ihe wreath, which binds Apollo's brow: 

And there is oft in bravery h charm. 

Which gains the laurel crown from virtue's self. 

So Valour gains — " ike bttbhle reptUalion!" 

And now the happy child of poesy 

Basks in the aunny beam of Fashion ! Fame' 

And Fortune ! — height of mimic greatness! 

Neat Vanity appears — that dangerous guest, 

To Ewell the miod, with grandeur, pomp and 

power ! 
Like the ' ' round bellied " Justice, 

■ full of pride 
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And wisdom, and reproof, and gravity; 
As fame could sanction arrogance and scorn. 
Tlien Entv comes, and dnsheB in the cup 
Some bitter drops of baneful tendency, 
Pois'nous to the taste of gay prosperity, ,, 
Which onward brin(;B the age of peevishneas. 




Vexation, disappointment, petulance, 
And premature old age— venting its ap 
On others — in itself dissatisfied T 
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And now the lut nai scene, which marks the M 
Of Poesy, the loss of fame and vigouE, ' , 




Speedjr dedinfl, from grandeur to decajr, 
Iroin vanity to imbecmh'. 
No more " the eye in a fine phrtnzy rolHng, 
DoA gUnee from htaven to eaHk, Jrom corA to 

A«aren," 
Now aJl is sinking into mere oblivioa, 
" Son* Ueih, soM ejftf, torn ItuU, ■ant every tiu»g," 
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